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Introduction 


Throughout antiquity Christian intellectuals debated the question of free will: 
Can all human beings freely choose the good and thus gain salvation, or does 
God’s providence or differing human natures and capacities limit freedom and 
thus the possibility of being saved? Several of the most famous and prolific 
early church writers displayed serious interest in this question. Already Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria defended the idea that 
God had endowed humans with complete freedom of will, and they identi- 
fied this view as fundamental for the development of any ethical system. In 
his work On First Principles, Origen of Alexandria would further this case by 
advancing a truly sophisticated Christian exploration of the nature of human 
freedom of will, concepts that Augustine would later build upon. The early 
Christian doctrine of free will has naturally become a large area of study in 
modern academia and numerous scholars have highlighted its importance for 
early Christian discourse on ethics; free will has even been portrayed as one 
of the key features of Christian thinking setting itself apart from Greek and 
Roman thought. 

Scholars who have explored the topic of early Christian views on free 
will often argue that the ‘Christina view —that all humans are endowed with 
the ability to freely choose between good and evil—was developed in opposi- 
tion to the ‘Gnostic view’, which rejected free will in favor of determinism.” 
As developments in ‘Gnostic Studies’ during the last half-decade have shown, 
the dichotomy Christian-Gnostic is polemically inspired and many of those 
ancient people associated with ‘Gnosticism’ were Christians and should be 
regarded as part of early Christian history. It is somewhat curious, then— 
considering the strides that have been taken towards revealing the true breath 
of early Christian pluralism—that most recent studies on the nature of will in 
early Christian thought have omitted any serious analysis of what was clearly 
one of the most important early Christian discussions of will, namely proto- 
heterodox views that restricted it, those views associated with determinism 
and compatibilism.3 These positions were serious contenders in the discourse 


1 For some of the more recent works, see George E. Karamanolis, The Philosophy of Early 
Christianity (London and New York: Routledge, 2014), 144; Michael Frede, A Free Will: Origins 
of the Notion in Ancient Thought, ed. A. A. Long (Berkley: University of California Press, 2011). 
See the note above and below for scholars who have argued this. 
Frede, A Free Will; Kyle Harper, From Shame to Sin: The Christian Transformation of Sexual 
Morality in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 2013); Karamanolis, 
Philosophy; Scott, when discussing Origen’s views of will repeatedly refers to the ‘Gnostic’ 
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on human will and vital in the development of early Christian discussions on 
the nature of human will and its relation to in ethics. 

The chief opponents of those church fathers who promoted free will were 
without a doubt the so-called “Valentinians. These Christians were for po- 
lemical convenience sake often associated with “Gnostics” According to many 
church fathers, the Valentinians favored determinism, a position that suppos- 
edly caused them to disregard ethics as irrelevant. That Valentinians would 
have been uninterested in ethics is a polemically inspired slander that has 
been rightfully abandoned by most scholars during the past few decades.* 
Valentinian texts undoubtedly engage with ethics and consequently, several 
studies in the field have been dedicated to the subject.5 Unfortunately, the 
baby has been thrown out with the bathwater. Some scholars have portrayed 
determinism, too—just like the lack of Valentinian interest in ethics—as an 
invention of polemically inspired church fathers. This view is not accurate. 
As will be demonstrated here, there were indeed early Christians who rejected 


view (represented by Valentinus, Basilides, and Marcion), as the ‘deterministic’ view without 
any real qualification (see Mark S. M. Scott, Journey Back to God: Origen on the Problem of Evil 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

4 At times one still encounters the old preconception, however; see, for example, Panayotis 
Coutsoumpos, “The Strong/Gnosis: Paul, and the Corinthian Community’, in Paul and 
Gnosis, eds. Stanley E. Porter and David I. Yoon (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 195. Here ‘Gnostics’ (what 
is meant by that remains unclear) are still portrayed as either drawn to renouncing the world 
or libertine ethics. 

5 Fora discussion of ethics in Valentinian works, see, for example, Michel Desjardins, Sin in 
Valentinianism (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990); Ismo Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism: Myth, 
Lifestyle, and Society in the School of Valentinus (New York: Columbia University Press, 2008); 
Philip L. Tite, Valentinian Ethics and Paraenetic Discourse: Determining the Social Function of 
Moral Exhortation in Valentinian Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2009); Ismo Dunderberg, Gnostic 
Morality Revisited (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015). 

6 Inher monograph on ‘Gnostic’ attitudes toward fate, Nicola Denzey Lewis commented upon 
Irenaeus’s portrayal of certain Valentinians as determinists, claiming that: “... there is no 
substance to Irenaeus’ claim; it is merely a standard critique of an opponent's theological 
position applied, mutatis mutandis, to the Valentinians” (Nicola Denzey Lewis, Cosmology 
and Fate in Gnosticism and Graeco-Roman Antiquity: Under Pitiless Skies (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 
27). Ina recent journal article, Lautaro Roig Lanzillotta states that: “The discovery of the Nag 
Hammadi manuscripts has, however, dramatically changed our conception of the Gnostic 
worldview. We now know, for example, that determinism, in spite of the heresiologists, 
did not characterize Gnostic anthropology”(Lautaro Roig Lanzillotta, “A Way of Salvation: 
Becoming Like God in Nag Hammadi”, Numen 60 (2013): 72-73). In one very fundamental way 
Roig Lanzillotta and Denzey Lewis are both right, one should be careful of generalizing about 
‘Gnostics’ and ‘Valentinians’. A closer look at these two quotations suggests that determin- 
ism is reduced to an invention of polemically inspired heresiologists. It is not my intention 
to point out these two scholars particularly, but rather to highlight what I consider to be a 
broader trend in recent scholarship. 
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the view that all humans were endowed with free will, a position which could 
be used to generate an ethical system similarly effective to that of those who 
professed the doctrine of free will. It is understandable that one could come to 
the conclusion that determinism must have been a polemical invention, con- 
sidering that the detailed workings of early Christian views associated with 
deterministic and compatibilist views, and how exactly they sustained an ethi- 
cal system, remain to be explored. With this book I hope to take a step toward 
remedying this lack. 


1 The Structure of the Present Study 


Determinism, for our purposes, is the rejection of the thought that humans 
are endowed with free will, and the adoption of the notion that each per- 
son's fate is preordained. Compatibilism—which I will treat as a form of 
determinism—is the idea that causal determinism is compatible with human 
ability to make choices, however limited they may be.’ In the scholarship 
of ancient philosophy, deterministic views have not been reduced to the 
descriptions of their opponents, nor treated as polemical façades. The rejec- 
tion of free will did not equal simple fatalism, nor did it lead to disinterest 
in ethical questions. For example, no one today would think of Stoics as dis- 
interested in ethics, yet Stoicism represents perhaps the most famous an- 
cient determinism.® A well-known study which shows how determinism can 
indeed work to construct and sustain ethics is Max Weber’s classic work on 
sixteenth-century Protestant ethics in light of the theology of predestination.9 
Nevertheless, in early Christian studies, Christian deterministic views have 
often been dismissed as either irrational ‘Gnostic’ claptrap, or reduced to the 
inventions of heresiologists.!° 

As a case study this book explores the ethics of an early Christian text that 
has received less scholarly attention than it merits: The Tripartite Tractate 


7 In the modern discourse surrounding Christian attitudes toward free will and human 
volition one mostly encounters the term determinism, even if the term compatibilism 
would be more fitting. In order not to lose touch with this discourse, I will mainly employ 
the term “determinism”. For more on the nature of determinism and compatibilism, see 
below. 

8 See for example Susanne Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1998). 

9 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2001 [1930]). 

10 Fora more thorough discussion of previous attitudes toward early Christian determinism, 
see further below. 
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(henceforth abbreviated TriTrac)." TriTrac is the second longest text in the 
Nag Hammadi collection and contains an immensely detailed creation story, 
as well as comprehensive discussions on anthropology and soteriology. Several 
translations and text-critical commentaries have been published on TriTrac 
since the Nag Hammadi texts were encountered, yet hardly any thematic stud- 
ies at all.!2 By investigating the ethics of TriTrac—a text that should indeed be 
described as an example of early Christian determinism—I argue that we can 
gain valuable insights into a part of the early Christian world that has been 
misrepresented and overlooked. 

A few preliminary notes are due on the text in question. TriTrac is part of 
Nag Hammadi Codex I, and usually dated to the fourth century, although it is 
most likely based on an earlier Greek version. The text, 88 manuscript pages 
long, is without a title, getting its name from the fact that the ancient copyist 
divided the text with decorative markings in two places, thus separating the 
tractate into three parts—hence it was called ‘The Tripartite Tractate’. The first 
part (51-104), which is by far the longest of the three, deals with protology. 
We read of the Father, the Son, and the Church from where a community of 
Aeons emanate. The youngest of these Aeons, “the Logos’, strays away from the 
highest world to commence his own creation together with the Demiurge and 
other lowly cosmic powers.“ The second part of the text (104-108), the short- 
est, deals with the creation of humanity. Here we read that humankind is split 
into three types: the pneumatic, psychic, and material. The third and last part 
of the text (108-138) deals with the coming of the Savior, (identified as Jesus 
on earth) and the salvation of the pneumatic humans, as well as the psychics, 


ıı Oo This is the only time I give the full title of a text which is otherwise abbreviated. For a full 
list of abbreviations, see above. 

12 To my knowledge, there are no previously published thematical monographs on TriTrac. 
However, there are two unpublished dissertations: Owen Michael Smith, “Approaches 
to the Unknown God in Second-Century Middle Platonic Natural Theology and the 
Valentinian Gnosticism of the Tripartite Tractate (NHC 1,5)” (PhD diss., University 
of Texas at Austin, 1995); and Matthew Clark Brewer, “The Form of the Formless’: A 
Hermeneutical Exegesis of the Tripartite Tractate from Nag Hammadi Codex I” (PhD 
diss., University of Kent at Canterbury, 2000). These works are discussed further below. I 
do not include unpublished M.A. theses here. 

13 The above is merely meant as a short introduction to TriTrac. Details of the text’s material 
and contextual background are discussed in more depth further below, where references 
to previous research into TriTrac are also provided and discussed. 

14 Inthis study, I refer to the Logos in the male gender. Even though the Logos and the Aeons 
could be seen as standing above cosmic classifications like male and female, the text at 
times presents femaleness as a sickness (94:16-18) which Logos combats, thus I choose 
to refer to the Logos as ‘he. For more on the text’s attitude to male versus female, see 
Chapter 2 below. 
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while the material human beings are condemned to dissolve into nothingness. 
As I argue in greater detail in later chapters, TriTrac seems to present a soteriol- 
ogy detached from the notion of free will, which is restricted to the beings in 
the highest heavens; how people react to the appearance of the Savior reveals 
whether they are pneumatic, psychic, or material humans, that is, if they have 
the capacity for salvation or not. 

The central goal of the present study is to address how such a seemingly 
fixed system laid the foundations for ethical discussion. In order to engage 
with questions like, ‘by what proposed principles should people live?, and 
‘how is virtue defined?, we first need to understand how TriTrac presents 
the basic workings and mechanisms behind human decision-making and the 
nature of the faculty of choice.5 This entails research into ancient physics, 
epistemology, cognitive theory, and cosmology. Approaching TriTrac’s ethics, 
and the basic ontological and cognitive principles at its foundation, also allows 
us to consider—in a more detailed manner than before—the context of this 
most intriguing and complex early Christian text. 

This book, just like TriTrac, is divided into three parts. Part 1 is devoted to 
TriTrac’s place within the theoretical foundations of ancient ethical discourse, 
illuminated by unpacking and studying aspects of its very detailed creation 
myth. Looking more closely at the creation scene—chiefly the description of, 
and relations between, the different substances that make up humanity and all 
existence—allows us to enter the realm of ancient physics, cognitive science, 
epistemology, and anthropological theories. Part 1 is divided into three chapters 
that examine how human cognition and decision-making is thought to have 
worked. Chapter 1 explores the epistemology and ontology presented in TriTrac. 
Chapter 2 focuses on the composition of the human mind read from the perspec- 
tive of TriTrac's theory of emotions. Chapter 3 penetrates further into the theory 
of the mind, investigating how human choice and the mechanisms of cogni- 
tion work, and how free will is defined. Each of these chapters explores topics 
relevant to the ethics of the text as these matters—ontology, epistemology and 
cognitive theory, the nature of passions, and the debate over (not just accep- 
tance of) free will—are areas that remain understudied in TriTrac. 


15 Jamnotignorant of the important and insightful work of many classicists such as Albrecht 
Dihle, who has masterfully explained and expanded upon the complexity of ancient dis- 
cussions of will and choice. See Albrecht Dihle, The Theory of Will in Classical Antiquity 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1982). However, these 
studies have yet to be applied on a detailed level to the material that was then called 
Gnostic. For detailed discussions of the use and development of the notion of free will in 
antiquity, see Chapter 3 below. 
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In Part 11 we turn to lived ethics, exploring questions such as: What is the 
ideal social structure of society? How do people differ from each other and 
how should they live their lives in the world? Part 11 is also divided into three 
chapters. The first chapter in Part 11, Chapter 4, deals with the anthropology of 
TriTrac, a much-debated topic in studies of Valentinian texts. Here I argue that 
the anthropology presented in the text follows a pedagogical model common 
in antiquity. I put the findings in Part 1 into context and ask what social rami- 
fications an ethical system would have that rejected the doctrine of free will 
and did not allow for humans’ transcending the limitations of their physical, 
intellectual, and soteriological nature. How would a fixed anthropology have 
worked in practice? Chapter 5 discusses the ideal social structure presented in 
TriTrac. The text mentions teaching, learning, and a school, and in this chap- 
ter, we explore the importance played by pedagogy and the relation between 
the two concepts school and church. The term ‘School of Valentinus’, which 
some scholars have adopted, is also scrutinized. Chapter 6 explores TriTrac's 
attitudes to involvement in politics and everyday life. How should Christians 
participate in the non-Christian majority society and what can this tell us of 
the context of the composition of TriTrac? The three chapters in Part 11 deal 
with questions which represent common topics addressed in studies of early 
Christian ethics, questions such as: How should people live in the world? What 
social structures and hierarchies are most suitable? How do people improve 
morally? My aim has been for the answers presented in these chapters to illu- 
minate early Christian ethics in general, especially considering the determin- 
istic nature of the text. 

The book concludes with Part 111, which contains one chapter: Chapter 7. 
Here the findings of the study are summarized and their implications discussed. 
In conclusion, a hypothesis about the ‘original’ context of TriTrac is presented 
which suggests that the text derives from a pre-monastic city context consist- 
ing of an inner circle of people engaged in theological study within a larger 
lay-Christian community: two groups that would meet at times for communal 
worship and for basic educational and catechumenal purposes. Although it is 
not the main task of this study to explore TriTrac’s later contexts, it neverthe- 
less becomes evident that many of the themes central to TriTrac reverberate 
in later monastic literature. This final chapter is followed by a short appendix 
with a few suggestions on where further research would be most likely to yield 
fruitful results. 

Before this study of TriTrac's ethics can commence, there are important pre- 
liminary issues that need to be addressed regarding the terminology to be used 
in this study. After these considerations, I provide a resume of the contents 
of TriTrac and situate TriTrac in the ancient context wherein the study takes 
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place. This is followed by a review of previous research on the text and, finally, 
some general points are made on the study and nature of early Christian views 
on free will and ethics and where TriTrac fits into this discourse. 


2 Who Were the Valentinians? 


TriTrac is often defined as a Valentinian text, a phenomenon that is tradition- 
ally described as a form of ancient Christian ‘Gnosticism’. As is well known 
today, the term ‘Gnosticism’ has brought with it deeply negative connotations.16 
It has been defined in many ways but most often in opposition to ‘true’ or 
‘pure’ Christianity or Judaism or Platonism—just to pick three phenomena 
that Gnosticism has been thought to ‘appropriate’—as if these terms were in 
some way clear categories. After 1945, when the Nag Hammadi writings were 
discovered, some of which fit particular patterns that the church fathers re- 
jected, it became clear the extent to which the church fathers’ polemics had in- 
fluenced the definition of the category. Michael A. Williams’ book, Rethinking 
Gnosticism, showed that many stereotypes associated with ‘Gnosticism’ were 
misleading.” The texts and groups that were being labeled Gnostic did not rep- 
resent what the category was thought to reference: anti-cosmism, body-hatred, 
disinterest in ethics, to mention a few supposed characteristics. Williams’ work 
illustrated the imprecision of the term and showed that it brought with it erro- 
neous preconceptions that did not find support in the ancient source material. 
Karen King went on to describe how the term had been used in modern time 


16 The term ‘Gnosticism’ was first used, as far as we can tell, in 1669, by the Protestant apolo- 
getic theologian, Henry More, to designate the teachings of his Catholic opponents. The 
Catholics were, according to More, leading the masses to heresy, just like he maintained 
“Gnosticism” had done in ancient time. ‘Gnosticism’ was a term More used for many dif- 
ferent groups and individuals that the church fathers had written about and whom they 
said called themselves ‘Gnostics’, or whom they labeled as such. The church fathers’ por- 
trayal of their opponents, ‘the Gnostics, was at first read uncritically. Irenaeus of Lyon 
disputed those who claimed possession of a certain knowledge (gnosis) which Irenaeus 
viewed was a “knowledge falsely so called” (probably citing 1Tim 6:20-21). These an- 
cient people were prone to mythologizing and distorting, and were lured by syncretis- 
tic ‘Hellenism, according to Adolf von Harnack (Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma I 
(New York: Dover Publishing, 1961). For a history of the term among early apologetic 
Protestants, see Karen King, What is Gnosticism? (Cambridge and London: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 2003). 

17 Michael A. Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”: An Argument for Dismantling a Dubious 
Category (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1996). See also Morton Smith, “The 
History of the term Gnostikos” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, vol. 2, ed. Bentley Layton 
(Leiden: Brill, 1981), 796-807. 
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to construct ‘the other’; and here, too, it had been used arbitrarily, often more 
or less as a synonym for heresy.!8 

Due to the work of King, Williams, and others, many scholars have stopped 
using the term ‘Gnosticism’, arguing that it is just too laden with imprecision 
and apologetic circumstance to be used in an effective and neutral way. I sym- 
pathize with this view, yet the rule that guides me in choosing whether to em- 
ploy a category or not is its functionality. Is the term useful? Does it allow us 
to approach and understand the material at hand better? This is not the case 
for TriTrac and early Christian ethics in general. Using the term in this study 
would most likely imply relations between texts, individuals, and groups that 
did not necessarily exist, as well as clouding other possibilities. Thus, the cat- 
egories ‘Gnosticism’ and ‘Gnostic’ will not be utilized in this study.!® 

Some of the same problems that come with the term ‘Gnosticism’ are also 
associated with ‘Valentinianism’, which is also a polemical construction; con- 
trary to ‘Gnosticism’, however, many of the church fathers’ descriptions of 
Valentinian theology fit ancient sources in a much more concrete and precise 
way than the sweeping term ‘Gnosticism, which is ultimately a modern con- 
cept. Contrary to ‘Gnosticism’, Valentinianism can be more firmly traced to 
historical people, possibly an originator (Valentinus), as well as concrete theo- 
logical motifs.29 Thus, I will use the term Valentinian at times to refer to these 
theological peculiarities that were identified by some church fathers and that 


18 King, What is Gnosticism? See further, Karen King, “Social and Theological Effects of 
Heresiological Discourse’, in Heresy and Identity in Late Antiquity, eds. Eduard Iricinschi 
and Holger M. Zellentin (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 28-49; Karen King, “Toward 
a Discussion of the Category ‘Gnosis/Gnosticism’: The Case of the Epistle of Peter to 
Philip” in Jesus in apokryphen Evangelieniiberlieferungen. Beiträge zu aufserkanonischen 
Jesusüberlieferungen aus verschiedenen Sprach- und Kulturtraditionen, eds. J. Frey and 
J. Schröter (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 445-465. 

1g A recent trend among some scholars is to narrow down the use of the term ‘Gnostic’ 
and ‘Gnosticism’ to refer to the Sethian material, beginning with those Irenaeus first 
called “multitude of Gnostics” in the end of book 1 of Against Heresies (Chapters 29- 
31). See Bentley Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures: A New Translation with Annotations and 
Introductions (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1987); David Brakke, The Gnostics (Cambridge, 
M.A.: Harvard University Press, 2010); and Tuomas Rasimus, Paradise Reconsidered in 
Gnostic Myth-making: Rethinking Sethianism in Light of the Ophite Evidence (Leiden: Brill, 
2009). However, I will simply use the term Sethian when referring to this category, in order 
not to risk confusion. But as Rasimus has shown, the category Sethian is not simple either, 
most likely the category includes several different groups and myths. For example, the 
creation story of the Ophite traditions were most likely foundational for what we today 
call Sethianism. Nevertheless, I wonder if this category becomes more clear if we instead 
call it Gnostic, which brings with it many other preconceived notions. 

20 This has been studied in detail in Einar Thomassen’s book, The Spiritual Seed: The Church 
of the Valentinians (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 
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can also be found in later texts from the Nag Hammadi collection. However, 
Ido not use the category Valentinian to refer to a homogenous movement or 
a fixed theological system in antiguity, but rather a collection of theological 
motifs of sorts (possibly going back to Valentinus) that inspired some early 
Christian theologians.*! These Christians were called ‘Valentinians’ by some 
church fathers for polemical convenience.22 However, there is no evidence 
that those identified as Valentinians called themselves that, nor do we find the 
term in any of the texts that have been identified as Valentinian.” Considering 
this background, it is problematic to classify texts, people, and theological fea- 
tures as Valentinian.2* However, since our sources for ancient Christianity are 
scarce as they are, it would be unfortunate to limit ourselves even further by 
disregarding similarities just because the sources have a critical and polemi- 
cal tone.?5 Instead, we should formulate carefully, and not impose precon- 
ceived notions on texts that do not fit them.2® We should strive to read the 


21 I will when possible avoid using the ‘-ism’ Valentinianism, in order not to add to the reifi- 
cation of a fixed theology or social category, and instead refer to Valentinian traits or texts. 

22 For details on Valentinus’ life and works, see Christoph Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus? 
Untersuchungen zur valentinianischen Gnosis mit einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten 
Valentins (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992). 

23 Frederik Wisse, “Prolegomena to the Study of the New Testament and Gnosis’, in The 
New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in Honour of Robert McL. Wilson, ed. A. H. B. Logan and 
A. J. M. Wedderburn (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1983), 138-145. 

24 Michel Desjardins, “The Sources for Valentinian Gnosticism: A Question of Methodology’, 
Vigiliae Christianae 49 (1986): 342-347. David Brakke rightly points out that in using terms 
like ‘Gnosticism’ (and this applies to Valentinianism also), there is a risk that peripheral 
‘Gnostic’ features of a text/group (for example, belief in a Demiurge) take precedence in 
importance at the expense of something that could have been more central, for example, 
the saving message of Jesus (Brakke, The Gnostics, 1-28). See also Williams, Rethinking, 
51, where he acknowledges the usefulness of using terms like ‘Valentinian’ to highlight 
specific sub-traditions within the broader category of Christianity. See also the discus- 
sion in Tite, Valentinian Ethics, 1-20; and Einar Thomassen, “L’histoire du valentinisme 
et le Traité Tripartite”, in LAnnuaire de l’École pratique des hautes études 103 (1994-1995): 
301-303. 

25 This has recently been discussed by, for example, Geoffrey Smith, in Guilt by Association: 
Heresy Catalogues in Early Christianity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 170. 

26 See also Michael Kaler and Marie-Pierre Bussières, “Was Heracleon a Valentinian? A New 
Look at Old Sources”, Harvard Theological Review 99:3 (2006): 275-289. Here it is argued 
that people were often described as Valentinians on genealogical grounds in antiquity, 
and not on doctrinal similarity (although the one does not exclude the other). Kaler and 
Bussiéres look at how Origen and Clement attached the term ‘Valentinian’ to Heracleon 
on different grounds; Clement on a genealogical basis and Origen on grounds of hear- 
say. Nevertheless, this does not make the category less useful for our purposes; there are 
indeed notions in Heracleon's work (at least that cited by Origen) that could be called 
Valentinian as we here will define the term. 
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second-hand sources critically without drawing absolute conclusions: making 
suggestions, arguing for the most probable and illuminating perspectives, and 
opening them up for discussion and interpretive possibilities rather than ob- 
structing them. In light of this, and remembering not to reify as a fixity or a 
social identity something that did not necessarily exist, I do think the category 
‘Valentinian’ is useful in the present study, in order to point out particular early 
Christian theological traits and help situate them in a specific context. 

So, what are these particular traits, and in what concrete way does the 
category illuminate the study at hand? The motifs that are found in church 
fathers’ depictions of Valentinians?7 that also fit first-hand sources, and thus 
make up the category as it will be used here, include the following: (1) interest 
in protological and pleromatological issues;2 (2) the idea that the cosmos was 
not formed by the highest God but rather a lower being (sometimes called the 
Demiurge); (3) the idea that the heavenly world (often called the Pleroma) was 
populated by eternal beings called Aeons (sometimes identified as the emana- 
tions of the Father); (4) the idea that the youngest of these Aeons fell from 
heaven and gave rise to a lower form of existence, that is, material existence 
in the cosmos where some of the heavenly substance and the youngest Aeon 
ended up; and lastly (5) the raising of a barrier between Pleroma and cosmos 
and the entry of a heavenly Savior figure into the cosmos, identified with Jesus 
on earth, who comes in need of salvation himself.29 

Texts that can be viewed as Valentinian, according to this typology, include, 
but are not restricted to: GosTruth,39 TriTrac, GosPhil, InterpKnow, ValExp, 


27 Oo Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.1-7; Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies; Tertullian, Against 
the Valentinians; Clement, Stromata 11.3, 11.8, 111.1, 111.4, IV.9, IV.13, V.1, VI.6, V11.17; Origen, 
Commentary on John; Epiphanius, Panarion 33. For a discussion of these sources and for 
the exact passages, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 39-45, 59-61, 104-107, 119—129, 193-230, 
241-247. It should also be noted that, since the work of David M. Litwa, the attribution of 
Refutation of All Heresies to Hippolytus is in question. See David M. Litwa, ed., Refutation 
of All Heresies (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2016). 

28  Protology refers to the events in the first beginnings, between the time the first godhead 
started the initial creation until the beginning of the formation of matter. Pleromatology 
is what I call the interest shown in the detailed formation of the Pleroma, the workings of, 
and relation between, the different heavenly figures in the Pleroma. The term Pleroma is 
here used when the highest realm is made up of a larger group of heavenly beings, most 
often called Aeons. Thomassen and others have discussed this in detail and chiefly identi- 
fied two pleromatological approaches in Valentinian material. For details, see Thomassen, 
Spiritual Seed, 193-332. 

29 The typological features have been thoroughly studied before. For more detailed descrip- 
tions of what Valentinian theology included, see Desjardins, Sin in Valentinianism, 3-17; 
Thomassen, Spiritual Seed. 

30 When referring to GosTruth below, I always refer to the better-preserved version in 
Codex 1, if nothing else is indicated. 
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and ExcTheod.3! The heresiologists discussed many people, who they called 
Valentinians, to whom these theological traits were attached, such as Ptolemy 
and Heracleon (just to mention two referred to in more detail by the church 
fathers).32 Not all of the above texts have every one of these features and the 
features do at times differ between the texts. Furthermore, there are other texts 
and fragments that arguably should be included in the category (or at least 
texts that are often thought to be Valentinian). However, since I do not pro- 
pose to present a coherent definition of the phenomenon of Valentinianism, 
nor strive to present a final list of Valentinian texts, I will not venture into de- 
tailed analysis of which other texts could be included in the category. These 
texts are here called Valentinian so as to facilitate a smoother discussion of 
particular theological traits found in them, traits that church fathers such as 
Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Tertullian, Clement, Origen, and Epiphanius attached to 
theological opponents they called Valentinians.3* 

There are other attributes that could be added to the list of Valentinian 
traits, for example, a tripartite anthropology, specific rituals (like the bridal 


31 GosTruth does not have a clear myth of a falling youngest Aeon; instead we have the char- 
acter Error (TMANH). However, we do find a Pleroma and Aeons, as well as a soteriology 
and anthropology that fit the other texts, so one can with relative certainty draw connec- 
tions between the theology of these texts. The variance is not a problem for the present 
purposes, but rather proves my point about Valentinian theology not being a clear-cut 
category in ancient time. GosPhil is difficult to place in an earlier setting, since it, as 
Hugo Lundhaug has argued convincingly, shows awareness of fifth century theological 
debates. Lundhaug does not view the text as Valentinian (see Hugo Lundhaug, Images of 
Rebirth: Cognitive Poetics and Transformational Soteriology in the Gospel of Philip and the 
Exegesis on the Soul (Leiden: Brill, 2010). However, there is material in the text that recalls 
Valentinian theology as defined above; for example, Sophia is an important character, and 
the Demiurge as well as the Aeons of the Pleroma are discussed in the many seemingly 
disconnected passages that comprise the text. Concerning ExcTheod, we should be aware 
that this is not one text, but rather a composition of what seems to be several different 
Valentinian texts. It was already divided into four parts in the nineteenth century. See 
Georg Heinrich, Die valentinianische Gnosis und die heilige Schrift (Berlin: Weigandt und 
Greiben, 1871), 92. For a translation into English, and for the edition which will here be 
referenced, see Robert Pierce Casey, The Excerpta ex Theodoto of Clement of Alexandria 
(Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 1934). 

32 For more information on these two, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 17-22, 103-118, and 
for a list of individuals identified as Valentinians by the church fathers, see Thomassen, 
Spiritual Seed, 491-508. 

33 For example, Ptolemy’s Letter to Flora quoted by Epiphanius in his Panarion, and Nag 
Hammadi texts such as PrPaul (1,1), Letter to Rheginos (1,4), First and Second Apocalypse 
of James (v,3-4), Letter of Peter to Philip (v111,2). For a more thorough discussion of who 
counts which of these texts as Valentinian and why, see Tite, Valentinian Ethics, 15-17. 

34 Irenaeus, Against Heresies; Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies; Tertullian, Against the 
Valentinians; Clement, Stromata 11.3, 11.8, 111.1, 111.4, IV.9, IV.13, V.1, V1.6, VIL.17; Origen, 
Commentary on John (Fragments of Heracleon); Epiphanius, Panarion 31. 
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chamber), and soteriological details (like the correspondence of the body 
of the Savior with those he comes to save), but there is no need to further de- 
fine the term ‘Valentinian’ here since I will not treat the category as a clearly 
defined social or theological entity;35 rather arguing that previous research on 
TriTrac has at times been led astray by reading it in light of a grand narrative 
of Valentinian theology. Furthermore, Valentinian texts have many similari- 
ties to other religious phenomena such as Sethian texts; Ap/ohn, for example, 
also presents a myth where an Aeon falls, a Demiurge creates the cosmos, and 
a Savior appears from the highest heaven.3® However, there are fundamental 
differences that set Sethian texts apart from Valentinian texts: for example, 
the role played by Seth and the image of the highest world populated by four 
light creatures, traits that are not extant in Valentinian material. When I use 
the term ‘Valentinian’, I refer to a set of ideas, not a fixed social group.3” The 
term will be employed simply to highlight particular theological traits popu- 
lar among some of the Christians the church fathers opposed, Christians who 
did not necessarily have more in common with each other than their being 
inspired by similar theological and cosmological traits.38 Thus, the term is here 
used chiefly to locate TriTrac and some other texts that at times will be used as 
comparandum within a particular intra-Christian discussion. 


35 The contrary approach has perhaps most vividly been argued for by Einar Thomassen, 
The Spiritual Seed; Einar Thomassen, “Going to Church with the Valentinians’, in 
Practicing Gnosis: Ritual, Magic, Theurgy and Liturgy in Nag Hammadi, Manichaean and 
Other Ancient Literature. Essays in Honor of Birger A. Pearson, eds. April DeConick et al. 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 183-197. 

36 See, for example, Karen King, The Secret Revelation of John (Cambridge and London: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2006). 

37 We cannot presuppose that there is an active social group that reflects a text's commu- 
nity ideal and ritual outlook. What is more, we should certainly not take several different 
texts that have clear differences, their exact background being uncertain, and reify the 
same community context. The social context should be argued for, for each specific text. 
Furthermore, the ancients who were inspired by the kind of mythologumena that is here 
called Valentinian, could have been part of Christian communities to which also proto- 
orthodox theologians belonged. This is surely not inconceivable; consider that Valentinus 
was, in his lifetime, never excommunicated. He and his followers did not start a compet- 
ing Church, unlike Marcion. 

38 However, I do not deny that people who were inspired by Valentinian myths would have 
been more easily drawn to other people harboring similar myths, rather than Christians 
who rejected these myths. My point is simply that we cannot reify a fixed social group 
from a text that has particular theological traits. At the same time, it is important to re- 
member the plurality and dynamic nature of the early Christian landscape. For more on 
the plurality of early Christianity, see Brakke, The Gnostics, go—11. 
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Much of TriTrac consists of a very long and complex creation myth, which, I 
argue, is the key to understanding the basic principles that supply the founda- 
tions for the ethics presented in the text. A myth is a story—that much is gen- 
erally agreed upon—although the question of what else ‘myth’ is, and is not, 
is a huge topic in religious studies. In the past and in some contexts still today, 
myth is synonymous with ‘made up’ or ‘false’.39 This view of myth, narrowed 
down to its colloquial sense, is indeed an outdated use of the term in religious 
studies. However, as Bronislaw Malinowski pointed out at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, myth “is not merely a story told but a reality lived ... 
[a] sacred story [that] lives in our ritual, in our morality, as it governs our faith 
and controls our conduct”19 Malinowski's view is close to how religion in 
general was approached by Clifford Geertz, who suggested that religions are 
like cultural systems of symbols that simultaneously create “models of” real- 
ity and “models for” reality. All symbols fluctuate between these two; they 
are appropriated in order to give meaning to reality by simultaneously making 
reality conform to the system while arranging the system in light of reality. 
By this he means that religion explains how and why things are as they are 
while simultaneously telling us how things ought to be.* It is by means of this 


39 As Paul Veyne has pointed out concerning the Greeks’ relation to their myths: the ques- 
tion whether myths are ‘true’ or not would probably have come as a surprise to many 
of the ancients. He notes, along with many other scholars like Foucault, that how truth 
is defined is not a self-evident question, it varies historically. Power relations should be 
taken into consideration: who decides what is considered to be knowledge, truth, beauty, 
goodness, or truth? This is context-bound. Of course, the Greeks—if we take them as an 
example—saw their myths as being true in some sense, just as people today value the 
stories that belong to our time and culture. See Paul Veyne, Did the Greeks Believe in Their 
Gods? An Essay on the Constitutive Imagination. Translation by Paula Wissing (Chicago 
and London: Chicago University Press, 1983). This, however, does not mean that myths 
were not also questioned and discussed by some. Atheism is not an exclusively mod- 
ern phenomenon; see Tim Whitmarsh, Battling the Gods: Atheism in the Ancient World 
(London: Faber & Faber, 2016). 

40 (o Fromhis talk “Myth in Primitive Psychology” held in honor of Sir James Frazer in Liverpool 
1925. The quote is taken from the collection of Malinowski’s works, in Ivan Strenski, ed., 
Malinowski and the Work of Myth (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1992), 81. 

41 Clifford Geertz, “Religion as Cultural System’, in The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected 
Essays by Clifford Geertz, ed. Clifford Geertz (New York: Basic Books, 2000 [1973]), 87-125. 

42 Geertz has been criticized by Talal Asad, for example, who rejects all definitions that 
border on essentialism and universalism, which Asad sees as necessarily Eurocentric 
and Christocentric considering the background of concepts like ‘religion’ and ‘myth’. 
Asad has written that Geertz’s definition ignores “varying social condition” (Talal Asad, 
“Anthropological Conceptions of Religion: Reflections on Geertz”, Man 18:2 (1983): 237). 
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perspective that I approach religious narratives as myth, and the creation story 
we encounter in TriTrac. Myths are stories that create and legitimate structures 
and values for the group to whom they belong.33 

The ethics of TriTrac can be approached through the myth presented in the 
text. There are few passages in TriTrac that elaborate on ethical conduct ex- 
plicitly, which is in all likelihood one reason why the ethics of TriTrac remains 
rather unexplored.** My argument is that even though the clear paraenetic 
sections in the text are few (I return to this question shortly), the ethical out- 
look presented in the text would most likely have seemed quite clear for an 
ancient reader familiar with ethical discourse. As I will argue in Chapters 4 
and 5, formative ethical deliberation was in the ancient curriculum one of the 


This critique could be countered by reference to a quote from Santayana that Geertz 
provides in the introduction to his essay: “Any attempt to speak without speaking any 
particular language is not more hopeless than the attempt to have a religion that shall be 
no religion in particular ... Thus every living and healthy religion has a marked idiosyncra- 
sy” (Santayana, Reason in Religion, taken from Geertz, “Religion as Cultural System’, 87). 
Furthermore, Kevin Schilbrack has argued that Asad does not represent Geertz fairly in 
his critique, especially when presenting as Eurocentric and Christocentric Geertz’s view 
of religion as involving metaphysical claims. Claiming metaphysics as Christocentric or 
Eurocentric is a strange statement because invoking metaphysics has often been used to 
demonstrate the superiority of the West over non-Christian cultures (who are at times 
viewed as relying on metaphysics rather than ‘science’). For details of this debate, see 
Kevin Schilbrack, “Religion, Models of, and Reality: Are We Through with Geertz?” Journal 
of the American Academy of Religion 73:2 (2005): 429-452. 

43 See also Bruce Lincoln, Theorizing Myth: Narrative, Ideology, and Scholarship (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1999). Lincoln’s approach to myth is similar to the way 
Geertz looks at religion. Lincoln views myth as values in narrative form. 

44 Studies have been made of ‘Valentinian’ ethics but TriTrac does not play a central part 
in them. See, for example, Tite, Valentinian Ethics, devoted to GosTruth and InterpKnow. 
Desjardins investigates sin in Valentinianism and devotes approximately eight pages to 
the concept of sin in TriTrac, concluding that both pneumatics and psychics are indeed 
stricken and troubled by sin and need salvation from God. Thus, Desjardins’ thesis that 
ethics is not at all unimportant is confirmed. There is to my knowledge only one text that 
is solely devoted to the ethics of TriTrac: Alexander Kocar's article “Humanity Came to Be 
According to Three Essential Types’: Ethical Responsibility and Practice in the Valentinian 
Anthropogony of the Tripartite Tractate (NHC I,5)’, in Jewish and Christian Cosmogony in 
Late Antiquity, eds. Lance Jenott and Sarit Kattan Gribetz (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 
193-221. This very important article will be discussed in detail in Chapter 3, because Kocar 
investigates parallels to Stoic thought in order to illuminate TriTrac, which I also explore 
in detail below. Kocar’s text is divided into two parts, the first examines parallels with 
Stoicism, the other explores the ethics of the pneumatics in TriTrac and concludes that 
the text is strongly influenced by Pauline theology. I agree, further exploring topics Kocar 
touches on, for example the dynamics of soteriological fixity and social dynamics (see 
Chapter 4). 
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last topics a student approached, that is, an advanced topic, proceeded by rig- 
orous studies in physics, rhetoric, argumentative techniques, and other areas 
that were thought necessary to master before approaching formative ethics. It 
is in the myth presented in TriTrac that we find the foundations for advanced 
ethical considerations: epistemology, cognitive theory, and anthropology. 
Before elaborating on this point, let me give a very brief summary of the myth 
presented in TriTrac. The following are not quotes, but short accounts of the 
contents and structure of the different parts of the text: 


Part 1 (51:1-104:3): the Godhead, the Structure of the Heavens and the Nature, 
Organization, and Purpose of the Cosmic System 


51:11-74:18 In the beginning, there is only the Father. He is without begin- 
ning and without end, being complete and perfect and good. 
The Father wishes to be known. He creates a Son and then a 
Collective of Aeons called the Church. The members of the 
Church are given individuality and free will, and they exist in 
harmony, giving praise to the Father. 


74:18-77:11 The youngest of the Aeons, called the Logos, driven by love 
of the Father, steps outside the harmony of the collective 
Church, also called the Pleroma. This happens in accordance 
with the will of the Father and a border is drawn between the 
Pleroma and the outside, occupied by the Logos. 


771—95:38 As a result of the absence of the Father, the Logos becomes 
confused and creates lower beings. The Logos' initial creation 
is identified as passions and creatures made of matter, which 
are described as the lowest form of existence. The Logos suf- 
fers due to his isolation and his association with the lack he 
has created. He repents and prays for forgiveness for the er- 
roneous result of his creation. From this remorse, psychic 
substance and psychic powers emerge. The psychic powers 
and the material creatures stand in opposition and fight each 
other. The Logos continues to be challenged by his creation 
and the Aeons of the Pleroma take pity on him. They send 
down the Savior, identified with the Son, the second principle 
of the Godhead. The Logos rejoices at the vision of the Savior 
and from this joy spiritual, or pneumatic, substances and pow- 
ers are born. 
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95:38-104:3 
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In a pedagogic act to teach the psychics the nature of error, 
and to subject the pneumatics to evil so they will learn of the 
toils of cosmic life, the Logos commences with organizing a 
system for this purpose. Each of the three levels of powers 
(material, psychic, and pneumatic) is given a dominion to 
rule. The Logos creates a demiurge. The Demiurge and his 
minions create the cosmos and all the things in the world, also 
humankind. 


Part 11 (104:4—108:12): the Creation of Humans 


104:4—108:12 


Humans are formed. They are made of a mix of all three sub- 
stances to which the Logos originally gave rise: matter and 
psychic and pneumatic stuff. Humanity is also divided into 
three kinds: people who reject the Savior, people who need to 
be convinced of the Savior's message, and those people who 
recognize the Savior right away. These three types of humans 
are called by the substance with which they are chiefly associ- 
ated: material, psychic, and pneumatic people. 


Part 111 (108:13-138:27): the Situation on Earth and Final Restoration 


108:13—114:30 


114:31—118:14 


Before the Savior appears on earth humans only have partial 
knowledge and the material and psychic powers rule. Greek 
philosophers, who are guided by the material powers, are di- 
vided concerning knowledge and fight amongst each other. 
The Jews, on the other hand, have partial knowledge and are 
guided by the psychic powers. But they, too, are divided con- 
cerning knowledge of God. 


The Savior appears on earth. He takes on the same form as 
the humans on earth and is born in body and soul. The Savior, 
born as Jesus Christ, accepts death in order to grant humans 
salvation and freedom from ignorance and suffering. Those 
who reject him are destined for destruction, but are allowed 
to remain as long as Logos’ organization exists because they 
are useful for the system that he set in place. 
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118:14—122:12 


122:12—138:27 
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Humans react differently to the coming of the Savior. The 
pneumatic people react instantly and rush toward the Savior. 
The psychics need convincing but nevertheless possess the 
ability to recognize the Savior. The psychic people celebrate 
communion with the pneumatics, sing hymns and share in 
their suffering. The material people reject the Savior. 


The pneumatics are the main target for the Savior's work. They 
make up the body of the Savior, they are his church and cor- 
respond to the Church in the Pleroma.** The psychic people 
who accept the Savior are rewarded for their work. However, 
the pneumatic and psychic humans’ reward in the end-time 
differs. Everything will be reduced once again to the three sub- 
stances. The material substance is alien to the Pleroma and will 
be destroyed. The pneumatic substance is of the same kind 
as those who exist in the Pleroma and will be integrated into 
it and to the aeonic collective. The psychic substance is not 
naturally from the Pleroma but, as a reward for their accep- 
tance of the Savior and the aid they bring to their pneumatic 
superiors, the psychics will reap the benefits of salvation in a 
position below the Pleroma. 


This story needs unpacking and elaboration in order to be made relevant for 


ethical discussions, that much is clear.*6 It is with this that the present study 


of TriTrac is chiefly concerned. By looking more closely at the creation scene 


(Part 1 of TriTrac), the relation between the different substances and how they 


are described—the substances that later make up humanity—we enter the 


realm of ancient physics, cognitive science, epistemology, and anthropological 


theories. 


I have already emphasized the importance of context when approaching 


an ancient text and large parts of this present study engage with the detailed 


45 Iuse the capital C for the Church in the Pleroma, not the community of pneumatics on 
earth, in order to separate the two. 

46 There is, of course, a plethora of theological details that this summary omits, for example 
exactly how Logos organizes the cosmic system or that Logos is split as he falls away from 
the Pleroma; the baser part of him becoming trapped on the outside while the higher 
parts of him is reintegrated into the Pleroma. These particular theological details will be 
discussed in the following chapters as they become relevant for elucidating the ethical 
outlook of the text. 
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discussions that Greco-Roman philosophers—chiefly Stoics and Platonists— 
and Christians utilized when explaining the foundations of ethics. I will show 
how TriTrac positions itself within this debate. How the substances and the 
different powers we encounter in TriTrac relate to each other and to human- 
ity are fundamental questions for ethical considerations, because they help us 
answer basic questions: Of what does a human action consist? To what degree 
are humans free to choose their own actions? Are there hidden structures that 
influence human behavior? After these fundamental questions have been an- 
swered, we can go further and look more closely at how TriTrac relates to ques- 
tions concerning lived ethics. How should followers of Christ conduct their 
lives in the world? What is the ideal social state according to the text? These 
topics—lived ethics and their theoretical foundations—lie at the core of this 
study. Before I deliberate on why these issues are important to explore, how- 
ever, it is time to contextualize the text at hand. What is known of the material 
and historical background of TriTrac and what have previous scholars written 
about it? 


4 Previous Research on TriTrac and the Historical Setting of the Text 


TriTrac is the fifth text in Nag Hammadi Codex I. Several suggestions have 
been presented over the years as to the origins of the Nag Hammadi collection. 
The earliest scholarship examining these fascinating texts suggested that they 
could be related to the Egyptian monastic movement that had its birth, both 
chronologically and geographically,*” in the area where the texts were found.*® 


47 There have been many suggestions as to what kind of monks these might have been; 
Melitian, Origenist, and Pachomian monks have all been suggested at one time or an- 
other. Torgny Sâve-Söderberg has suggested that the texts could have been read by monks, 
not for edification, but to learn about their theological opponents to be able to refute 
them. See Torgny Save-Séderberg, “Holy Scripture or Apologetic Documentation? The 
‘Sitz im Leben’ of the Nag Hammadi Library”, in Les textes de Nag Hammadi: Colloque du 
Centre d'Histoire des Religions (Strasbourg, 23-25 octobre 1974), ed. J. E. Menard (Leiden: 
Brill, 1975), 3-14. This is a view with few supporters today. The texts were most likely 
owned by people who valued them as more than reference works, which is suggested by 
the decorations on the covers as well as the importance placed on the order of the texts. 
For a brief overview of the history of scholarship on the subject, see Hugo Lundhaug 
and Lance Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2015), 4-7. 

48 o There has recently been some debate concerning the validity of the story of the find; 
James Robinson's credibility has been questioned and he has been accused of oriental- 
ism. See Mark Goodacre, “How Reliable is the Story of the Nag Hammadi Discovery?” 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament 35 (2013): 303-322; Nicola Denzey Lewis and 
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Yet many have found it difficult to believe that monks owned the Nag Hammadi 
texts, much less read them for edification. Some have suggested that the texts 
belonged to one or a few wealthy learned individuals, while others have 
hypothesized a ‘Gnostic’ group behind them. Scholars supporting the view 
that the texts could not have belonged to proponents of the ‘mainstream’ 
Church are perhaps most clearly represented by Alexandr Khosroyev, who 
argued that most of the data, including codicological evidence, point to a 
Gnostic urban intelligentsia behind the codices, chiefly due to what was con- 
sidered to be their 'anti-biblical, ‘esoteric’, and philosophically laden mate- 
rial. TriTrac is one of the texts that has been used as a prime example of these 
characteristics.49 According to Khosroyev, the Nag Hammadi texts were com- 
mercial products, produced by professional booksellers, commissioned by 
urban religious group(s) with ‘syncretistic’ tendencies; he claims that they 
would not have interested monks.59 

Hugo Lundhaug and Lance Jenott have recently argued, rather convincingly 
in my opinion, that there are several problems with Khosroyev's thesis. The 
Gnosticism-Christianity paradigm, which Khosroyev and others who pose 
a ‘Gnostic-sect origin’ take as their departure, has permitted several flawed 
ideas to fester: for example, that the Nag Hammadi texts are ‘anti-biblical’, 


Justine Ariel Blount, “Rethinking the Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices’, Journal of 
Biblical Literature 133 (2014): 399-419. For an overview of the debate, a nuanced defense of 
Robinson (where the accusation of orientalism is rightly rejected), and arguments against 
the hypothesis that the Nag Hammadi texts were Christian books of the dead, used as 
grave goods among Christians, see Brent Nongbri, “Finding Early Christian Books at Nag 
Hammadi and Beyond”, Bulletin for the Study of Religion 45 (2016): u-19; Dylan Burns, 
“Telling Nag Hammadi’s Egyptian Stories” Bulletin for the Study of Religion 45 (2016): 5-11. 

49 Alexandr Khosroyev, Die Bibliothek von Nag Hammadi: Einige Problem des Christentums 
in Âgypten wâhrend der ersten Jahrhunderte (Altenberge: Oros Verlag, 1995). Khosroyev's 
perspective has, over the years, gained support by many, for example Alastair Logan, The 
Gnostic: Identifying an Early Christian Cult (London: T&T Clark, 2006) and Ewa Wipszycka, 
“The Nag Hammadi Library and the Monks: A Papyrologist’s Point of View’, The Journal of 
Juristic Papyrology 30 (2000): 179-191. For a summary, see Lundhaug and Jenott, Monastic 
Origins, 2-3. 

50 (o Khosroyev, Die Bibliothek von Nag Hammadi, 10-13. This is mostly drawn from his analysis 
of Codex vi where we find a scribal note. Khosroyev is not alone in his opinion that the 
Nag Hammadi codices are commercial products; this is also the conclusion drawn by Eva 
Cornelia Römer in “Manichaeism and Gnosticism in the Papyri” in The Oxford Handbook 
of Papyrology, ed. Roger S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 623-643; as 
well as Joseph Montserrat-Torrents, “The Social and Cultural Setting of the Coptic Gnostic 
Library” in Studia Patristica XX XI: Papers Presented at the Twelfth International Conference 
on Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 1995, ed. E. A. Livingstone (Leuven: Peeters, 1995), 
464-481. 
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‘syncretistic’,>! and philosophically complex, qualities which would have made 
Christian monks reject them.52 Lundhaug and Jenott have rephrased the argu- 
ment for a monastic setting and taken issue with Khosroyev’s representation 
of the texts,53 suggesting instead that the codices were produced in book- 
exchange networks associated with monasteries and that the texts were read 
by monks who most likely would have found much of the content in the Nag 
Hammadi texts of great interest. Furthermore, just because certain texts were 
housed and copied by monks does not necessarily mean that they agreed with 
everything written in them. I concur; one does not have to agree with every- 
thing in a text to find it edifying. 

What then, has been said about Codex 1 and TriTrac in particular? TriTrac 
is, as stated above, the fifth and last text in Codex 1,54 which has been thought 
to form a larger collection of books. However, it is unclear if the twelve co- 
dices known today as the Nag Hammadi library ever formed a distinct col- 
lection, or if they were part of a bigger collection, or belonged to a single or 
several owners.55 Palaeographic—as well as some dialectical—investigations 
have shown a close connection between Codex 1, v11 and x1 (there are other 
groupings as well).5° The sequence of the texts in Codex 1 also seem to have 


51 o Fora study on the problematic use of the term ‘syncretism’, and an argument that the 
term should be avoided if not further qualified, see Paul Linjamaa, “Gnosticism as 
Inherently Syncretistic?: Identity Constructions among Ancient Christians and Protestant 
Apologetes” in Theological and Philosophical Responses to Syncretism: Beyond the Mirage 
of Pure Religion, eds. Mika Vähäkangas and Patrik Fridlund (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 25-40. 

52 These arguments are systematically and thoroughly countered in Lundhaug and Jenott, 
Monastic Origins, 74-103. 

53 Lundhaug and Jenott develop the justified critique leveled at the artificial Gnosticism- 
Christianity dichotomy, beginning with the groundbreaking work of Michael A. Williams, 
see Williams, Rethinking. 

54 There was possibly a sixth text following TriTrac, which ends at page 137, but we cannot 
be certain since the last two leaves are missing, Stephen Emmel has pointed out that 
these pages were most likely not uninscribed, as there are ink-marks at the presumed 
end of TriTrac indicating that there was something following TriTrac. Stephen Emmel, 
“Announcement’, The Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 14 (1977): 56-57. 

55 O Something that seems to support the hypothesis that the Nag Hammadi codices actu- 
ally represent several collections is the fact that there are duplicates of some texts, and 
that these do not appear to be codices compiled by the same scribal team. For more, 
see Michael A. Williams, “Interpreting the Nag Hammadi Library as ‘Collection(s)’ in the 
History of ‘Gnosticism(s)” in Les textes de Nag Hammadi et le probleme de leur classifica- 
tion, eds. L. Painchaud and A. Pasquier (Louvain: Peeters, 1995), 3-50. 

56 This is established by way of identifying the scribal hands in the codices. The scribe who 
copied Letter to Rheginos in Codex 1 also copied the first half of Codex x1. The scribe 
who copied the second part of Codex x1 also copied the whole of Codex vir. For more 
information, see Williams, “Interpreting”, 11-20. For the dialectical similarities between 
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been of some importance.57 Some attempts have been made to read Codex I 


as a collection with a particular purpose58 and most suggestions up until now 


have viewed the placement and topic of TriTrac as designed to give the pro- 


ceeding texts contextualization, putting the ‘message’ of Codex 1 into a bigger 


57 


58 


Codex 1 and x1, which both include Lycopolitan (L6), see Wolf-Peter Funk, “The Linguistic 
Aspect of Classifying the Nag Hammadi Codices”, in Les textes de Nag Hammadi et le pro- 
blème de leur classification: Actes du colloque tenu a Québec du 15 au 19 septembre 1993, ed. 
L. Painchaud and A. Pasquier (Québec: les Presses de Université Lavall, 1995), 107-147. 
For similarities and differences in the way they were produced, see James Robinson, 
“The Construction of the Nag Hammadi Codices” in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts: 
In Honor of Pahor Labib, ed. Martin Krause (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 170-190; James Robinson, 
ed., The Facsimile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices: Introduction (Leiden: Brill, 1984), 
71-86. 

The pages of the fourth text, Letter to Rheginos, are un-collated and the text is followed 
by an empty half page, suggesting that Scribe A skipped over these pages after copying 
ApjJames and GosTruth and before proceeding to copy TriTrac. Thus, there must have been 
a reason not to copy TriTrac after GosTruth or a reason why Letter to Rheginos should fol- 
low GosTruth and not TriTrac. PrPaul was most likely added later, on the flyleaf, which is 
also un-collated. The Ap/ames begins as page 1. (Actually, the first eight pages are frag- 
mentary at the top, but page nine of Ap/ames is collated as page nine.) 

Michael Williams reads Codex 1 as a collection like the New Testament, beginning with 
the words of Jesus and ending with commentary and elaborations. According to Williams, 
it makes sense to end the codex with an exposition on “systematic theology” as he inter- 
prets TriTrac to be. Previously in the codex we have an introductory prayer (PrPaul), a 
dialogue between Christ and the Apostles (Apjames), a homily (GosTruth), and a treatise 
about the resurrection (Letter to Rheginos). Ending with TriTrac, according to Williams, 
puts what has previously been discussed in Codex 1 into a broader perspective. For this 
reason, Williams writes, TriTrac would fit just as well in the beginning. However, then the 
likeness to the New Testament would disappear, there are no sayings of Jesus nor much 
elaboration on Jesus’ life in TriTrac (Williams, “Interpreting”, 14-15). Louis Painchaud and 
Michael Kaler have gone further and argue that there was a purpose for the whole collec- 
tion of the texts connected to the scribal team. They suggest that Codex 1, x1 and vu (read 
in this order) introduce the reader to ‘heterodox doctrine’ which would have induced 
sympathy for a minority Christian group calling themselves the “lineage of the Father’. 
Codex 1 and x1 portray a context of conflict between different Christians and prepare the 
reader for what comes in Codex VII: expositions on revelation. See Louis Painchaud and 
Michael Kaler, “From the Prayer of the Apostle Paul to the Three Steles of Seth: Codices 1, X1 
and vi from Nag Hammadi Viewed as Collection”, Vigiliae Christanae 61 (2007): 445-469. 
Lance Jenott and Elaine Pagels have also presented a hypothesis on the purpose of Codex 
1 as a whole. They read Codex I as a curriculum for a fourth-century Christian seeking 
divine revelation. The first two tractates function to invite the reader to seek revelations 
and the last three provide more detailed advice and information on how to attain it. See 
Lance Jenott and Elaine Pagels, “Antony’s Letters and Nag Hammadi Codex I: Sources of 
Religious Conflict in Fourth-Century Egypt’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 18:4 (2010): 
557-589. 
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picture.59 However, no view has received wide scholarly acceptance. As I have 
argued elsewhere, building on Lundhaug’s and Jenott’s recent work, TriTrac 
would most likely have interested Christian monks in the early Egyptian 
monastic movement;® in all likelihood Codex 1 was produced by and belonged 
to Christian monks, possibly in the emerging Pachomian monasticism.*! 

Still, the fact remains that TriTrac most likely existed before it became a 
part of Nag Hammadi Codex I. The text is preserved in an irregular form of the 
Coptic dialect Lycopolitan (L6).62 Kasser has suggested that TriTrac was first 


59 All the different suggestions as to the order of texts in Codex 1 seem to have in common 
the view that TriTrac's placement and role in the collection offers contextualization (for 
what exactly, scholars disagree). TriTrac takes up more than half of Codex 1 and seems 
to offer an attempt at a systematic theological overview, thus bringing the previous texts 
in the codex into the perspective of a larger whole. However, these observations do not 
seem to satisfactorily answer the question of why TriTrac was placed at the end (although 
not last, since there was likely a sixth text). Among the Nag Hammadi codices (apart from 
Codex 1) it is only Codex 1x that has the obviously longest text at the end (Testimony of 
Truth). The longest text is more often placed at the beginning, especially if the text is a 
systematic overview, from creation to salvation, as TriTrac is often portrayed as. Take for 
example Codex 111 and Iv, where Apjohn is the first and longest text, as well as Codex vil 
(Paraphrase of Shem) and Codex vii! (Zostrianos). In the case of Codex 11, we have three 
texts that are almost the same length: Apjohn, GosPhil and OnOrigWorld. As Williams 
argues, it makes sense to have the text that is most like an overview at the beginning 
(Williams, “Interpreting”, 20-32). 

60 O Paul Linjamaa, “Why Monks Read The Tripartite Tractate: A New Look at the Codicology 
of Nag Hammadi Codex 1”, in The Nag Hammadi Codices as Monastic Books, eds. Hugo 
Lundhaug and Christian Bull (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming). 

61 Lundhaug and Jenott, Monastic Origins. The view that the text derived from a Pachomian 
context has received critique by Przemystaw Piwowarczyk and Ewa Wipszycka, “A 
Monastic Origin of the Nag Hammadi Codices?”, Adamantius 23 (2017): 432—458. While 
it is true that one cannot be 100% certain of the specific monastic context of the Nag 
Hammadi Codices, in my opinion, Piwowarczyk and Wipszycka do not portray the 
“goal” of Lundhaug’s and Jenott’s work fairly. They state that “The goal of Lundhaug and 
Jenott’s work was to demonstrate that the Nag Hammadi codices are a product of copy- 
ists and bookbinders active in the monastic environment, namely the Pachomian con- 
gregation, and that, in consequence, the treatises they contain were read by Pachomian 
monks” (Piwowarczyk and Wipszycka, “A Monastic Origin’, 432). This is not how I read 
Lundhaug’s and Jenott’s work, as the main objective of the book is obviously to show that 
the Nag Hammadi texts derive from a monastic context, rather than from an urban intel- 
ligentsia associated with a ‘Gnostic’ group. Exactly what context is a secondary question, 
which is only briefly discussed in comparison to the larger and central question, and only 
comes up in the very end of the book. 

62 Itis assumed that Lycopolitan was spoken (if it was not just a literary dialect) in and 
around Lycopolis in Upper Egypt. This dialect has also been called ‘Subakhmimic’. Wolf- 
Peter Funk has recently shown that Lycopolitan is most likely not one dialect, but up to 
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translated (most likely from Greek) into Sahidic before this present Lycopolitan 


version. Thomassen points out that there are no other known instances of 


this phenomenon and, as Layton has argued, it was rather common the other 


way around, that when standard Sahidic gained status as a literary language, 


texts in other dialects were made to conform to standard Sahidic.™ 
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four different dialects. L6 is the form of Lycopolitan one finds in the Nag Hammadi-texts 
(ApJames, GosTruth, TriTrac, Letter to Rheginos, InterpKnow, ValExp, Marsanes)—which 
otherwise contains mostly Sahidic Coptic. L6 differs from, for example, the Manichean 
form of Lycopolitan (L4), in which the labials were expressed differently. For example, 
where L6 (and L5) has qı (“to carry”), L4 would have si. Furthermore, there are, Funk 
maintains, idiosyncrasies within these classifications, too. See Wolf-Peter Funk, “How 
Closely Related are the Subakhmimic Dialects”, Zeitschrift für Ägyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde 112 (1985): 124-139. Kasser et al. have suggested that TriTrac was trans- 
lated from Greek to Sahidic and then to Subakhmimic, due to the many irregularities, but 
this remains a suggestion which has not gained wider acceptance. See Rodolphe Kasser, 
Michel Malinine, Henri-Charles Puech, Gilles Quispel and Jan Zandee. Adiuuantibus: 
Werner Vycichl and R. McL. Wilson. Tractatus Tripartitus: Pars I: De Supernis (Bern: 
Francke, 1973), 22, 26. Peter Nagel has suggested that the translator of TriTrac might not 
have been a native Coptic speaker, which would explain the many irregularities in the 
Lycopolitan (Peter Nagel, “Lycopolitan (or Lyco-diospolitan or Subakhmimic)” in The 
Coptic Encyclopedia, vol. 8, ed. Aziz S. Atiya (New York: Macmillan, 1991), 152-153). Nagel 
also suggests that the Vorlage of GosTruth might have been of Syriac origin, due to what 
he suggests are Syriaisisms in the text. The same argument could be applied to other texts 
in Codex 1 (Peter Nagel, “Die Herkunft des Evangelium Veritatis in Sprachlicher Sicht’, 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 61 (1966): 5-14). However, this view has not found much 
support. There are several linguistic irregularities which make TriTrac stand out, such as 
the use of both Lycopolitan and Sahidic vocalization (alternating for example between 
MMOz and MMaz €-, &poz and a-, apaz) and irregularities in orthography (for example, 
the letter y is also rendered as ey, oy, and yoy, so the word meye also appears as meoye, 
ueyoye, and meeye). For a more complete list of the different linguistic originalities in 
TriTrac, see Harold W. Attridge and Elaine Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, in Harold W. 
Attridge, ed., Nag Hammadi Codex I (The Jung Codex): Introduction, Text, Translation, 
Indices (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 160-174. See also Peter Nagel, Der Tractatus Tripartitus aus 
Nag Hammadi Codex I (Codex Jung) (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998), 1-8. For more on 
the details of Lycopolitan Coptic, see Nagel, “Lycopolitan” 151-159. Wolf-Peter Funk has 
stated that TriTrac contains “puzzling inconsistencies ... even in its most superficial re- 
spects (such as spelling, vowel representation and basic morphology”. For more on the 
language of Codex 1 in relation to the other Nag Hammadi codices, see Funk, “Linguistic 
Aspect’, 130. 

Rodolphe Kasser, Michel Malinine, Henri-Charles Puech, Gilles Quispel and Jan Zandee, 
Adiuuantibus: Werner Vycichl and R. McL. Wilson, Tractatus Tripartitus: Pars I: De 
Creatione Hominis, Pars II: De Generibus Tribus (Bern: Francke, 1973-1975), 35. 

See Bentley Layton, “The Hypostasis of the Archons or The Reality of the Rulers’, 
Harvard Theological Review 62 (1974): 351-424. For more, see Einar Thomassen and Louis 
Painchaud, Le traité tripartite: (NH 1,5) (Québec: Presses de l'Université Laval, 1989), 
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No one to my knowledge has opposed Kasser’s initial suggestion that there 
was a Greek Vorlage to the Coptic text we now possess.®> Thomassen has 
pointed out the reasons for what is often just assumed, such as sentences that 
are incoherent in their Coptic phrasing and have to be imagined in the Greek 
original to make sense.®® The unusual application of xe throughout the text— 
placed at beginning of what may be new paragraphs, for example—has also 
been thought to reflect a Greek Vorlage. This use of xe is not common in Coptic 
texts and would make more sense viewed as rendering of yap, 8€, obv or some 
other particles to bind together paragraphs and sections in a text.67 However, 
as Attridge and Pagels have noticed, this does not explain the occurrence of 
xe at the very beginning of the text, as the opening word, where one would 
not expect a ‘thus’ or ‘next’ or ‘thereafter’.6* Hans-Martin Schenke has suggest- 
ed that the xe is short for nexay xe (“they say”), which, he writes, could in- 
dicate that TriTrac is an anthology, a summary of a longer work, or exegesis of 
another work. However, the internal logic of the text, which comprises a coher- 
ent mythological excursion, does not recall an anthology, or a summary (rather 
the opposite, it is extremely varied and detailed), or an exegesis elaborating on 
a different text, like commentaries on biblical texts by Origen, which are full 
of references and excursions.®? Furthermore, it is possible that the first line of 
TriTrac in Codex I (51:1) is not the beginning of the original text, but that the 
scribe, for some reason, started copying from a passage further into the text, 


60-61. This publication is based on Thomassen’s doctoral dissertation, and although 
Painchaud helped edit the volume, I will only refer to Thomassen when citing this 
work. For Thomassen’s dissertation, see Einar Thomassen, “The Tripartite Tractate: New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary” (PhD diss., University of St. Andrews, 
1982). 

65 Kasser et al., Tractatus Tripartitus, 33-35. 

66 Thomassen points to un-intuitive sentences in the text that make better sense if trans- 
lated into Greek. For example, 110:17-18 reads pNcay NE pi MNTPEGMME, “they are glories 
and theories” (referring to Greek medicine and rhetoric, mechanics and music). Here 86ğa 
was most likely erroneously translated to cay “glory”, because say makes very poor sense 
in this context, while the other meaning of 5d&a (opinion, belief, notion) fits perfectly into 
the sentence criticizing Greek “theories and opinions” (86ğa). Thomassen, Le traité tripar- 
tite, 10—11. For more on the use of Greek terms in TriTrac, see J.-D. Dubois, “utilisation du 
grec dans le texte valentinien copte du Traité Tripartite’, in Gnose et Philosophie. Etudes 
en hommage a Pierre Hadot, eds. J.-M. Narbonne and P.-H. Poirier (Paris and Québec: Les 
Presses de l'Université Laval, 2009), 29-44. 

67 For more on this, see Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, 172-174; Thomassen, 
Le traité tripartite, 9—10. 

68 Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” 173. 

69 Hans-Martin Schenke, “Zum sogenannten Tractatus Tripartitus des Codex Jung’, 
Zeitschrift für Ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 105 (1978): 133-141. 
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thus explaining its beginning with xe, as a reflection of a Greek version’s use 


of a particle like yap, 8€, or odv.7° Considering the many other anomalies in the 


copying of TriTrac, this is indeed a possibility to take seriously.” 


TriTrac remains a fairly anonymous text within the field of early Chris- 


tian studies.” One reason for this is most likely the vast scope of the text 
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Furthermore, xe most likely has more than one function in TriTrac. Attridge and Pagels 
have suggested it could be a stylistic feature added to mark the beginning of paragraphs 
(Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” 173). This is common in long texts. They 
refer to Pistis Sophia as a parallel, a very long text that uses paragraph markers in the form 
of forks to section off portions of the text. See Violet MacDermot and Carl Schmidt, Pistis 
Sophia (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 1.4.12, 1.5.20, 1.7.5, 1.8.3, 1.13.15, 1.15.3, 1.15.19, 1.16.11, and passim. 
Another example is Zostrianos, which also has paragraph markers in order to guide the 
reader. These are also in the form of forks, at the left side of the margin. Unfortunately, 
large parts of Zostrianos are damaged, but for some visible examples, see 40:7, 44:4-5, 45:1. 
Considering the length of TriTrac, it would undoubtedly be a candidate for a text that 
would benefit from paragraph makers, but the fact remains that there are no such marks 
in the text's margin (apart from diplai markers at a handful of places, which are not all 
paragraph markers, for details see Linjamaa, “Why Monks”), but xe could have had this 
function as well as being a particle that introduces, in a more literary style, a new para- 
graph. Furthermore, recent studies have indicated that the classical pedagogic technique 
of memorizing and practicing passages from popular texts—for rhetorical and argumen- 
tative purpose—was practiced in monastic contexts (Lillian Larsen, “Early Monasticism 
and the Rhetoric Tradition: Sayings and Stories as Schooltexts” in Education and Religion 
in Late Antiquity, eds. P. Gemeinhardt et al. (Farnham: Ashgate, 2016), 13-33). Even if xe 
does not stand out in a particular way from other words in the text, an experienced reader 
would most likely still have been able to identify passages more quickly by looking for 
the word xe. Thus, xe could have had the function, apart from being a particle that in- 
troduces new paragraphs in the narrative, of being a reading aid that facilitated a more 
effective orientation and identification of passages for discussion and study. 

The scribal style in the portion of Codex 1 that makes up TriTrac is somewhat erratic, with 
inconsistent print style, and fluctuating word count, as well as line length. For details on 
these features, see Linjamaa, “Why Monks”. 

To my knowledge only two studies, unpublished dissertations, take a thematic approach 
to the text. Owen Michael Smith's thesis focuses mainly on Middle Platonism, more spe- 
cifically the metaphysical, ritual, and mystical approaches of five Middle Platonic au- 
thors to the “unknown god”. 23 pages of the 500-page study are devoted to TriTrac. In this 
space, Smith “assesses the degree” to which Middle Platonism influences TriTrac from 
the perspective of approaches toward the “unknown god”; he concludes that TriTrac and 
the Middle Platonic authors have much in common concerning the approach to what 
is perhaps more commonly known as apophatic theology. As such, Smith’s study is very 
interesting (although preliminary because, as Smith himself points out, the study only in- 
vestigates a small part of the TriTrac; Smith, “Approaches”, 286), indicating the similarities 
between Middle Platonic authors and TriTrac's use of analogy, where the “unknown god” is 
approached through different likenesses that refer to images and phenomena in the world 
that allow humans to begin to conceptualize what is ultimately unknowable (like the 
image of creation being like “a drop from a fountain” (62:8—9) (Smith, “Approaches”, 288). 
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(88 manuscript pages) and what at a first glance looks like an impenetrable 
complexity. It is generally agreed that TriTrac is a philosophically inclined text. 
Some have even gone so far as to view its disposition as an attempt to con- 
vert philosophically trained people to this particular stance of Christianity.’ 
Although I am unsure about this hypothesis,7 there is nevertheless little doubt 
that TriTrac derives from an advanced philosophical and theological context.75 
The myth of the text is indeed daunting and the irregular form of Lycopolitan 
does not make it more approachable. Thus, most of the detailed scholarly 
works on it consist of translations and commentaries, studies aimed at making 
the text legible and comprehensible. The first thorough work to this end was 
a French collaboration under the editorialship of Rodolphe Kasser, a three- 
part/two-volume work with facsimile, published in 1973 and 1975.75 An English 
translation and commentary followed in Einar Thomassen’s doctoral disserta- 
tion (1982). This work remained unpublished, however, until 1989 when the 
French translation in collaboration with Louis Painchaud appeared.” By then, 


However, Smith also seeks to present an “analysis of the central paradox of Gnosticism” 
(Smith, “Approaches’, abstract), and he treats Gnosticism as a movement “independent 
of Christianity” (Smith, “Approaches” 3). Thus, it is obvious that Smith’s work predates 
the paradigm shift that has occurred in light of Williams’ and other scholars’ work prob- 
lematizing the term Gnosticism and especially the separation between Christianity and 
Gnosticism. Matthew Clark Brewer's dissertation is a “hermeneutical engagement with 
the Valentinian tradition as embodied in the Tripartite Tractate” and he seeks to answer 
the question: what does “the Tripartite Tractate and more generally the Valentinian tradi- 
tion as a whole say?” (Brewer, “The Form of the Formless”, 1). Brewer's approach differs 
from the goal of this study, in that I do not believe it is possible to get to a deeper overall 
meaning behind a text, nor to answer the question what TriTrac or Valentinianism “as a 
whole say”. I approach the text historically and wish to highlight particular aspects of the 
text (pertaining to ethics) in particular and very specific historical contexts. One example 
of how our approaches differ is in the way we engage the source material: Brewer does not 
work with the Coptic text first-hand, but through Thomassen’s French translation which 
is translated back into English. I am grateful to both Smith and Brewer, who generously 
shared their work with me. 

73 Pheme Perkins, “Logos Christologies in the Nag Hammadi Codices”, Vigiliae Christianae 
35:4 (1981): 388. 

74 Iam not sure that, if the purpose were to engage pagan philosophers, we would find such 
harsh condemnations of Greek philosophy and culture as we do on pages 108-115. 

75 For a more detailed description of the Platonic background of TriTrac see John Peter 
Kenney, “The Platonism of the Tripartite Tractate (NH I, 5)” in Neoplatonism and 
Gnosticism, eds. Richard T Wallis and Jay Bregman (New York: State University of New 
York Press, 1992), 187-206; Perkins, “Logos”, 379-396. 

76 Kasser etal., Tractatus Tripartitus. 

77 Thomassen, Le traité tripartite. The translation into French in this work was in collabora- 
tion with Louis Painchaud, but the introduction and commentary are by Thomassen, and 
the whole work is based on his PhD dissertation (Thomassen, “The Tripartite Tractate”). 
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Harold Attridge and Elaine Pagels had, in 1985, published their English transla- 
tion and commentary, included in The Coptic Gnostic Library series under the 
general editorialship of James M. Robinson.78 About a decade later, a German 
translation appeared by Peter Nagel, published in 1998.79 In recent times a 
few new popular translations have appeared: for example, Einar Thomassen’s 
English translation in Marvin Meyer’s edition The Nag Hammadi Scriptures, 
and a German translation by Hans-Martin Schenke in Nag Hammadi Deutsch.®° 

Over the years, many and varied suggestions have been made as to the back- 
ground of the text. One of the earliest of these, offered by Puech and Quispel, 
was that TriTrac was a product of Heracleon because they had noticed the 
Valentinian traits of the text; since it could not have been Ptolemy writing 
it—as he portrayed a very different pleromatology—Heracleon was an obvi- 
ous candidate because he was also reported to have referred to the Logos as 
the creating principle (according to Origen’s comments on Heracleon's com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John).8! This was accepted—and even developed— 
by some scholars, while others drew different conclusions.®* Kasser and his 
team attributed TriTrac to a ‘Western’ form of Valentinian theology that dif- 
fered from Heracleon’s theology. Einar Thomassen rejected both of these 
claims, pointing to the fact that Heracleon equated the Logos with the Savior,83 


When discussing Thomassen’s views, I will refer to the French translation, since it con- 
tains revisions to the dissertation, and since it is Thomassen’s work in almost all respects, 
I refer only to Thomassen when citing it. 

78 Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” The Notes were published in a separate pub- 
lication: Harold W. Attridge and Elaine Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, in Nag Hammadi 
Codex I (The Jung Codex): Notes, ed. Harold W. Attridge (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 217-497. 
When I refer to the notes in Attridge and Pagels work on the text, I write “in Notes’, after 
“The Tripartite Tractate” 

79 Nagel, Der Tractatus Tripartitus. 

80 Marvin Meyer, ed., The Nag Hammadi Scriptures (San Francisco: HarperOne, 2007); Hans- 
Martin Schenke et al., eds., Nag Hammadi Deutsch: 1 Band: NHCI,1-V,1 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2001). There is also a Spanish and a Russian translation. See Francisco Garcia Bazan, 
“Tratado Tripartito’, in Textos gnósticos: Biblioteca de Nag Hammadi I, eds. Antonio Piñero 
etal. (Madrid: Trotta, 1997), 168-213; and Alla I. Elanskaya, ed., Tractatus tripartitus (Codex 
Nag Hammadi I, 5) [in Russian] (Saint Petersburg: Aletheia, 2017). 

81  Henri-Charles Puech and Gilles Quispel, “Le Quatrième Écrit gnostique du Codex Jung”, 
Vigiliae Christianae 9 (1955) 65-102. 

82 Alexander Böhlig also argued that Heracleon was the author in “Zum Gottesbegriff des 
Tractatus Tripartitus, Nag Hammadi C. 1,2”, in Kerygma und Logos: zu den geistesgeschich- 
tlichen Beziehungen zwischen Antike und Christentum: Festschrift für Carl Andresen zum 70 
Geburtstag, ed. A. M. Ritter (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1979), 49-67; see also 
Carsten Colpe, “Heidnische, jüdische und christliche Uberlieferung in den Schriften aus 
Nag Hammadi’, Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 22 (1979): 98-122. 

83 Origen, Commentary on John v1.20-21, X111.44. 
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which TriTrac does not. Thomassen concluded that TriTrac must have been an 
‘Eastern’ Valentinian treatise considering the way the Savior is described—as 
“putting on” the body of those he comes to save—which echoes other treatises 
associated with the Eastern Valentinian stance (like ExcTheod 26:1).84 Pagels 
and Attridge, however, agreed with earlier opinions that TriTrac belonged to 
a Western tradition (although not Heracleon) because, as the text states, the 
psychics will indeed be saved in the end (129:34-131:13), a stance associated 
with Western Valentinians.89 

The date of the text was originally based on the attribution to Heracleon, 
and thus placed between 150-180 AD.35 Kasser et al., who rejected the attribu- 
tion to Heracleon, nevertheless agreed on the dating of the text to the second 
half of the second century.87 Attridge and Pagels have suggested a somewhat 
later dating, to approximately the first half of the third century, based on their 
understanding of the text as a revision of earlier Valentinian currents. Ismo 
Dunderberg has argued that since TriTrac portrays both knowledge of perse- 
cution as well as an ambivalence toward political power, it supports the dat- 
ing of the text to 150-250, a time when relations between Christians and the 
Roman ruling elite was volatile and unstable.88 Thomassen suggests a later 
dating, based on passages in the text that he argues revealed influences from 
Origen's thought, concluding that the text probably derived from the second 
half of the third century aD, rather than the first.89 Thomassen has argued 
that TriTrac rejects the third-century notion that the Father was made up of 
a substance, and also points to linguistic evidence for a later dating via a sug- 
gested use of Origen's Hexapla. This dating is based on Thomassen’s hypotheti- 
cal reconstruction of the Greek behind the Coptic in 107:11—13, that states that 
the serpent was “more cunning than all the evil powers” (oynanoyp[roc] NAc 
AE NPOYO' ANIGAM THPOY e[T]eayoy). He argues that the Greek behind this 
Coptic sentence would not have matched the Lxx version of Gen 3:1 (which 
has gpovirwtatos rather than TriTrac’s mavovpyos, as well as some of the other 
Genesis variants that Origen gave in Hexapla). There is no reason, however, 
that this cannot be a coincidence or that the version of Genesis that calls the 
serpent 7avoüpyoç was more common than we think, and not only available to 
Origen. Whatever the case, the premises of Thomassen’s argument seem too 
weak to date TriTrac. The other two arguments Thomassen uses for dating the 


84 Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 13-20. 

85 Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, 177-178. 
86 Puech and Quispel, “Le Quatrième”. 

87 Kasser etal., Tractatus Tripartitus, 70. 

88 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 171. 

8g Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 18—20. 
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text to the second half of the third century—theological content similar to that 
of Origen and the idea that the Father did not have a substance with him from 
which he created—can also be found during the first half of the third century, 
with Tertullian discussing the substance and advocating the same view we find 
in TriTrac.99 Thus, while I agree with Thomassen that there are many similari- 
ties with Origen’s thought, I do not think we can rule out the possibility that 
TriTrac derives from a Christian tradition that was contemporary with Origen 
in his time in Alexandria. In fact, as I argue in Chapter 3 and Part 111, the ex- 
istence of deterministic ideas among Christians in Alexandria, such as those 
reflected in TriTrac, would explain why Origen felt the need to include such a 
detailed discussion of the doctrine of free will in On First Principles, where he 
rejects notions we find in TriTrac. Of course, TriTrac could also have originated 
from Christians influenced by a similar view on anthropology as that found 
among Origen’s opponents; certainly, this cannot be ruled out. Thomassen of- 
fers the date “250 or later” as an estimate suggestion,’ but I will argue that it is 
older, at least by a few decades. 

As we can see, many scholars who have worked closely with the text have ap- 
proached it from an internal Valentinian discussion, even though a number of 
scholars, including Thomassen, have noticed similarities to Origen’s theology.92 


go Tertullian, Against Praxeas 4, 26. 

91 Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 18-20. 

92 The division of the Valentinian tradition into two different “schools” is explored in detail 
by Einar Thomassen in Spiritual Seed. For the similarities to Origen’s thought in the begin- 
ning of TriTrac, see Alberto Camplani, “Per la cronologia dei testi valentiniani: il Trattato 
Tripartito e la crisi Ariana”, Cassiodorus 1 (1995): 171-195; J.-D. Dubois, “Le Traité Tripartite 
(Nag Hammadi 1, 5) est-il antérieure à Origène?” in Origeniana Octava: Origen and the 
Alexandrian Tradition. Papers of the 8th International Origen Congress, Pisa, 27-31 August 
2001, eds. L. Perrone et al. (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 303-316. Camplani ar- 
rives at a late dating, the second half of the fourth century, on account of what he sees as 
fourth-century theology affecting the text. For example, Camplani reads the expression 
we find in TriTrac that the Father is necessarily a Father because there is a Son, as rep- 
resenting the same language that is found, for example, in Athanasius. Camplani seems 
to take the perspective that TriTrac is an example of Valentinian theology made to fit or- 
thodox theology, an attempt to reposition Valentinian theology in light of the trends that 
become prominent in the fourth century. As I have argued above, I will here move away 
from reading the text through the lens of internal Valentinian development. Furthermore, 
Camplani reads the anthropology in the text as a move away from determinism, while I 
argue in this study that TriTrac is a clear positioning for determinism, although one could 
of course imagine the determinist position in TriTrac being expressed even more clearly. 
For a critique of Camplani’s position, see Dubois, “Le Traité Tripartite”, 303-316. Dubois 
takes a similar perspective on TriTrac as Markschies has argued is the case for Valentinus, 
that the ‘author’ of TriTrac was a Platonizing interpreter of the Bible. Dubois writes that 
this author was active before Plotinus and argues that the text belongs to a particular 
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Arguments for dating the text have often come from viewing it in light of 
internal Valentinian ‘developments’.9? I am uncertain, however, in what way 
distinctions such as Eastern/Western (or Italic) Valentinianism—categories 
that have occupied much of the scholarship on this text’s background— 
actually help us understand the context of TriTrac better. These categories 
might be helpful when comparing texts that have Valentinian traits on an 
abstract level, but I wonder if we have enough sources to reify actual theologi- 
cal ‘schools’ of thought or traditions, let alone currents of development from 
one system to another—especially considering the polemical background as 
well as the uncertainty of some of the attestations of the split in Valentinian 
traditions.9* 

Another common trend within the scholarship on TriTrac consists of inves- 
tigating the relation between TriTrac and Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic sys- 
tems. John Peter Kenney has suggested that the text was influenced by Middle 
Platonists like Numenius and Alcinous, who, like TriTrac, posited a creation 


strand of Eastern Valentinianism. See, J.-D. Dubois, “La sotériologie valentinienne du 
Traité tripartite (NH 1, 5)’, in Les Textes de Nag Hammadi et le problème de leur classifica- 
tion, eds. L. Painchaud and A. Pasquier (Paris: Cerf, 1995), 221-232; and Dubois, “Le Traité 
Tripartite”. 

93 It has been suggested that TriTrac belongs to a variant of an early Western Valentinian 
‘monadic’ theology described by Hippolytus (Refutation of All Heresies V1.29.2) and, thus, 
that the text is from the end of the second century. See Kasser et al., Tractatus Tripartitus, 
passim. Rather than treating TriTrac in its own right, the early work done on the text by 
Kasser et al., systematically views the story of the Logos’ as the myth of Sophia. It has 
also been suggested, by Attridge and Pagels, that the theology in TriTrac represents an at- 
tempt to revise the traditional Valentinian myth to more orthodox views. See Attridge and 
Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, 177-178. Thomassen views the text as Eastern because it 
lacks the developed pleromatology of Western Valentinian theology while presenting the 
Savior as coming chiefly to save the pneumatics, rather than the psychics. Attridge and 
Pagels refute Thomassen’s argument that the text is representative of Eastern Valentinian 
theology, and state that what might seem as Eastern tendencies are “survivals of original 
Valentinian positions, which were modified by some of the major Western Valentinians’, 
Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, 178, n29. These views on TriTrac's relation 
to internal Valentinian developments must ultimately be viewed as conjecture. See also 
Pierre Létourneau, “Croyances et contraintes sociales: l’évolution du mouvement valen- 
tinien a la lumiére du Traité tripartite (NH 1,5) et du Dialogue du Sauveur (Nh 111,5)’, 
Théologiques 13 (2005): 79-94. 

94 The category Eastern vs Western Valentinianism has been argued as being a polemi- 
cal construction by theological opponents. See Joel Kalvesmaki, “Italian versus Eastern 
Valentinianism?”, Vigiliae Christianae 62 (2008): 79-89. Kalvesmaki makes some impor- 
tant points which raise doubt as to the accuracy of the church fathers’ portrayals of this 
distinction. For the opposite perspective, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, where a detailed 
development between what is called “type A” and “type B” forms of Valentinianism is 
presented. 
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scene in which the highest God’s thoughts instigated creation.95 Kenney, in 
line with previous early Christian scholars, approached the text from its re- 
lation to a grander narrative of Valentinian theology and suggested that the 
text’s affinity with Middle Platonic cosmology resulted in a revised Valentinian 
creation myth wherein Sophia was replaced with the Logos.99 TriTrac, Kenney 
suggested, derived from a late-second to early-third century philosophical con- 
text, perhaps Rome or Alexandria, and contributed to the critique that Plotinus 
would later level at ‘Gnostics’.9” 
Recently Francesco Berno has written that: 


[The] Author [of TriTrac] wants to gain favor in the eyes of the contem- 
porary pagan culture: indeed, the battle against the Great Church had 
been lost for a long time. Clearly, it does not weaken the deeply Christian 
nature of the text, which aims to restructure Valentinian theologumena, 
making them pleasing to a reader used to (neo) Platonic literature.98 


This comes close to the way Pheme Perkins has viewed the text, as a Valentinian 
recruitment pamphlet directed at pagans.99 Yet I am also hesitant about this 
way of approaching the text, which seems to juxtapose, in too firm a way, 
‘Valentinians’ and ‘the Great Church’ (whatever that is in the third century). 
The kinship to Platonism are clear, but the use of ancient philosophy does not 
end there—as becomes clear further on in the present study. Still, rather than 
going as far as proposing that this reflects attempts to convert pagans, it could 
merely be an indication of how ancient Christian theologians operated, many 
of whom were engaged in an intellectual enterprise that in the third century 
was, more often than not, conducted in close proximity to, and in the language 
of, ancient philosophy. 


95 Kenney points out other similarities, for example the “non-demiurgic forms of produc- 
tion”. Kenney, “The Platonism’, 202. 

96 Kenney, “The Platonism’, 202. 

97 Kenney, “The Platonism’, 203. 

98 Francesco Berno, “Rethinking Valentinianism: Some Remarks on the Tripartite Tractate 
with Special Reference to Plotinus’ Enneads II, 9’, Augustinianum 56 (2016): 342, n33. 

gg Perkins, “Logos” 388. Perkins has discussed ‘Gnostics’ in a value-laden way, presenting 
them (homogenously) in an unappealing light, as “irrational” and deriving from “absurd 
premises’ (the latter referring to a number of speculations). See Pheme Perkins, “Beauty, 
Number, and Loss of Order in the Gnostic Cosmos’, in Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, ed. 
Richard T. Wallis (New York: State University of New York Press, 1992), 279. 
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Most scholarly work on TriTrac is devoted to the text’s hypothetical original 
context but this approach raises some problems that should be considered.!99 
There are important considerations that must be made when working with 
texts that have undergone translation and copying, producing alterations in 
transmission which probably affected TriTrac, perhaps several times. The 
transformation a text might undergo due to translation from one language to 
another is apparent—errors unavoidably occur and some things may be lost 
in translation—and there are also problems attached to copying” That being 
said, a skilled copyist who could copy a work without errors was in high de- 
mand in antiquity, which reflects the desire when copying of staying as close 
to the original as possible.!92 


100 See, for example, Hugo Lundhaug and Liv Ingeborg Lied, “Studying Snapshots: On 
Manuscript Culture, Textual Fluidity, and New Philology’, as well as Hugo Lundhaug, 
“An Illusion of Textual Stability: Textual Fluidity, New Philology, and the Nag Hammadi 
Codices”, both in Snapshots of Evolving Traditions: Jewish and Christian Manuscript 
Culture, Textual Fluidity, and New Philology, eds. Liv Ingeborg Lied and Hugo Lundhaug 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017), 1-19, 20-54. 

101 An illustrative example concerns the way one views the texts in the Bible. Let us take as 
an example the text that is most often considered to be the earliest gospel in the New 
Testament, the Gospel of Mark. Many Mark-scholars consider this text to have been 
written around the years 66-70. See James G. Crossley, The Date of Mark’s Gospel: Insight 
from the Law in Earliest Christianity (London and New York: T&T Clark, 2004). It was then 
spread among Christians, and the way this was done was through copying, one letter, one 
word, one page at a time. Mistakes were unavoidable (none of the different copies of any 
ancient text we have is identical to another). Once a copy was made it was then copied 
by others who wanted the text, who in turn lent it out for further copying: copies were 
copied and copies of copies were copied, and so on. The earliest manuscript of the Gospel 
of Mark is from around the year 200, i.e. around 130 years after the time the text is typi- 
cally dated. But in light of the points concerning ancient copying, to what extent can the 
Gospel of Mark from the year 200, which includes mistakes and attempts at corrections 
and sometimes clarifications from 150 years of copying, be said to be the Gospel of Mark 
written in the second half of the first century? This is a problem we face with more or less 
every text of the ancient world. For more, see Bart Ehrman, Misquoting Jesus: The Story 
Behind Who Changed the Bible and Why (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 2005). I do 
not suggest that this methodological problem implies that texts that were copied at a cer- 
tain date cannot be used as sources for earlier periods; that would be extreme and would, 
for example, negate the possibility of speaking of many of Plato’s and Aristotle’s works 
before the middle ages. Rather, we should be aware of this difficulty and remember that 
the ancient texts that we read are not unproblematic mirrors of the time they are thought 
to have been first written down, and we should remain open to the possibility that texts 
have been subjected to emendation in later periods, or at the very least recognize that the 
meaning conveyed by, and the use of, a text (even while remaining much the same) may 
have changed considerably. 

102 L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmission of Greek 
and Latin Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 23-24. 
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It is, nevertheless, possible that TriTrac underwent intentional redaction, 
a concern for most of the Nag Hammadi-texts. It is very hard to establish the 
‘original’ text and its context with any certainty. Still, the present study is not 
limited to investigating its fourth-century context; I also treat TriTrac as a sep- 
arate text that makes sense on its own, not only as a part of the collection 
where it is now found. The chronological window which this study addresses 
stretches from 200—400 CE, a span of time based on several factors. The manu- 
script has been carbon dated to the fourth century.!93 The Coptic is in all likeli- 
hood based on a Greek Vorlage. The Valentinian theology in TriTrac is indeed 
unique, but parts of it are reminiscent of the interest shown in questions that 
also interested second-century Middle Platonists like Numenius and Alcinous, 
and later Neoplatonists like Plotinus, while other parts resemble a theology 
close to Origen of Alexandria. In fact—as I argue in Chapter 3—there are 
details in TriTrac that fit well with the views of Origen’s opponents (identi- 
fied as Valentinians) in On First Principles, a work thought to have been com- 
posed in Alexandria shortly before Origen left for Caesarea around the year 
231.104 The Christian school milieu of third-century Alexandria—as I suggest 
in Chapter 5—is also a good match with TriTrac. This, together with the fact 
that Codex 1 can be dated to the fourth century, gives us a fairly narrow context 
in which to conduct the present study, a span of approximately 200 years, from 
the first decades of the third century (or slightly before) to the second half 
of the fourth century cE.195 

Most evidence, as I have argued above, points to the text's being copied 
by monks but many have rejected this scenario. Why would late-fourth or 


103 Codex vil, which was copied by a scribe also associated with the scribal team behind 
Codex 1, had documentary papyri (contracts) inside the cover dated to 346 and 348. These 
dates do not fix the codices to this time, necessarily, the papyri in the cover of Codex 
vit might have been older. For more, see Lundhaug and Jenott, Monastic Origins, 9-1, 
104-144. 

104 See the introduction to the translation of On First Principles by G. W. Butterworth, Origen: 
On First Principles (Notre Dame: Christian Classics, 2013), xxxix—xliii. By looking at ref- 
erences in On First Principles to Origen’s own works, and from cross-referencing with 
Eusebius’ chronology of some of Origen’s works (unfortunately not On First Principles), 
Butterworth shows, convincingly in my opinion, that On First Principles was likely written 
in Alexandria sometime between 219-231. See also John Behr, Origen: On First Principles 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), xvii. For a similar dating but a critique of 
Butterworth's translation, and a thorough discussion of the sources for On First Principles, 
see Behr, Origen, xv—xxviii. 

105 It can appear as if I support my narrowing of the contextual field of my study with the aid 
of findings that the study has yet to produce. However, as I arrived at my own demarca- 
tion, I was guided by previous studies by Attridge and Pagels (dating it to the beginning of 
the third century) and Thomassen (dating it to the second half of the third century). 
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early-fifth-century monks be interested in a text that reflected earlier theol- 
ogy, and ‘heterodox’ Valentinian theology at that? The answer to this is prob- 
ably that third-century theology was not out of fashion at the time, on the 
contrary.196 Furthermore, as pointed out earlier, one does not have to agree 
with everything in a work to find it valuable, interesting, or even edifying. 
Origen's writings were hotly debated in the fourth century.197 Those interest- 
ed in this debate, or just fascinated by Origen’s theology, would undoubtedly 
have found TriTrac interesting as well. In fact, as I argue in several chapters 
in this study and as has been pointed out by previous scholars, what we find in 
TriTrac often comes close to Origen’s own thought, not just that of the 
opponents Origen addresses. This is not a contradiction because, as is often 
the case, it is those one resembles the most—those with whom one risks 
becoming identified—whom it is most urgent to reject by clarifying where 
differences exist.198 

TriTrac is a text that can be understood as representing views held by 
Valentinians Origen rejected (like belief in a demiurge and a tripartite an- 
thropology), but the text also shares many of the doctrines that are very 
closely associated with Origen in the Origenist debates of the fourth century: 
for example (1) support of a non-bodily resurrection; (2) the doctrine that 
human souls existed before they came down into the body; (3) the doctrine of 
apokatastasis.!©° TriTrac would have been of interest not only for those drawn 
to Valentinian theology, but for anyone interested in Origen’s theology and, as 
I argue further in Part 1 below, philosophical debates over the workings of the 
mind in the first few centuries. Furthermore, if TriTrac was identified as con- 
taining material by Origen’s opponents, it would without a doubt have been 
of interest for the actors involved in the Origenist debates, particularly on the 
side that came to Origen’s defense, who copied and read (or thought they did, 


106 See for example, Jon Frederick Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism in Early Christianity (Macon, 
G.A.: Mercer University Press, 1988); Elizabeth A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy: The 
Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992). 

107 See Hugo Lundhaug, “Origenism in Fifth-Century Upper Egypt: Shenoute of Atripe and 
the Nag Hammadi Codices”, Studia Patristica LXIV: Papers Presented at the Sixteenth 
International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 2on, ed. Markus Vinzent 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 217-228. 

108 Marilynn B. Brewer has pointed out that in the pursuit of effective identity-formation 
there is an equal need for the group/individual to be similar to those within the group 
(extended group) and different from those outside the group (other groups). Marilynn B. 
Brewer, “The Social Self: On Being the Same and Different at the Same Time’, Personality 
and Social Psychology Bulletin 17 (1991): 475-482. 

109 For more on the Origenist controversy see Clark, Origenist Controversy. 
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at least) tractates between Origen and his Valentinian opponents.119 In the 
concluding chapter, I return to the questions of the Sitz im Leben of TriTrac. 

Having outlined preliminary considerations concerning TriTrac, it is timely 
to discuss the topic of this book: early Christian ethics and determinism. 


5 Early Christian Ethics and the Bad Reputation of Determinism 


Ethics deals with right and wrong conduct, or rather the theories, structures, 
and nature of what makes right right and wrong wrong. I will mainly use the 
term ethics, rather than morality, because I take ethics to mean the theory be- 
hind what makes an action moral or a-moral: the structure of moral actions 
or values rather than the actions or values themselves. As Wayne Meeks put it 
in his study of the origins of Christian morality, ethics is a “reflective, second- 
order activity: it is morals rendered self-conscious” Thus, I will focus on the 
structures behind the morality presented in TriTrac: not so much on which 
actions or values are counted as moral; rather, the mechanism that supports 
them. 

How did Christians, and people in general around the Mediterranean world, 
convey their ethical convictions? One way that this was done—which allows 
us to study ancient time in some detail—was through the writing of texts of 
different kinds. There were many ways of expressing hortatory statements 
in written form. The most obvious are perhaps lists of ‘dos and don'ts’, cata- 
logues of virtues and vices, letters of admonition like Paul’s epistles or more 
detailed and complex expositions devoted specifically to ethics, like Clement 
of Alexandrian’s Paedagogus, or testaments and vitae of different kind depict- 
ing the lives of saints for the purpose of imitation." 

So, what kind of paraenesis do we find in TriTrac? Philip Tite, in his book 
Valentinian Ethics, has stated that TriTrac “is replete with moral discourse” and 
an “excellent example of Valentinian work that is very concerned over moral 
discourse without being hortorary in nature’." It is unfortunate that Tite does 
not pay much attention to TriTrac in his book, especially since he devotes 
a whole chapter to the relations between Valentinian texts and different 
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ancient paraenetic literary genres. Tite identifies four different literary as- 
pects of Greco-Roman paraenesis in Valentinian material while not discussing 
TriTrac specifically: imperative/prescriptive discourse; moral exempla; virtue/ 
vice lists; and Two-Way Schemas (literary contrasts between right and wrong, 
expressed in different topics). These literary tropes can, I would argue, be 
found in TriTrac as well. 

The bulk of TriTrac is made up of the elaborate creation myth and the na- 
ture of the heavens, cosmos, and God (51-108). The lists of powers associated 
with different positive and negative attributes discussed in this part of the 
text could very well be understood as a kind of literary paraenesis similar to 
lists of virtues and vices one can find among philosophers and Stoics, as well 
as the New Testament writings. This is explored in detail in Chapter 2 from 
the perspective of the ancient theory of passions. A Two-Way Schema can be 
found in the contrast between what happens “according to the will of God” and 
what is “not according to the will of God’—the nature of which is discussed 
in Chapter 3 where I examine the way TriTrac tackles the question of free 
will. We do find, I argue, admonitions (and thus an imperative-type of trope, 
of sorts) in TriTrac that psychics should emulate the behavior of the pneu- 
matics, a kind of exampla-type of literary paraenesis. What this means is ex- 
plored in Chapter 5, which focuses on the nature of the community structure 
in the text and the relation between the image of church and school. There 
are other interesting literary paraenetic tropes that Tite does not discuss in his 
book that also can be found in TriTrac. One such trope, common especially 
among Jews inspired by Middle Platonism and Hermetism, was the popular 
way of approaching the question of how people should behave and live in the 
world from the perspective of seeing the cosmos as a reflection—granted, a 
lower and flawed reflection—of the heavens. This is also a topic addressed 
in Chapter 5, where I explore how TriTrac models the ideal social structure 
among humans on earth on the description of relations between the heavenly 
beings in the Pleroma. One paraenetic trope Tite does not find in Valentinian 
material is the household codes, instructions to members of a household to be 
submissive toward their superiors. It is true, no obvious household codes are 
found in TriTrac, such as those in Eph 5:22—6:9, yet the Logos’ creation is often 
likened to a household (oixovopia) and there are also other hierarchical struc- 
tures that are used as models for the paraenetics in the text: that of a school, 
for example. This paraenetic trope is also explored in Chapter 5. I am sure that 
if one searched, one could find more similarities between TriTrac and the liter- 
ary styles that Christians, Jews, and pagans used to express their ethical admo- 
nitions. As Tite argues, Valentinian texts, as with other Christian texts, employ 
the literary tropes found in their Greco-Roman context. However, I do not use 
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the concept “Valentinian paraenesis’, as Tite does, in order to avoid suggesting 
that Valentinian texts in general reflect the same ethics." I do not see any con- 
vincing evidence for this and restrict the term ‘Valentinian’ to theological and 
mythological motifs—chiefly protological—as discussed above. 

Much has been written on the topic of early Christian ethics; however, some 
perspectives are still lacking. One pertains to the serious study of ‘heterodox’ 
Christian ethics."5 Tite's study is one of few exceptions, but even before the 
paradigm shift that came to question the Christian-Gnostic dichotomy, Michel 
Desjardins published his groundbreaking book Sin in Valentinianism, a work 
that took seriously the ethical pursuits of ‘Gnostics’."6 For along time ‘Gnostics’, 
and particularly Valentinians, were thought to lack an interest in ethics, an idea 
that was the result of reading the church fathers uncritically.17 The ‘othering’ 
of those with whom one does not agree is surely as old as humanity itself. The 
phenomenon of accusing the ‘other’ of lacking ethics while presenting oneself 
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as in possession of the keys to righteous behavior is undoubtedly closely as- 
sociated with identity formation. 

Umberto Eco has written a thought-provoking essay called “Inventing the 
Enemy” where he expands on the need to have someone to be defined against 
when building one’s own identity and narrative of self. “Having an enemy’, he 
writes, “is important not only to define our identity but also to provide us with 
an obstacle against which to measure our system of values and, in seeking to 
overcome it, to demonstrate our own worth”.118 Eco argues that the need for an 
enemy is second nature to humans, reminding us of Jean-Paul Sartre’s concept 
of the “gaze of the other” as fundamental for becoming self-aware in the first 
place." Eco also points out that the image of the enemy can easily be shifted 
from a person to a social or natural force, like communism, capitalism, pov- 
erty, or global warming,!29 and I might add: why not Gnosticism? Gnosticism, 
as Karen King has shown, has been used as an umbrella term for heresy in 
many shapes, and the heretic, as Carlo Ginzburg has pointed out in his work 
Ecstasies: Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath, is a historically popular archetypal 
‘other’, along with, for example, Jews, Saracens, and lepers (often identified 
with each other).2! 

Nevertheless, a distinction has still been made in studies of Christian eth- 
ics, between the ethics of Christians on the one side, and that of 'heretics'— 
specifically of Gnostic ethics—on the other.!? In this study, Ido not make such 
a distinction, one ultimately based on apologetic assumptions. I am not claim- 
ing that there are no differences in the ethical outlook of some of those who 
are later placed in the category of ‘the church fathers’, and that of the different 
Christians they opposed, but neither do I presuppose that the differences are 
greater than those one can find among some of the different church fathers— 
who often get to represent orthodoxy as if it were one thing. Intra-Christian de- 
bates over the ‘in-group’s’ ethics and the ‘out-group’s’ lack of morality should be 
critically assessed in light of what they fundamentally represent: identity con- 
structing techniques. Thus, we should avoid reifying theological alliances that 
did not exist. Compare, for example, Origen with Irenaeus—both using the 
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doctrine of free will for their argument of how best to live and approach the 
message of Jesus (which also differs greatly), meanwhile harboring completely 
different worldviews and outlooks on what free will actually was and how it 
came to be in the possession of humans.!?3 Another example is Clement of 
Alexandria's distinction between the Gnostic Christian (an intellectual ex- 
pert of sorts) and ordinary Christians: a distinction that sounds very similar 
to Irenaeus’ description of some Valentinians who saw a distinction between 
pneumatics and psychics. Nevertheless, Clement (and other ‘proto-orthodox’ 
Christians) and Valentinus (as well as his followers) have been represented as 
holding completely opposing views on anthropology and ethics. 

One recent example of the problems that the dichotomy Gnostic-Christian 
can cause for the view of early Christian ethics can be seen in George 
Karamanolis’ book The Philosophy of Early Christianity. Here Karamanolis 
draws a picture of a unified ‘Gnostic’ view (which Valentinus gets to represent— 
although Karamanolis does not actually use any fragments of Valentinus in 
drawing up his view), against which the church fathers defended themselves. 
The ‘Gnostic’ view was deterministic, Karamanolis argues, in the sense that 
it devalued life lived in the possession of free will (the psychic peoples’ fate) 
in favor of knowledge and predetermined salvation (the pneumatic people).124 
There are several problems with this depiction of early Christian ethics and phi- 
losophy. First, the employment of the term Gnostic in opposition to Christian 
is problematic, an issue which I have already addressed. Another problem is 
the way Valentinus’ ‘deterministic’ view is presented—that is, without proper 
access to the sources, but rather through the very limited hearsay of Irenaeus. 
Furthermore, the determinism portrayed here does not deny free will at all, but 
only restricts it to some humans. 

The latest example of this habit, of placing Christians (those who stand 
for free will) against Gnostics (who deny it), we find in Kyle Harper’s work on 
early Christian sexuality.!25 Harper argues, correctly in my opinion, that early 
Christians should be taken as serious contenders in the debates on human 
volition, not only as would-be philosophers who delude advanced views on 
cognition and the human psyche in an attempt to forward their religious pref- 
erences. The study Harper presents, however, only takes serious some Christian 


123 This will be discussed in detail in Chapter 3. 
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views, namely those associated with proto-orthodoxy,!?° and thus seems to 
suggest—erroneously—that the doctrine of free will was something that all 
Christians just universally accepted without any serious debate. 

There is indeed the need of a study devoted to the nature of Christian 
determinism, one that also takes serious the ethics of a text belonging to a 
tradition similar to those Christians Irenaeus and Origen attack, while at the 
same time treating such Christians as part of intra-Christian discourse, not 
only as outsiders that ‘the mainstream Church’ defined itself against and ‘pro- 
gressed’ away from. 

In his book Rethinking Gnosticism, Michael A. Williams has tackled the er- 
roneous representation of Gnosticism as a ‘deterministic elitism”127 Williams 
has rejected previous scholars’ presentations, such as those by Karl-Wolfgang 
Tröger, Henry Green, and Giovanni Filoramo, who based their views of 
‘Gnostic’ anthropology and soteriology on the church fathers’ formulations 
and, as Williams saw it, presented a too “rigidly deterministic understanding of 
humankind”.!28 Williams rightly pointed out that not all those groups and texts 
lumped together as ‘Gnostic’ could be said to represent a deterministic world- 
view, and they certainly did not result in either ‘libertine’ or ‘ascetic’ moral- 
ity, which was the older paradigm of scholars such as Hans Jonas.!2° However, 
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merely because of the deficiencies in the previous use of the term ‘Gnosticism’ 
and the church fathers’ erroneous use of determinism as a disclaimer for eth- 
ics, it does not mean that there were no determinist positions in ancient times 
nor that these determinist positions were not effective in presenting a viable 
ethical system. Indeed, as Williams himself writes, and as earlier scholars such 
as Kurt Rudolph had already recognized, there seem to have been systems 
that were deterministic and at the same time interested in ethics.!°° In fact, 
Williams uses TriTrac as an example that could be understood as comply- 
ing with what Irenaeus portrayed as determinism.!*! Unfortunately, Williams 
never discusses TriTrac in any detail, nor does he explain how the determin- 
ism could have sustained an ethical system; he is more interested in refuting 
the idea that the determinism that the heresiologists described appears in all 
those texts and groups that have been called ‘Gnostic’. 

In spite of Williams’ nuanced work, one still finds in scholarship the idea 
that determinism was one of the errors pertaining to the wrongful use of the 
term Gnosticism and that it was just invented by the church fathers.!32 This 
is, | argue, a misconception that is most likely due to the fact that what such 
Christian determinism would have looked like and how it would have worked 
in practice still remains rather unexplored. 

What has been recognized and studied recently is the great interest in fate 
and providence among early Christians.133 As is discussed further in Chapter 
2 and 3, some Christians spent considerable effort, like Middle Platonists, rec- 
onciling the idea of God's providence and human will. If God was omnipotent 
and had created humans, was it really up to humans to choose their fate? The 
way some Middle Platonists solved this question was by proposing a division 
between fate and providence. Fate ruled the sublunary sphere and providence 
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ruled above fate.!5* Even though humans could not control the mechanisms 
that fate controlled, such as that which guided conditionality (that action A 
unavoidably leads to result B), providence made sure that humans retained 
the freedom to choose their own actions and that they thus were ultimately re- 
sponsible for their own destiny. We see a lot of interest in the realm of fate and 
providence in early Christian writings, and some seem to have been inspired 
by Middle Platonic discussions on the negotiation between human choice and 
fate/providence, especiallyamong many texts that have been labeled ‘Gnostic’35 
Thus, as Williams and others have pointed out, a belief in fate and the power of 
God’s providence did not necessarily negate the importance of human choice.136 
Humans were endowed by the providential will of God with a free will and 
thus humans were not slaves to fate. These Middle Platonic and Christian ne- 
gotiations differed from Stoic deterministic systems. As Susanne Bobzien and 
others have pointed out, the accusation of determinism was sometimes used 
as a polemical slander!” applied by Middle Platonic writers in order to dis- 
credit their Stoic opponents.!38 Winrich Löhr and Nicola Denzey Lewis, among 
others, have also argued that these accusations of determinism were reused by 
some Christians to discredit other Christians.!%9 

However, I argue that what was used as a polemical slander was the cari- 
cature of determinism: the thought that human will, attitude, or choice was 
irrelevant, non-existent, thereby leading to a disinterest in ethics. One is hard 
pressed to find any system in antiquity based on such views, although this does 
not negate the fact that there were determinists, material determinists such 
as Stoics, for example, who thought that divine fate permeated and decided 
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all things.149 It is true, Stoics did not negate the existence and importance of 
human choice, but despite viewing the world as causally determined, with the 
events of a life course already decided; these two concepts were compatible, 
according to Stoics.!41 Human choice was real; although very limited and re- 
stricted to a small area of the mind, it could be trained and cultivated. Some 
Stoics even maintained that free will was possible to attain, but that only a 
select group of people, the sages, ever got that far. This notion of free will is 
very different from the notion of free will that was to take shape among many 
Christians. A person who possessed a completely free will, Stoics maintained, 
would always do good and act in perfect alignment with the divine Logos. 
Defined in this way, it was obvious that most people did not have free will. 
Thus, many Stoics viewed free will in a very particular way, and I argue that 
this is reflected in TriTrac but rejected by other Christians, such as Origen 
of Alexandria. Origen, and predecessors like Irenaeus, instead viewed free 
will as an ability bestowed upon all humans, one that enabled all humans to 
choose between good or evil at all times. Origen even went so far as to state 
that the very definition of humanity was their use and possession of free will.142 
Nevertheless, there were, as I argue in detail in Chapter 3, Christians who re- 
jected this view of free will, and instead adopted views reminiscent of Stoic po- 
sitions on human choice, even going further, in some cases, to deny free will for 
humans altogether. It is possible, as Winrich Löhr has argued, that the church 
fathers did not have access to all relevant material when labeling Valentinians 
as determinists. Nevertheless, in light of what we find in TriTrac, we cannot 
conclude, like Denzey Lewis, Löhr, and others, that the church fathers invented 
the position of Christian determinism.143 

Early Christian determinism has either been presented as ‘Gnostic’ and 
then not taken seriously, or it has been disregarded as belonging to the inven- 
tions of polemics. One of the chief aims of this study, apart from approaching 
a more nuanced understanding of the nature of TriTrac’s ethics, is to restore 
awareness of theories maintaining that human choice was limited and to show 
their importance to early Christian discourses of ethics. Before approaching 
discussions of how a person should conduct his or her life, however, it is useful 
to explore what people were actually thought to be able to do, and not do, in 
the first place. How was the human mind thought to work? How did the mind 
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relate to the body? How did sensory experience work and relate to human be- 
havior? To what extent were humans affected by outside influence or coer- 
cion? These are fundamental questions when exploring how a person could act 
and I will argue that they were important to how ancients developed theories 
for how a person should act. Thus, in this study, it is my aim to connect these 
two fields: practical lived ethics (morality) and the theoretical foundations for 
ethical discussions in subjects like cognitive theory, epistemology, and physics. 
This dynamic is not always acknowledged in studies of early Christian ethics. 


6 Notes on Translation and Transcription 


The translation of TriTrac in the present study as well as the Coptic tran- 
scription is Attridge and Pagels’, as it appears in The Coptic Gnostic Library: 
Nag Hammadi Codex I (edited by Harold W. Attridge. Leiden: Brill, 1985). 
Modifications to this translation are noted. When offering a translation which 
differs in a significant way from Attridge and Pagels, or when I favor some 
other translation, this is discussed in the note.14* When rendering the Coptic, I 
have chosen to leave out the markings that indicate if a letter or word has been 
added by the scribe or a later redactor above or next to the line in the manu- 
script. In all other cases, the sigla used follows that adopted by the editors of 
The Coptic Gnostic Library. 5 


144 Chiefly Nagel, Der Tractatus Tripartitus; or Thomassen, Le traité tripartite; or Thomassen 
in Meyer, Nag Hammadi. have also consulted the facsimile of Codex 1 and at times offer 
slightly modified lacuna suggestions. James Robinson, ed., The Facsimile Edition of the 
Nag Hammadi Codices: Codex I (Leiden: Brill, 1977). 
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the copyist has felt the need to clarify where one word ends and the next begins. A dot 
under a letter (a) indicates that it is partly in a lacuna or that the ink is faded. A dot 
on the line next to brackets (for example [a]. or .[a]) indicates that there are residues 
of a letter in the manuscript but that the exact letter is uncertain. Square brackets, [a], 
indicate lacunas in the manuscript where there most likely existed text. The number of 
dots in the bracket indicates the size of the lacuna; each dot representing one letter. The 
brackets in the translation indicate whole words added from lacunas. Braces, {a}, indicate 
unnecessary words added by the scribe. When citing short sentences in the body I have 
left out the unnecessary words, to make the text more reader friendly. In the notes, for 
transparencies sake, all words have been left in, even those the scribe put there by acci- 
dent. Pointed brackets in the transcription, <a>, indicate editorial corrections of words or 
letters that the scribe has omitted. In the translation, the pointed brackets indicate words 
that have been added. Parentheses in the transcription indicate scribal abbreviations that 
have been editorially explicated. In the translation, they indicate material supplied by me 
for the sake of clarity. 


PART 1 


Theoretical Framework for Ethics 


CHAPTER 1 


The Ontological and Epistemological Foundations 
for Ethics 


The ambiguity of the modern concept Gnosticism has rendered the term prob- 
lematic to use in detailed studies into ancient Christianity. However, the impor- 
tance of the concept gnosis in ancient religion and philosophy should not be 
underappreciated on account of previous erroneous terminological concerns. 
Knowledge was equal both to godliness and virtue among many, Christians, 
Jews, and pagans alike.! Epistemology and ethics were intimately intertwined 
in ancient thought. A knowledgeable person was a virtuous person. In TriTrac, 
knowledge of God is equal to salvation (55:27—40, 126:9—-27), bringing joy and 
delight (123:4-10). This is in line with what Plato maintained, that knowledge 
of the self equaled knowledge of God, and God was good. Many followed suit, 
like Plotinus who argued that contemplation of one’s nous was equal to con- 
templating God since they were one and the same.” Stoics maintained that 
becoming a virtuous person entailed being totally integrated with the divine 
Logos, which permeated the world. Thus, quite understandably, ontology and 
ethics were intimately linked. As one Stoic is said to have put it: “physical spec- 
ulation is to be adopted for no other purpose than for the differentiation of 
good and bad things”3 However, ontology, or ‘the science of being’, was not at 
all unimportant for ‘dualists’ either. In this chapter, we explore how knowledge 


1 The importance of the concept of gnosis has certainly not been neglected by previous schol- 
arship. See for example Jonas, Gnosis und spâtantiker Geist; Rudolph, Gnosis. A problem 
with early studies into the way gnosis was conceptualized in antiquity is the harmonization 
of different texts and groups and the reifying of ‘Gnostics’ and a ‘Gnostic religion. At the 
Messina Conference 1966 scholars decided to separate gnosis from ‘Gnosticism’. Gnosis was 
defined as “knowledge of the divine reserved for an elite’, ultimately a universal concept, 
while Gnosticism was a much more specific kind of world view held by different people in 
the first centuries, which included a specific mythology, anthropology, and soteriology. For 
details, see Ugo Bianchi, ed., Le origini dello gnosticismo: Colloquio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 
1966 (Leiden: Brill, 1967 [1970]). For a summary of the history of the study of Gnosticism, 
the events leading up to the Messina Conference, and the splits into different “schools” after 
it, see Antti Marjanen “What is Gnosticism? From the Pastorals to Rudolph’, in Was There a 
Gnostic Religion, ed. Antti Marjanen (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2005), 1-53. 
Plotinus, Ennead V.3—4, 7. 

SVF 111.68. Translation by A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, Vol. 1: 
Translations of the Principal Sources, with Philosophical Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), 369. 
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is conceptualized in TriTrac and what ontological foundations are presented. 
This chapter answers the guestions: What are the foundations for existence in 
the cosmos? How is knowledge retained? And how are ontology and episte- 
mology linked to ethics? 


1 Knowledge in TriTrac and Ancient Epistemology 


Knowledge in TriTrac is associated with God.* No one can know God without 
his permission (126:9—27). It is through the Son, who is at times knowledge 
of the Father himself, that the Father makes himself known (67:12-13, 87:15). 
Knowledge and understanding is a state granted by the Son to the Aeons of the 
Pleroma (65:14-31) and knowledge has a salvific function in the text. The Savior 
places in the Logos “a word which is destined to be knowledge” (NNoyaoroc 
€4THG) NNOYEMCTHMA) (88:22—23). When the Savior appears to the Logos he 
begins to act “in wisdom and knowledge” (NN oycopia £NN OYEMICTHMH) 
(91:2-3). Here it seems that knowledge is not retained by oneself but given 
by God.5 As seen in the paraphrase of the myth of TriTrac in the introductory 
chapter, the Logos’ creation happens in three stages: first matter is created, 
then psychic stuff, and lastly pneuma. Throughout TriTrac it is clear that a part 
of this creation stands in opposition to knowledge and does not have access to 
knowledge and understanding: matter. Matter and the powers associated with 
the first part of the Logos’ creation have come forth from “an imitation through 
an impression” (OYTANTN ABar PN OYPANTACIA) (98:5).° We read that “there 
is no knowledge for the ones who have come forth from them” (MNN oycayne' 
NNENTAYEL EBON MMOOY) (98:8-9). Why is this? And what about the other 
substances and their association with knowledge? These questions are impor- 
tant if we are to approach an understanding of the basis for the ethical system 
proposed in TriTrac, because these three substances later make up humanity. 
To understand why “an imitation through an impression” cannot pertain to 
true knowledge—and to understand why it is important for discussions on 
ethics—we need to make a short survey of the field of ancient epistemology. 


4 The term ermicTHMW/ErıcTHMA is used four times in TriTrac (68:12-13, 68:15, 88:23, 91:2-3), 
but Coptic equivalents like cayne (and its variants), seem to be used interchangeably. cayne 
occurs over fifty times. See Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” in Notes, 362-363. 

5 Compare 1 Cor 12:8. 

6 IwilltranslatethewordspanTacıa with “impression” and TANTN with “imitation”/”phantasm”, 
throughout, the reasons for which will become apparent in the present chapter. Attridge and 
Pagels’ have no uniform way of treating these words, and thus my treatment of the words, 
and their translation, differs from theirs. 
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In order to be able to know what is good, not just the appearance of good, 
but true virtue, one first needed to be able to discern truth from falsehood. 
This issue, the ability to recognize truth from falsehood, was at the core of 
ancient epistemology.’ Possessing this ability meant the difference between 
an ignorant person and a knowledgeable person and, by extension, a virtu- 
ous person and a person only appearing virtuous. This is the way Socrates, the 
wisest of them all, was portrayed by Plato. Many of the Platonic dialogues 
are devoted to the question of how one discerns the mere appearance of 
virtue, justice, or piety—just to name a few concepts dissected by Plato—from 
true virtue, justice, and piety. Plato made an important distinction between 
things that seem to have a particular property and the property itself. He dis- 
cussed, among other things, the nature of Beauty and maintained that pre- 
tenders are only interested in appearances, in beautiful things, not the deeper 
truth, Beauty itself.9 That which pertains to appearance is mere belief (86ğ0) 
while knowledge (¿niıothun) pertains to deeper truth;!° hence Plato's theory 
of Forms. Knowledge was retained through the art of dialectic. In books five 
through seven of The Republic, Plato describes the educational background, 
chiefly dealing with mathematics, that could lead one to be capable of con- 
templating the Forms, a process that only a select few ever undergo.” As is well 
known, Plato’s thoughts gave rise to a large following, and great interest was 
shown in Plato's concept of “becoming godlike” (ökolwcıç Oe). There were 
different interpretations of what Plato could have meant with the concept of 
“becoming godlike’, but because Plato equated the good with the divine, most 


7 For an introduction to ancient approach to the question of how knowledge was defined, 
see Lloyd P. Gerson, Ancient Epistemology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2009). 

8 Ina discussion with a man who claimed to know what was Good, although he knew noth- 


ing, Socrates exclaimed that he did not know what Good was either but at least he knew 
that much (Plato, Apology of Socrates 21d). 

9 Plato, The Republic vit. 

10 Fora detailed discussion of Plato's epistemology, see Gerson, Ancient Epistemology, 27-61. 

11 Plato, as is commonly recognized, constantly reworked and reconsidered his thoughts and 
ideas, which caused his works to differ in details. For a work that studies Plato’s epistemol- 
ogy from the perspective of several of Plato’s Meno, Phaedo, The Republic, and Theaetetus, 
see Elizabeth A. Laidlaw-Johnson, Plato’s Epistemology: How Hard is it to Know? (Berlin: 
Peter Lang, 1996). 

12 Plato, Theaetetus 176a-b; Phaedo 82bi0-11. For this concept in Plato, see John M. 
Armstrong, “After the Ascent: Plato on Becoming like God’, Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 26 (2004): 171-183. For a recent discussion of the impact of Plato’s concept of 
“becoming godlike”, see Roig Lanzillotta, “A Way of Salvation’, 73-81. 
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Middle Platonic thinkers seem to have interpreted it as a guestion of moral 
progress.13 

Aristotle, as is well known, rejected Plato's thought on the Forms. 
Nevertheless, Aristotle also separated belief and knowledge. Knowledge 
could not be gained from sense perception; it had to be reasoned forth with 
the mind.“ Thus, Aristotle distinguished between thinking, which pertained 
to the mind, and sense perception which depended on the body and its 
functions—although the mind processed bodily experiences.5 The mind was 
needed for forming both knowledge and beliefs and it was the mind’s ability to 
think that separated humans from animals. 

Strict materialists—like Epicureans and Stoics—argued that the mind, 
just like thinking itself, was corporeal, material. These naturalists connected 
epistemology to the mechanics of human cognition. How did humans form 
mental representations in the first place? For naturalists, cognition was a 
bodily event.16 Epicurus, for example, thought that sense perceptions made 
images (ei8wAa) in the mind and that these images were based on appearances 
(tà pavópeva) that correlated with the outside world.” Some Stoics described 
the mind as being like a tensional field (xivyaıç tov) on which the outside 
world made impressions.!8 Perceiving something with the mind was the 


13 Oo For references to the Middle Platonists (like Philo and Stobaeus) see Roig Lanzilotta, 
“A Way of Salvation’, 79. 

14 The epistemology of Aristotle is a huge topic and cannot be discussed here in a way that 
would do it justice. For a summary, see Gerson, Ancient Epistemology, 62-89. 

ı5 Aristotle, On the Soul 111.4.429. 

16 Epicurus went to the extreme and maintained that all sense perception was in one sense 
necessarily true. Letter to Menoeceus 10.31 2. 

17 For the ancient references and translations to Epicurus’ views on epistemology and theo- 
ry of mind, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 72-86. 

18 o Forancientsourceson Stoic views on epistemology and the workings of the mind in rela- 
tion to the outside world, see SVF 11.52, 55, 61; Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 
236-241. There were of course differences in detail among all those who through ancient 
time claimed adherence to the Stoic school of philosophy, but Stoics generally agreed 
upon some basic tenets, as developed by early founders like Zeno and Chrysippus, such 
as materialism, causal determinism, and the importance for a virtuous person to merge 
one’s mind to the divine Logos that permeated all existence. For an introduction to the 
basic differences between the classical Greek philosophical schools, and for translations 
of much of the ancient material on Stoics, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 
7, and passim. See also Heinrich von Staden, “The Stoic Theory of Perception and its 
‘Platonic’ Critics’, in Studies in Perception: Interrelations in the History of Philosophy and 
Science, eds. Peter K. Machamer and Robert G. Turnbull (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1978), 96-136. 
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result of impressions (gavtacia) appearing in the mind.!9 The tensional field of 
the mind merged with other tensional fields.2° The mind was not just a blank 
sheet of paper on which the outside world made its impressions; rather, the 
structure of one’s mind in part shaped the kind of impressions to which one 
was subjected, or rather created for oneself. An untrained mind was a tensional 
field in disarray, and such a mind was prone to experiencing and acting on false 
impressions (gavtacic).21 Knowledge only occurred if the mind was in harmo- 
nious sync with the divine reason that permeated all existence. 

TriTrac’s supposition that imitations and impressions are unable to retain 
true knowledge are related to these discussions. TriTrac utilizes these classi- 
cal discussions on epistemology to present a particular view of different levels 
of corporeality, which correspond to different relations to knowledge. Let us 
begin with the text’s ontology and by scrutinizing the way the text employs the 
technical terms pertaining to the ancient discussion of epistemology. 


2 Imitations, Likenesses, and Images: the Ontology of TriTrac and the 
Question of Logos 


In TriTrac, the creation of the cosmos and humanity is presented as coming 
about in three stages. The instigator throughout the creation process is the 
Logos, the youngest Aeon. But why is he called Logos? In many Valentinian 
systems the youngest Aeon is Sophia, Wisdom. Furthermore, Logos, in Greco- 
Roman philosophy often presented as the rationality of God, is a thoroughly 
positive force, a being that in TriTrac at times seems to act contrary to rea- 
son. In the first stage of creation, the Logos is confused on account of his 
isolation from the Pleroma of God and thus gives rise to matter (74:18-80:11), 
which causes suffering and passion. However, considering that it is highlighted 
throughout the text that this happens with the sanction and direction from 
the Father himself (77:10-11, 107:22, 109:7-11), and considering that the young- 
est Aeon plays the key role in organizing the whole of creation (always guiding 


19 O Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 11.84. 

20 At least according to what Sextus Empiricus tells us of Chrysippus. Sextus Empiricus, 
Against the Logicians 1.228231. 

21 For Stoics, the mind was thought to constantly be exposed to impressions, and a person 
with a weak character was in danger of giving in to sudden changes in the impressions. 
Thus, the principle of being of an unchanging character, firm, and at rest is paramount 
for the sage. See Gitte Buch-Hansen, It is the Spirit that Gives Life: A Stoic Understanding of 
Pneuma in John's Gospel (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2010), 80-82. 
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the Demiurge) and also instigating the appearance of the Savior (114:4-11) it 
is not strange at all, I would argue, that the youngest Aeon in this tractate is 
called Logos. In the cosmic system as it is presented in TriTrac, the youngest 
Aeon is an active force throughout, providing the whole system with order and 
purpose, and even though matter (Logos' first act) causes suffering, it has, as 
we shall see in detail further on, a very important pedagogical function. With 
such a view of the youngest Aeon, identifying it as Logos is actually, I would 
argue, the expected choice.?? 

In the second stage of creation, the Logos turns away from this initial ma- 
terial creation and produces psychic substance (80:11—85:15). In the third and 
last stage of generating substances for the cosmos, the Savior appears and as a 
result of this the Logos produces pneumatic substance (90:14-95:38). The three 
substances that comprise the cosmos and humanity are thus: matter, psyché, 
and pneuma. 

The term gavtacia, which will be translated as impression, occurs nine times 
in the TriTrac, and relates to the first part of creation, namely matter. Matter 
is referred to as impression but we also read that matter was created when the 
Logos acted on impressions.23 The Stoics used this term to refer to the imprint 
in the mind that resulted in the process of thinking.” The first time the term 
is used in TriTrac it refers to the Logos’ initial product, what later in the text 
is called the left side, associated with matter. We read that the Logos “aban- 
doned that which came to be in the defect along with those who had come 
forth from him through an impression, since they are not his”25 What came 
out from the Logos, through an impression, is also defined as: 


22 For Stoics, Logos was the rational principle permeating all existence. Philo presents Logos 
as the active force located in between the highest Father and cosmos, and other Middle 
Platonists viewed the Logos as the transcendental mind of God in the world (Maria 
Hillar, From Logos to Trinity: The Evolution of Religious Beliefs from Pythagoras to Tertullian 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012); Kenney, “The Platonism”). In the Gospel 
of John, we read that Logos creates the world and then became flesh (John1). Even though 
the Savior (Son) and Logos are not identified with each other in TriTrac, we read that the 
Savior, Jesus Christ on earth, received his “flesh” from Logos at his incarnation (114:4-11). 
It is obvious that TriTrac is deeply invested in the philosophical Logos speculations of the 
time and what we have in TriTrac is a unique and interesting Christian interpretation. 
There is much more that could be said about Logos in TriTrac, for example how this view 
of Logos relates to other Christian interpretations of the role of Logos. However, this study 
is not devoted to the nature of the Logos in the text, but to ethics. 

23 78:7, 78:34, 79:31, 82:19, 98:5, 103:16, 109:27, 109:34, 11:11. 

24 Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 237-241. 

25 78:4-8: ayka MNETALQANE eM NATA MİNİ NENTAyel aBa MMag [eN]N OYhaANTacia’ 
ea@c enno[yq] en ne. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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... phantasms, shadows, and impressions, lacking reason and the light, 
these which belong to the vain thought, since they are not products 
of anything. Therefore, their end will be like their beginning: from 
that which did not exist (they are) to return once again to that which will 
not be.25 


Thus, the Logos is driven by impression and he produces impressions. This is 
repeated several times (78:4-8, 79:31, 99:5). The Logos’ initial product is also 
defined with the term €1A@)on, an unsubstantial form. This term, €LA@)oN, 
phantasm or imitation,?’ refers to the corporeality that the Logos instigates. 
The Coptic word TANTN is also used in much the same way although much 
more freguently.2 Materiality is then explained as coming from “an imitation 
through an impression” (OYTANTN aBa EN OYPANTACIA) (98:5).29 According 
to Diogenes Laertius, Stoics differed between two kinds of impressions: those 
that resulted from sensory organs, that is, the mind’s being exposed through the 
senses to something outside it, and impressions that were caused by the mind 
itself.3° Considering that the Logos is alone in his exile from the Pleroma—and 
in light of Stoic views on impressions—it would seem that TriTrac presents a 
version of the initial moments of creation as an occurrence when the Logos 
experiences impressions in his mind; this results in the creation of beings, 
imitations, that themselves cause more impressions. Materiality is thus caused 
by a figment of the Logos’ mind, and that is the reason we read that matter 
will ultimately be destroyed in the end, because matter comes “from that 
which did not exist (they are) to return once again to that which will not be”3! 


26 Oo 78:33—-79:4: EBNELAMAON NE MN ENEACIBEC MN ENANTACIA eyo NXacle MMAOTOC 
MN MOYOGIN NECU ETE NA MMECYE ETAVOYEIT’ E2ENXMO NAAYE EN NE ETBE TIEEL AN 
APETOYLAH NAMMTIIE NOE NTOYAPXH ABar PN METENEYİ DOOM” EN ATPOYTCTAY AN 
ane’ [T]NNagone en. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. In this trans- 
lation, and throughout the following, I diverge from Attridge and Pagels’ translation of 
EPNELAMAON NE MN PİNPAEIBEC MN ENPaANTacia, in order to present a systematized ver- 
sion of these different reflections of the Pleroma that Logos' fall gives rise to. 

27 Iuse these two translations of the term ¢1a@)on and the Coptic equivalent TANTN, in 
order to highlight the difference in context; because even though matter, which is defined 
as TANTN and €1A@d)on is an illusion and negative, TriTrac makes clear that matter is still 
useful for the system as a whole. This will be argued continually in the following. 

28  €lA@aon only occurs four times: 77:17, 78:33, 79:10, 79:11. TANTN is used more frequently 
and most often with the same connotations: 53:28, 74:5, 77:17, 78:32, 79:9-34, 81:4, 82:17—20, 
83:8, 84:33-34, 89:21, 91:26, 93:19, 98:5—23, 99:5, 104:20, 106:5, 107:21, 109:32—36, 111:12. 

29 My translation. 

30 SVF 1.52, 55, 6. 

31 79:2-4: Me TeNeY[G)]ootl EN ATPOYTCTAY AN ate [T]NNA@ooreE EN. 
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After the Logos' initial creation, the psychic substance and powers are pro- 
duced. These in turn are associated with the term: ewe, likeness. A war breaks 
out between the two initial creations, between the material powers and the 
psychic powers; we read that the imitations (€.A@AON/TANTN) wage war on 
the likenesses (eme) (84:33-35). The Logos is pictured as becoming entangled 
with the first part of his creation. Because of this, the Son appears and the 
Logos manages to become disentangled from his initial erroneous creation. 
This leads to the creation of higher beings: 


He brought forth living images of the living persons. Being handsome 
and good, since they are of those who exist, they resemble these in beau- 
ty, though they are not truly equal with them.3? 


Here the pneumatics are created. These in turn are also associated with a kind 
of reflection. The term used for the pneumatics is g1Kan, image (sixwv). This 
discussion is surely intimately connected to the exegesis of Gen 1:26, which 
states that humans are molded in the image of God.33 In the sequence of 
TriTrac quoted here, the Aeons in the Pleroma become represented in the 
world, not as false caricatures, but in the best possible way considering the 
limitations of corporeality (93:20-29, 94:10-20). Thus, we encounter the term 
2lK@N as something that in the Logos’ creation mirrors the higher world.3* 
Plato seems to be a great inspiration here, since the text appears to echo Plato’s 
use of the concept eixwv, as the representation in the cosmos of the form of 


32 90:31-36: AYXTIO NeNeiKMN EYOYANE' NAE NIPO' ETAN’ GPNMETANIT' NE NAE 
TIETNANOYOY EYG)OOT! NTE NETO)OOTI EYEING’ MEN APAYOY NCAECIE EYO)HO) NAE APAOY 
én Mamie, Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. I choose to translate wigo 
as “persons”, somewhat like the way the Greek mpdcwmov also could be used. See LXX 3 
Kings 2:20 or Proverbs 18:5. This is also the way npóswnov was used in the Trinitarian de- 
bates of the fourth century and onward. 

33 Gen 1:26 came to be of great inspiration for Christians and Jews, many of whom formu- 
lated their anthropology in light of it. Philo, for example, spent a great deal of thought on 
the nature of the relation between the image of God and human nature. See Philo, On the 
Creation of the World; Questions and Answers on Genesis. The apostle Paul’s reading of Gen 
1:26 would inspire his anthropology and was of greatly influenced to later Christians (see 
Geurt Hendrik van Kooten, Paul’s Anthropology in Context: The Image of God, Assimilation 
to God, and Tripartite Man in Ancient Judaism, Ancient Philosophy and Early Christianity 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008). The question regarding the relation between the cosmos 
and the image of God would lead to many debates, culminating in the Origenist contro- 
versy in the fifth century, see Clark, Origenist Controversy, 43-84. 

34 For 21KMN see: 90:31, 92:3, 93:25, 94:11-33, 96:24-34, 97:20, 98:23—24, 101:9, 102:12, 104:19, 
116:28—34, 122:26, 12315, 124:29. 
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the world and higher reality.35 For example, Plato imagined time as the eixwv 
of eternity.3© 

In TriTrac we have three kinds of creation: pneumatic, psychic, and ma- 
terial, all relating to different kinds of reflections: imitations, likenesses, and 
images. These three reflections, I argue, represent different levels of under- 
standing. The three different levels, as we will see further on, are connected 
to the three different kinds of humans. The term gıkon, image, is used for 
the pneumatic substance and powers; eine, likeness, is used for the psychics; 
TANTN and &LA(MAoN, phantasm or imitation, are used for matter (84:23-35, 
104:18—20). While €LA@AON, TANTN and manTacia obfuscate, g1K@N and eine 
are used as representations of the heavenly existence resembling truth. The 
image (21K0N) is closely associated with the Aeons, because the Logos cre- 
ated them as the Savior gave him rest and knowledge of the world above. But 
the likeness (ee) also has some truth to it, because it is derived from a part 
of the Logos that “remembers” (pmeye) the life in the Pleroma, before becom- 
ing entangled with matter (81:10-14). We thus have a hierarchy of the way the 
highest world is represented and it is closely associated with the different 
stages of corporeality imagined in TriTrac. Basically, the closer to matter the 
further away from truth. There are three kinds of appearances: one that derives 
from the false and illusory matter, which does not have any truth to it. The 
pneumatic seed has a natural attraction to the Savior and the knowledge he 
brings, and thus reflects it. The psychics, however, also have access to truth but 
it does not come immediately. At one point this is expressed through a com- 
mon Platonic imagery: remembrance. 


3 Remembering (and) the Nature of Virtue 


The process of remembrance (dvéuvyots) as a way to gain knowledge was 
something Plato developed in his dialogues Meno and Phaedo. Neoplatonists 
carried on this tradition of portraying the devolution of soul into matter as 
slowly sinking into amnesia. Through contemplation and reasoning, one could 
jolt the memory and discern the differences between appearance and form. 
However, according to Plato, a mind too deeply rooted within the bodily sen- 
sations could not retain images of the forms in their mind.37 In TriTrac, we 


35 Plato, The Republic x.614—621; Timaeus 30. 

36 Plato, Timaeus 37d. 

37 See Plato, Phaedo 66b-d. For a discussion on the way Plato viewed the workings of 
the mind, see David J. Yount, Plato and Plotinus on Mysticism, Epistemology, and Ethics 
(London and New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 2017). 
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read that the Logos prays and then “remembers” the life in the Pleroma and 
all his brothers there. Then we read that the Logos turns to the psychic sub- 
stance/powers and “he sowed in them a thought about him and an idea, so that 
they should remember that something greater than themselves exists prior to 
them, although they did not understand what it was”.38 There is an association 
between ontology, remembrance, and ethics. Remembering where he comes 
from allows the Logos to become disentangled from matter. This remembrance 
is sown into part of creation and seems to be a way for some to gain knowledge 
of God (84:24—28, 97:27—36). How are these concepts to be understood further 
from the perspective of ethics? 

The best way to live in the world, according to many ancient philosophical 
schools of thought, was to adopt the right attitudes to past, present, and fu- 
ture events. Epicurus stated that fear of death was unfounded, because where 
death existed, you did not, and where you existed, death did not.39 But there 
was an imbalance here. Stoics viewed the anticipation of future events as those 
which were most likely to cause passions. It was more common to fear what 
could come to pass rather than what had already occurred. One technique 
to circumvent the effect of anticipated negative future events was to remind 
oneself of the error of one’s fears and not to concentrate on events that were 
outside one’s control. Epictetus is said to have recommended that people con- 
tinuously remind themselves of the mortality of their family members in order 
not to cultivate negative anticipation and develop attachments that eventually 
would be broken.*° 

Another mnemonic technique used to further ethical behavior involved re- 
minding oneself of past good events. Seneca wrote that one should remember 
the good things of one’s past but that this good past was only available for those 
who were good.*! Seneca remembers what the “genuine and old-fashioned” 


38 83:22-26: agqciTe NeHTOY NNOYMEYE [ap]aq ay OyMAKMEK atpoy[pru]eye: xe OYN 
NOG apay gaolonl ga Toyen: euTIoyMUE [xe] ey mereNeyaoorı. Here I emend the 
word arpoyl...Jeye to arpoy[pru]eye, which differs from the renditions of Thomassen, 
as well as Attridge and Pagels, because in this context, just before this sentence, the Logos 
has “remembered” (priMeye) the Aeons of the Pleroma and it is this that results with the 
creation of the psychics. It is only natural that the sentence would continue with this 
theme. Furthermore, the lacuna, in my opinion appears to be longer than one letter. 

39 Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus. Lucretius tried to argue that it is just as illogical to fear 
one’s future non-existence as fearing the fact that there was once a time in the past when 
one did not exist. For more on this discussion see Richard Sorabji, Emotions and Peace 
of Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 228—232. 

40 Epictetus, Discourses 111.28.84—88. 

41 Seneca, On the Shortness of Life 10. 
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philosopher Fabianus once said: “we must fight against the passions with main 
force... for the passions must be, not nipped, but crushed”12 One important 
aspect of fighting passions was having a proper handle on time, according to 
Seneca. A mind that was untroubled and tranquil was free to roam all the parts 
of one’s life and enjoy past good experiences, while a troubled mind focused 
only on the present and would always find life too short and time wasted. 
Plutarch agreed and wrote that the wise person uses past good memories for 
their own benefit instead of just focusing on the future. The wise person mixes 
the good parts of one’s past with the good in the present, while suppressing the 
bad things in the past, thus retaining a harmonious life.43 Seneca writes that 
even the people who have come furthest in their philosophical studies and 
know the difference between good and evil still need to be reminded of their 
knowledge, because one’s knowledge “should not be in storage, but ready for 
use”.*4 Actively engaging the memory by remembrance was a viable technique 
for ethical progress.*5 Epictetus is even said to have maintained that one could 
cure present evils by remembering the past, by shifting focus in distressing 
moments that could influence and cause disturbances in the mind. Plato, 
like Epictetus, valued firm hope of relief from present evils, and the remem- 
brance of past goods was a key for building that hope.47 Some Christians would 
take this in a somewhat different direction, valuing hope for the future (most 
often a better and eternal life) that was not based on memory but on a promise. 
Christian hope, or faith, based on God's word, could give comfort in the pres- 
ent, as Paul claimed (1 Thess 4:13-15).*8 

It is this context, I believe, we should understand TriTrac’s frequent call 
to the psychics and the Logos to remember, which draws on the thought that 


42 Seneca, On the Shortness of Life 10. Translation by John W. Basore, Seneca: Moral Essays, 
vol. 2 (Loeb Classicalal Library. Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 1932), 317. 

43 Plutarch, On Tranquility of Mind 473b—474b. 

44 Seneca, Epistles 94.26. Translation by Richard M. Gummere, Seneca: Epistles, vol. 3 (Loeb 
Classical Library. Cambridge M.A.: Harvard University Press, 1925), 29. 

45 Blossom Stefaniw, “A Disciplined Mind in an Orderly World Mimesis in Late Antique 
Ethical Regimes’, in Metaphor—Narratio—Mimesis—Doxologie, eds. Ulrich Volp et al. 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016), 236-255. 

46 Diogenes Laertius, Lives x.22; Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 111.33, 111.76, V.74. 

47 Plato, Philebus 32c, 35e—36b, 4oa—e, 50b. 

48 “But we do not want you to be uninformed, brothers and sisters, about those who have 
died, so that you may not grieve as others do who have no hope. For since we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so, through Jesus, God will bring with him those who have 
died. For this we declare to you by the word of the Lord, that we who are alive, who are left 
until the coming of the Lord, will by no means precede those who have died” All transla- 
tions of the New Testament come from NRSV if nothing else is indicated. 
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the soul was connected to an eternal life before becoming mixed with matter 
(84:24-28, 97:27—36). The reemergence is, however, not enough, but is com- 
bined with the admonition to trust God, and to have “a firm hope” (oygeAmc' 
€CTAXPAEIT-) (128:10-11) that God will deliver them to a union with him and 
the Pleroma. 

In TriTrac humankind is made up of all three substances: matter, psyché, 
and pneuma. We read that “the first human is a mixed formation, and a mixed 
creation, and a deposit of those of the left and those of the right, and a pneu- 
matic rationality”9 These correspond to, as will be elaborated upon in the 
next chapter, the three basic substances of the human constitution: a mate- 
rial body, an emotive soul, and a reasoning intellect. However, the representa- 
tion that made its imprint on the mind, and the kinds of ‘knowledge’ on which 
one based one’s descriptions, depended on the formation of the mind and the 
substance which was strongest within each individual. Minds that were too 
immersed in matter were completely lost, just as Plato maintained that a mind 
that was too deeply rooted within bodily sensations could not remember im- 
ages of true forms.59 People associated with the psychic substance are called 
to remember (84:24-28, 97:27-36) and thus have the ability to know truth, al- 
though not completely it would seem. The psychics can recognize the Savior 
when he appears, but this does not happen immediately; it is clear that they 
need to be convinced and taught what to do (118:28-119:15). It is the pneumatic 
substance that is most clearly associated with knowledge and understanding 
in TriTrac, but rather than remembering, the pneumatic people react instinc- 
tively to the appearance of knowledge/the Savior. We read that the pneumatic 
person “gains knowledge immediately” (aq xı MncaynNe' £N OYGENH) (118:35— 
36), while the psychics are, rather, involved in a process of instruction and 
remembering (118:28—119:15). 

The epistemology of the strict materialists is thoroughly rejected in TriTrac, 
even turned on its head, since matter is treated as an illusion. Matter will be an- 
nihilated in the end times (79:1-5). The Platonic view of the relation between 
the cosmos and the world of forms—that matter was the receptacle for the 
idea—is radicalized in TriTrac. In TriTrac the illusions of materiality are jux- 
taposed with the remembrance and knowledge of the Pleroma above, both 
granted by the Savior (88:19-25). We read that to reach salvation humans need 


49 10618-22: XE Ma)aph AE NPMME’ OYTIAACMA TIE ETH? TIE’ AYD OYTCE'NO TIE E4THE Te" 
AYD OYKOY APPHİ Me’ NAE NIGBOYP TIE MN NIOYNEM Te" ayw OYTIN(6YM)ATIKOC NAOTOC. 

50 See Plato, Phaedo 66b-d; Meno 82a-86b. For more on this topic, see David J. Yount, Plato 
and Plotinus on Mysticism, Epistemology, and Ethics (London and New York: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2017). 
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to be provided with likeness. Twice, the acquisition of knowledge is likened to 
viewing a reflection through a mirror (oyee): 


The entire preparation of the adornment of the images and likenesses 
and imitations have come into being because of those who need educa- 
tion and teaching and formation, so that the smallness might grow, little 
by little, as through a mirror image.5! 

(Christ’s) members, however, needed a school in the places which are 
adorned, so that they might receive from them the images of the form of 
the archetypical pattern, like a mirror.52 


These passages make clear that the world— made up of “images and likenesses 
and imitations” (NIPİKDN MN NIEINE MN NITANTN)—works like a mirror for 
higher truths.5? Thus, matter, or rather corporeal existence, seems to be treated 
in a dual way in TriTrac. The world is a reflection of the divine, but only some 
aspects in the world. TriTrac downgraded materiality and attaches it to the low- 
est level of understanding (illusion, phantasms). Salvation and understanding 
are not reached through matter, through false “impressions” that were subject- 
ed to the mind, but through the “images” and “likenesses” associated with the 
pneumatic or psychic substance, because it was in these two substances that 
the higher world was mirrored. This becomes clear in the passage expanding 
on the creation of the pneumatics. The pneumatics are described as: 


... living images of the living persons, pleasing among [things] which are 
good, existing among the things which exist, resembling them in beauty, 
but unequal to them in truth.5* 


51 10418-25: MCABTE THPG MMTCAGID NTE NIQIKDN MN NIGING MN NITANTN’ 
EPEeNTAYMOMEe ETBE NETP XPla' NNOYCANEG)’ MNN OYCBM MN TMOPOH XEKACE 
&PETMNTO)HM? NAXI NNOYMAYPEN KATA GHM CHM’ EWC eITN MEINE NNOYEIEX. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

52 12311-16: NEGMENOC AG’ AYP XPla NNOYMA NXI CBO NEEL ETAOOT PHI EN NTOTMOC’ 
eT TC[E]NACIT’ ATPEYXİ EINE’ ABAA PİTOOTOY ANNIZIKN ANITYTOC NMAPII MMCMAT" 
NNoyeelex. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

53 As Thomassen has suggested, the metaphor of the mirror likely draws on 1 Cor 13:12. The 
above discussion on images, likenesses, and imitations highlights just how important it 
was. Clement elaborates on the same metaphors. 

54 90:31-36: aGXIO NeNeIKMN EYOYANE' NAE NIPO' ETANG' GPNMETANIT' NE NAE 
TIETNANOYOY €YO)OOTI NTE NETMOONM EYEINE’ MEN APAYOY NCAEle CYH) NAE APAOY 
én Mamie. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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Here ontology, epistemology, and ethics merge. It is only part of the sub- 
stance that exists in the world, the pneumatic substance, that is able to reflect 
the highest truths and goodness in the world (however, never matching it). The 
psychics, too, have truth and goodness within them, but only in relation to 
the ignorance and morality of matter. We read that these psychic “powers were 
good and were greater than those of the imitation” (n[t]TanTN).55 

The good in TriTrac is firmly attached to the highest divine principle. One 
term that appears is &petń, which was used throughout the ancient world as 
a term referring to ‘excellence of character’, including moral excellence in 
the sense of ‘virtue’. It is a very unusual term in the Nag Hammadi texts, only 
appearing 18 times, ten of which are in TriTrac.5® This term is almost solely 
reserved for the highest world in TriTrac, chiefly as a quality God possesses 
(53:10, 59:3, 73:17). The Son is described as “being each one of the virtues (of the 
Father) (eqoe: [N]Toyele ToYele NNIApeTH) (67:13-14). The Aeons, being 
the collective that makes up the heavenly Church, are also identified as the 
“virtues” of the Father (69:40, 73:10).57 It would seem that the best one could do 
to reach the good in the world, was to reflect the divine world to the best of one’s 
ability. Knowledge of God was not reached through materiality, but through 
images and representations of the higher truths mirrored in psychic substance 
and pneumatic substance. Furthermore, as has been made clear, the pneu- 
matic substance was associated with immediate knowledge while the psychic 
substance was referred to a pedagogic plan of remembrance in order to access 
knowledge. In this way, TriTrac uses epistemic language to make ethical points. 
This connection does not seem to have been all that uncommon among early 
Christians well read in ancient philosophy. Clement of Alexandria, too, linked 
epistemology and ethics—in similar metaphors as we find in TriTrac—when 
he wrote that it was only the true Gnostic Christian who had retained deeper 


55 8215-17: NIGAM Ge NENANOYOY N[e] ayw Nayoyası Neoyo ana mt] TANTN. Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

56 53:110, 59:3, 59:9, 67:14, 67:21, 67:33, 69:40, 73:10, 73:17, 100:27. 

57 Interestingly enough, the only time the term does not refer to the highest divine principle, 
it is used for the ‘excellence’ of the chief Archon, the Demiurge, that the Logos places on 
top of the cosmic oikonomia. This is a clear indication, in my mind, of the legitimation 
TriTrac places in the structures that guide the cosmic order. We also encounter the term 
&yadöç and the Coptic equivalent nanoy, also applied to the Father (61:29, 138:19), but 
much more often to aspects outside of the Pleroma, chiefly the right side of the Logos 
creation and the psychics, those who are likenesses of the world above. For references 
to where the words appear, see Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, in Notes, 


353-354, 387. 
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knowledge of God through contemplation. It was the Gnostic who could look 
in the mirror of the world and see God.58 

So, in what way is the Pleroma reflected in the world and how do humans 
relate to the structure of the ideal life in the heavens? 


4 The Individual and the Collective 


In the beginning the Pleroma is in harmony. What disrupts the initial harmony 
in the Pleroma and introduces ignorance is the fall of the Logos, the exile of 
the youngest Aeons from his fellows. The Logos becomes isolated from his col- 
lective and instead becomes mixed up with the material part of his creation, 
what is called “imitation” (¢.a@on/TANTN). The Son appears to the Logos, 
in order for the Logos to escape being mixed with the material powers and 
instead become one with the Son and reintegrated into the heavenly world. 
This concept—becoming one with a greater power, with a collective—is how 
TriTrac describes the ideal and harmonious state of being. The reason for the 
Logos’ erroneous and deficient creation is his isolation from the collective. The 
importance of the relation between the individual and the collective, I will 
argue, is crucial for the basic epistemology in TriTrac and fundamental for the 
ethics of the text. 

We find this theme throughout the text: the ideal state of an individual is to 
be totally and harmoniously integrated within a greater collective, although 
retaining individuality. The concept of the godhead is three individuals si- 
multaneously existing as a total unity while retaining their individuality. We 
read that God consists of Father, Son, and Church, sharing the same substance 
(oyca), dispositions (Alaeecic), and virtues (ApeTH) (58:14, 59:3-10). The 
same is true of the next level: the Pleroma/the All. The nature of the true Aeons 
above the caricatures of the Logos’ creation is described as living in unity, but 
each Aeon is simultaneously its own. The Pleroma is “a single image although 
many” (€q0el NOYEINE NOYMT egag NE) (68:31-32). The Father brought 
forth the Aeons “in order that it might be discovered that they exist according 
to their individual virtues in a unified way”59 Furthermore, the Son is called 
by numerous names, 19 of them are given on page 66, all of which exist in 


58 Clement, Stromata 1V.3.12.2, V11.10.57.1, V11.3.13.1, V.1.7.5, V-6.40. For more on Clement use 
of epistemology, see Raoul Mortley, “The Mirror and I Cor. 13,12 in the Epistemology of 
Clement of Alexandria’, Vigiliae Christanae 30 (1976): 109-120. 

59 67:31-34: XEKaC PN OYMNTOYEl NOYWT &YGANTC EYMOOM KaTa TOYEle’ TOYELE 
NAPETH. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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his single Name, by “which he is not called” (cemoyTe apaq Umay en) 
(66:33-34).99 In the middle of the first part of the tractate the unity of the 
Pleroma and the individual Aeon is expounded upon in a beautiful analogy 
to time: 


Just as the present age, though a unity, is divided by units of time and 
units of time are divided into years and years are divided into seasons 
and seasons into months, and months into days, and days into hours, and 
hours into moments, so too the aeon of the Truth (the Pleroma) is single 
yet many.®! 


The passage continues the analogy: each individual is a part of a whole just like 
different aspects of a tree forms a single tree, or as different body parts together 
make a whole body. Salvation is in this way likened to the restoration of the 
individual to the collective. To reach knowledge in TriTrac one has to become 
mingled with the Son (123:11-32).52 The Son is made up of the collective that 
is identified as the Church (57:8—59:1, 122:12-125:11).3 The term apokatastasis, 
which Origen also utilized, is then used for the end-time salvation (123:11—27, 
133:6—7). 

This ideal state, that of an individual retaining its originality while simul- 
taneously being totally integrated within something else, reminds us of Stoic 
epistemology.** To understand the relation between different substances in 


60 The different names do not grasp any aspect of the Father but their function seems to be 
to enable the Aeons to sing the Father's praise (54:5-15, 65:35—66:5). 

61  73:28-74:3: XE MPHTE MMAIMN TENOY EOYEEI TIE NOYWT EYMHA) EN NOYOEIG) AYD 
{ag}enoyacia) THQ APENPAMME* ENPAMTI€* MHA)’ AgNCHOY’ NCHOY AE APENEBETE 
NEBETE' AE APENZOOY’ NPOOY APENOYNAYE' SYM NOYNAYE APNCOYCOY TEEI TE TIPHTE 
LOY AN MMAIMN NTE TMHE' COYEEI NE NOYMT Enagwy. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

62 Justas for Clement, TriTrac here makes it clear that the knowledge of the Father is reached 
through the Son. See Clement, Stromata V1.12.102.2. 

63 There is a debate whether only the “elect” make up the body of the Savior, or whether 
psychics were also members of the church. This will be discussed in the second part of the 
study. Here it suffices to recognize that the psychics are also granted partial knowledge 
and salvation, and that these psychics are at least closely affiliated with the church, and 
in this sense, can be counted as among the collective. 

64 This is pointed out in Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 132-133. Here Dunderberg expands 
on his previous article “Stoic Traditions in the School of Valentinus”, in Stoicism in 
Early Christianity, eds. Tuomas Rasimus et al. (Grand Rapids: Baker Publishing Group, 
2010), 220-238. There are several features of TriTrac that I here elaborate on, in light 
of Dunderberg’s findings. The first concerns the description of the highest realm, the 
Pleroma, which also follows notion of blending, although more explicitly, and the second 
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the world and the nature of the way they come together, Stoics like Chrysippus 
employed theories of blending. He maintained that it was possible for a sub- 
stance to share one and the same space with another substance, that two or 
more substances could be completely intertwined without being dissolved 
into one another.® This was called blending (xp&a1ç). Blending was different 
from the theory of “fusion” (düyxvaıç) where substances lost their individu- 
al integrity, and different from “juxtaposition” (7«p&0ecıç) where substances 
never really partook of one another. Blending theory was crucial for Stoic phys- 
ics as well as ethics.®° Stoics maintained that divine reason (Logos) permeated 
all existence and for this to work it required the theory of blending. A virtuous 
person was someone who had become totally blended with the Logos. 

The theory of blending was also important for Stoic epistemology. As dis- 
cussed above, Stoics thought that human cognition was a result of the ten- 
sional field of one’s mind being joined with the tensional field of the outside.®” 
The structure of one’s mind in part shaped the kind of impressions to which 
one was subjected, or rather created for oneself. An untrained mind was a ten- 
sional field in disarray, and such a mind was prone to experiencing and act- 
ing on false impressions (gavtacia). A stable and firm tensional field of the 
mind, which was blended in harmony with the divine reason that permeated 
all existence, did not experience or act on false impressions.® This state, being 
harmoniously blended with the Logos, was called ovun&8ew and was the only 
way one could obtain true knowledge (émtotmpy) and, by extension, experi- 
ence good emotions.® To live a virtuous life, according to Stoics, entailed liv- 
ing as a part of a whole, of Nature, as a separate individual although totally 
and harmoniously integrated into Nature. This was the principle of cvupnddetc, 
based on the notion of blending (xp&a1ç).79 As Ismo Dunderberg has noted, 


concerns the difference made between different kinds of blending, between a positive 
blending and a negative mixing. This will be discussed below. 

65 For the ancient sources on Chrysippus’ views on blending (xpdats) we have Alexander of 
Aphrodisias discussion and elaboration on it in his text De mixtione 216.14—218.6. 

66 For the importance of the notion of blending for Stoic physics, epistemology and ethics, 
see Buch-Hansen, It is the Spirit, 75-84. 

67 Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 11.84. 

68 Some Stoics qualified this by introducing proto-passions, preliminary motions of the 
mind which all humans, even the sage, experienced. These were not full-blown passions 
but merely “first movements” (primus motus). Seneca, On Anger 11.2.2, 11.2.1, 11.4.2. 

6g For a summary of Stoic epistemology from the perspective of xpâsıç see Buch-Hansen, 
It is the Spirit, 79-84. 

70 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De mixtione 1; Cicero, On Ends 11.736. 
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some Valentinians seem to have been inspired by these ideas.” I would argue 
that TriTrac’s employment of these concepts is much more extensive than has 
previously been noticed and, what is more important for our concerns, the 
concepts are fundamental for grasping the basis for the ethical foundations 
of TriTrac. Let us now see how TriTrac's epistemology relates to the Stoic con- 
cepts of blending (xpdotg and ovpnddeta). 


5 Mixing and Blending, Truth and Falsehood 


The description of the Aeons’ individuality and unity within the Pleroma, 
as well as the Godhead’s three separate yet indistinguishable parts, seems to 
rely on a similar theory of blending as the Stoic idea of xp&aıç. Existing in har- 
monious accordance with a whole, playing one’s particular part, whether big 
or small, is in TriTrac described as being merged or joined (UOYXG or TWT). 
However, TriTrac also makes use of a negative state of blending. We find an 
important distinction made between different states of blending: between 
Moyxe72/TMT” on the one hand, and Twp74/TapTE” on the other. The 
distinction between these states of blending has to my knowledge not been 
recognized before.’ The words Twp and TagTe, or their negations occur 
u times and always in a negative sense, referring to an unhealthy blending. 
These terms are not used in the first part of the text discussing the highest 
realm (except once as defining what the highest Father is not: 54:26). “Being 


71 Atleast as some church fathers portrayed ‘Valentinians’. See, for example, Clement’s quo- 
tation of ExcTheod 17:1; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.2. See Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 
131-134; Dunderberg, “Stoic Traditions’, 220-238; Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 95-118. 

72 One possible Greek equivalent to Moyxs is ovuyıyvüvla. See Walter E. Crum, A Coptic 
Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), 214a. For Moyx6 in TriTrac, see 65:22, 66:29, 
68:26, 72:14-15, 73:11-12, 80:16, 86:35, 87:26, 90:20, 91:3, 92:17—18, 94:39, 116:4—5, 117:16, 122:23, 
128:18. eWTpe also appears to be used once in the sense of “being united” or “joined” 
(132:4-11) (Crum, Coptic, 726a). 

73 Considering the way TŒT is used, the Greek equivalent is possibly obyxpactc (Crum, 
Coptic, 437b). For TWT see 68:27, 70:3, 71:11, 74:25, 75:23—24, 76:9—18, 82:1, 90:36-37, 93:3—4, 
95:4-7, 99:19, 122:17-27, 123:24. 

74 TO possibly renders Greek T&p&ooeofaı (Crum, Coptic, 453b). See 90:17-18, 93:18, 97:25, 
106:19. 

75 Sometimes spelled Teete, with the connotations “mix” and “confuse” (Greek pvphöç; see 
Crum, Coptic, 462a). See TriTrac 54:26, 85:11, 89:34, 110:32, 110:34, 121:22, 132:10. 

76 o The translation by Attridge and Pagels does not seem to differ between the different 
connotations of the terms but translates them somewhat interchangeably, a practice fol- 
lowed by, as far as I can see, Thomassen, Le traité tripartite; as well as Nagel, Der Tractatus 
Tripartitus. 
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mixed”, as I will henceforth translate Twe and TagTe, designating the unben- 
eficial form of blending, is contrasted with the terms Moyx.6 and TMT, which 
occur over 30 times in the text, and used in a positive sense and context. At 
times TT has eschatological connotations while moyx6 seems to also be 
used more neutrally. TOT is used, for example, when the elect join with the 
Savior (122:13-17); when the Logos is reintegrated with the Pleroma from whom 
he had fallen away (122:25-27); as the harmonious state of the Aeons (68:27, 
71:11); and as a description of the ultimate restoration (AnoKaTactacic) of the 
Church and the Pleroma (123:11—27, 133:6—7).77 

The state of “mixing” (Tw@e/TaeTe) is never mentioned when the text 
describes the Aeons in the Pleroma. The words for mixing are used when 
the Logos gets “unmixed” (atTTwe) from his erroneous creation by virtue of the 
intercession of the Savior (90:17-18); when the Logos does not allow his supe- 
rior powers to “mix” (Toe) with the inferior ones (97:25); when the righteous 
Hebrews transcend the influence of the “mixed powers” (NIGOM ETegTAaeT) and 
“attained to the level of the unmixed ones” (ayTE2O NTAZIC NAE NLAT'APTI) 
(110:33-34);78 and to denote those humans and angels who will be lost and de- 
stroyed in the end; they are described as mixed (Tete/Teete) (120721, 121:22). 
This mixed state is the original human reality and would have been perma- 
nent if it were not for the grace of the Savior. The three kinds of human sub- 
stances/classes we encounter—pneuma, psyché and matter—are all “mixed” 
(Ta@e/THe) before the Savior comes, just as the cosmic powers who are at war 
with each other are mixed. Salvation is then described as a joining or blend- 
ing (TDT/MoyXxG) with the Savior and the harmony of the Pleroma (122:15-27, 
123:21—25).79 

TriTrac's concept of positive blending, especially TOT, is very much remi- 
niscent of the Stoic notions of cvpndGeta, while being mixed (Twe/e+te), on 


77 Compared to TWT, Moyx6 seems to be used more neutrally. 

78 My translation. 

79 Dunderberg suggests that Aristotelian notions of blending might also be influential here. 
I agree and suggest that what we have here is a mix of Aristotelian notions of blending, 
and Stoic notions of blending and sympathy. According to Aristotle, the superior sub- 
stance of a mixture could be affected by being mixed and become something new. In 
TriTrac, this is not irreversible, neither was it so for Aristotle. For Stoics, the unfavorable 
elementin life was the result of being in flux, constant changing and shaking that resulted 
in wrong impressions seeming favorable. What was needed was for the blending to be- 
come balanced, firm, and harmonious (ovuráðea); thus the mind would not be as vulner- 
able to impressions. I would argue that both these notions, the Aristotelian possibility of 
a mixed state being reversed and the Stoic goal of a blended state in sympathy, appear in 
TriTrac See Aristotle, On Generation and Corruption 1.10.327b; Buch-Hansen, It is the Spirit, 
75-84; Dunderberg, “Stoic Traditions’, 231-236. 
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the other hand, represents a disturbed state; a person who is intermingled with 
false impressions and powers is more reminiscent of what Stoics viewed as an 
untrained mind that did not live in accordance with the divine Logos.89 

Similarly, TriTrac seems to equate salvation and knowledge with a firm 
mind that is not subjected to false impressions, and one that is harmoni- 
ously blended with God/the Savior. This can, for instance, be seen in the way 
the Logos is depicted in TriTrac. When the Logos is in his original state, he 
is joined (MOYX.6/TWT) with the Pleroma, and this is described as firm and 
unchanging, but when he falls he becomes mixed (Tae) with his lower cre- 
ation and this is described as unstable, disturbed, and changing. After his fall, 
the Logos is associated with movement; he is called “the one who moved’, “the 
Logos who moved” (85:15-16, 15:21, 15:28), “the movement which is the Logos” 
(77:7).8! In this state, he acts erroneously and on false impressions (banTacıa) 
and is subjected to phantasms (€14@)on); he is described as “double minded” 
(TUNT'2HT ÇNEY) (77:21-25), and in an “unstable condition” (Nrr@ma@e 
MMPHTE NNATCMINE) (80:31-32); his creations are “not in accordance with 
reason” (KATA AOTOC EN) (81:12). After his misstep, the Logos looks down at 
his creation and “instead of unification, he saw division, instead of stability, 
he [saw] disturbances, instead of [rest], disarray’.8* However, the other Aeons 
take pity on the Logos in his distress and send down the Savior to him. He is 
“returned to his stability” (enTaqcTay agoYNn ameqcMN) (92:23-24) when he 
becomes “unmixed” (atTa@ge) from his creation (90:17—18). 

The Savior is then sent down to humans as well, from “the unchanging 
thought of the Logos who returned to himself, after his movement”83 This re- 
sults in truth and knowledge. When the Logos is taken from his mixed and 
unstable state and returned to his original harmonious merged and stable 
state; he is described as acting through “wisdom and knowledge” (0ycoğıa 
eNN OYEMLCTHMH) (91:2-3). Thus, the opposite of acting from a mixed and un- 
stable state is to act in accordance with the harmonious blended state of the 
Father’s Pleroma, a state called “restful” (Ananaycic/MTON) on several occa- 
sions (70:18, 90:19, 92:9, 107:26). The final restoration and the baptism also draw 
on this particular language. The restoration is complete when all members 
are back in one place, when they are merged (TT) (123:24). Baptism is when 


80 o For example, 70:3 where TWT is used for the unity of the Aeons, defined as the thought 
of God. 

8ı These passages and the theme of movement will be discussed in detail in Chapter 2. 

82 80:16-19: ANTI OYMOYXG ANEY al[YOY]Mae" ANTI OYCMINE AYİNEYİ AeNGYTOPTP ANTI 
2enu[Tan] agNTapaxu. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

83 15:26-28: MMEYE' NNAT'TIDNE ABANA NTE MAOTOC ENTAYCTAY' EPOYN MMIN MMO’ 
MNNCA MEYKIM. 
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the Father grants humans “their merging with him in knowledge” (NoyMoyYxo 
NMMEY ENN OYCAYNE) (128:18-19),84 which will happen in “an unwavering and 
immovable way” (OYMUNTA<T>Ppike’ MN OYMNTATKIM) (128:27—28), and this is 
how the “redemption into God, Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit”85 is described. 

As Dunderberg has suggested, it seems possible that TriTrac here draws 
upon the Stoic doctrine of being harmoniously merged with the divine, result- 
ing in knowledge. However, it is still important to recognize—as Dunderberg 
does—that there are aspects in TriTrac that are completely un-Stoic: for ex- 
ample, the attitude toward matter. To this I would add that the way the concept 
of “mixing” is presented is also fundamentally un-Stoic. In TriTrac, the mixed 
state is due to the influence of matter, which brings about phantasms and 
imitations, illusions that draw the mind away from knowledge and harmony 
and into strife and unrest. Stoics were, as we know, materialists and did not 
view matter as inherently negative; one could not be “unmixed” from matter 
since everything was matter. We find, however, in the epistemology of Plato 
and Aristotle something that is very much reminiscent of the way “mixing” 
is used in TriTrac. As seen above, Plato and Aristotle differentiated between 
beliefs and knowledge. Belief pertained to the sensible world, to sense percep- 
tion and was the result of the mind being “mixed” with the body. Knowledge 
could only be retained in the mind and for this the mind needed to be unmixed 
from the body. Sense perception was connected to the body, like the eyes and 
other organs, and it was through the bodily senses that one formed beliefs 
about the world. But knowledge was something different, it did not depend 
on organs or anything bodily. The mind itself produced knowledge and if the 
mind was to retain an uninfluenced perspective it needed to be unmixed from 
the body. For this, Aristotle uses the term &uyĝ, unmixed. In his work On the 
Soul, Aristotle writes that: 


It is necessary then that mind, since it thinks all things, should be un- 
mixed (duty), as Anaxagoras says, in order that it may be in control, that 
is, that it may know; for the intrusion of anything foreign hinders and 
obstructs it ... So it is unreasonable to suppose that it [the mind] is mixed 
(uepiySat) with the body; for in that case it would become somehow qual- 
itative, e.g., hot or cold, or would even have some organ, as the sensitive 
faculties have; but in fact, it has none.8® 


84 o Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

85  127:30-32: ICM TE" APOYN EMNOYTE’ TMT" MN MO)HPE MN MIN(EYM)A ETOYAAB. 

86 Aristotle, On the Soul 111.4.429a19-23: &váyxn dpa, ¿nei návta voet, ày civar, done pyatv 
‘Avakoydpac, İva xpath, todto Ò’ éotlv İva yvwpičy: napeupavópevov yàp xwAvEl Tò AMÖTpLOV 
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The mind does not have the same attributes as the body, and a clear mind 
should not be distracted by bodily functions. Knowledge is reached, not 
through bodily senses but through pure intellectual ability.8” Plato argued 
something very similar.88 First-century CE Middle Platonists such as Philo and 
Plutarch used the term &uyĝ in the same way as Aristotle in the above guote.89 
This is also, I argue, the basis for the distinction made in TriTrac between those 
who have the ability to gain knowledge and those who do not. Those powers 
that are thoroughly material, by definition, do not have what it takes to retain 
knowledge. To be able to retain knowledge one needs the mind and, what is 
more pertinent, one needs the absence of bodily influence. As has become 
clear from the discussion above, the negative mixture is always associated with 
the left side of the Logos’ creation, that which is associated with materiality, 
false impressions, and the body. Thus, one could say that the concept of mix- 
ing in TriTrac draws on the Platonic and Aristotelian thought that the mind 
needs to be detached from the influence of base matter, because, as Plato and 
Aristotle pointed out, an unfavorable mixing between mind and body could 
not lead to knowledge.9° The mind needed to be “unmixed”, that is, uncorrupt- 
ed by outside influence, in order for true knowledge to be viable. 


6 Conclusion: Ontology, Epistemology, and Ethics 


It is perhaps fitting to begin the conclusion of the present chapter with an elu- 
cidation of the appropriation of philosophy among ancient Christians. Just 
because we find Stoic thought in a Christian text (or for that matter Platonic 
or Aristotelian thought), it does not necessarily mean that the people behind 
the texts got that specific thought from Stoics, or recognized it as Stoic. Even 


Kal ÖVTLPEAÂTTEL.. S10 OSE MEMİYİALI EVACVoV AVTOV TH TWLATI TTOLİÇ Tis yàp dv ytyvotTo, buypöç 
Ñ Oeppós, Ñ xdv dpyavev TI ely, Women TH aicOytixg: vüv 8’ od8Ev eotw. Translation by Hett, 
the only difference is that I translate duty “unmixed” instead of “uncontaminated” in 
order to make the connection to TriTrac clearer. See W. S. Hett, Aristotle: On the Soul, Loeb 
Classicalal Library (Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 1957), 165. 

87 Aristotle, On the Soul 111.4.429. 

88 Plato, Phaedo 66b-67b. 

8g Plutarch, On the Sign of Socrates 5gıd—e; Philo, On Abraham 124-130. Discussed further in 
Chapter 4. 

go See also the ethical pursuits favored by Plotinus, who strived for catharsis: cutting away 
the passions and the negative influence of matter and being reintegrated into the di- 
vine Intellect. See John Dillon, “An Ethics for the Late Antique Sage’, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Plotinus, ed. Lloyd P. Gerson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1996), 320-322. 
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less likely is it that they—or more specifically whoever was behind TriTrac— 
would have acknowledged that Christianity in any way depended on Stoicism, 
or any other philosophical school for that matter. As will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapters 4-5: Christian theologians of the first few centuries, in gen- 
eral terms, saw their teachings as the culmination of philosophy, the perfecting 
of it, not as founded on philosophy. As George Boys-Stones has pointed out: 
ancient philosophers did not shy away from borrowing ideas from their ‘op- 
ponents’ and making them their own, and this applied to Christian thinkers 
as well.?! 

In order to understand the fundamental principles of any ethical discus- 
sion, ontology and epistemology are crucial. As is so clear in TriTrac, the differ- 
ent substances of which the world and humans are made up relate in different 
ways to knowledge and salvation. As has been explored in detail in this chap- 
ter, knowledge is equal to goodness as well as salvation. In TriTrac, the world is 
composed of three different kinds of substance, all of which reflect the divine 
in different ways. The psychic substance has potential and retains the possibil- 
ity for gaining truth, being a likeness (ewe) of the things above, but for this 
it needs remembrance, a concept reminiscent of how ancient philosophers 
imagined basic moral development to take place. The pneumatic substance 
is stronger in its reflection of and attraction to the divine; it is like an image 
(e1ka@N), and is drawn to knowledge immediately when it appears. Those peo- 
ple who have the image or the likeness of the divine are described as just and 
good, but moral excellence is not something one can develop in isolation. The 
just are those who have become joined within a collective. Salvation and moral 
growth is thus not an individual experience but a joint venture. However, 
in matter, there is no reflection of the divine and thus becoming entangled 
with matter, in TriTrac called being “mixed” (Twe/TaeTe), is associated with 
ignorance and ultimately destruction. The ontological and epistemological 
concerns are foundational for the ethical concerns in TriTrac. In this way 
TriTrac represents a Christian reception of the views common among Greco- 
Roman philosophers who claimed that understanding physics was crucial for 
the differentiation of good and bad things.92 Clement had maintained the very 
same thing.9 


gı George Boys-Stones, Post-Hellenistic Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 
101-105. 

92 (o SVF 111.68. Translation by Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 369. 

93 At Siromata Iv.25 Clement writes that “let us proceed from physics to the more clear 
ethics” (uetitéov Oy dd THY pvoixwtTépwy ETİ TÂ npopavéotepa <T> NO). Greek text from 
Otto Stahlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, Zweiter ban. Stromata buch I-VI (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1960). 
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In Part 11, I return to the point that each individual has to be integrated 
within a whole in order to access knowledge and salvation. It is my contention 
that these epistemological and ontological details have bearing for ethics of a 
more practical nature: a person’s moral agency is determined by its relation- 
ship with other people and the constitution of one’s very being. In order for the 
psychic likeness and the pneumatic image to be able to reflect the truth they 
need to be integrated harmoniously. Psychic and pneumatic people also need 
to be joined with a community in order to reach salvation.9* However, as will 
be discussed in further detail, not all people had what it took to be able to do 
this; some people were simply too lost to the illusions of material existence to 
be able to become members of a Christian community: they did not—indeed, 
they could not—listen to reason. This chapter should be viewed as a mere in- 
troduction to the ethics of the text from the perspective of ‘hard sciences’, such 
as physics and cognitive theory. 

The way the workings of the human mind related to ethics will be explored 
further in the next chapter, but this time read from the perspective of the text’s 
relation to ancient theories of emotions and their effect on human life. To un- 
derstand how emotions related to human behavior we need to look at them in 
light of their function within ancient theories of cognition. Here, too, the the- 
ory of blending and its opposition, being mixed, become important. As we will 
see, being stable, restfully and harmoniously merged (THT) with the Pleroma, 
is described as resulting in certain positive feelings, while the opposite mixed 
state results in passions and negative feelings. The next chapter is devoted to 
exploring these emotions and the role they play in the ethics of TriTrac. 


ga This is similar to what Aristotle argued, that each individual has a part to play in the 
whole. The human being is a “political animal” (oAttixév Cwov), see for example Politics 
1.1253a1-18. 


CHAPTER 2 


Emotions, Demons, and Moral Ability 


This chapter deals with TriTrac’s relationship to ancient theories of emotions 
(7&0n) and cognition. What role do emotions play within the mechanisms of 
the mind? In ancient time, emotions were not only thought to be a cognitive 
matter, but very much a bodily matter, too;! they were also closely intertwined 
with ethics and morality.? As the famous philosopher-physician Galen stated 
plainly, the doctrine of virtues was thought to follow necessarily from the doc- 
trine of the emotions.? Nonetheless, early Christian attitudes to emotions has 
been a somewhat neglected topic? until fairly recently,5 while TriTrac’s rela- 
tion to ancient theories on emotions remains to be explored, especially from 
the perspective of their importance for ethical considerations. In this chapter, 
we explore the role that emotion, or passion,® plays in TriTrac from the per- 
spective of ancient debates concerning the composition of the human mind 
and the cognitive apparatus. We also have reason to explore the connection 
between ancient theories of emotions and demonology. But first, a short look 


1 See, for example, Carlin A. Barton, Roman Honor: The Fire in the Bones (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2001), 1-4; Sorabji, Emotion, 17-29. 

2 See, for example, John T. Fitzgerald, “The Passions and Moral Progress: An Introduction’, in 
Passions and Moral Progress in Greco-Roman Thought, ed. John T. Fitzgerald (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2008), 1-25. 

3 Galen, On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato v.6.1. For a work that recognizes the central 
importance of the body for early Christian social structures, although the focus on cognition 
and emotions is not discussed to any great extent, see Peter Brown, The Body and Society: 
Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1988). 

4 See the overview in Stephen C. Barton, “Eschatology and the Emotions in Early Christianity’, 
Journal of Biblical Literature 130:3 (2011): 571-591. For example, as Barton points out, there was 
no entry on “emotions” or “passions” in The Dictionary of New Testament Background, eds. 
Craig A. Evans and Stanley E. Porter (Downers Grove, I. L.: Inter-Varsity, 2000). 

5 Today there is much written on the subject. For example, see Fitzgerald, The Passions 
and Moral Progress; Sorabji, Emotion; Simo Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval 
Philosophy (Oxford: Claredon Press, 2004); Matthew A. Elliott, Faithful Feelings: Rethinking 
Emotion in the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2006). 

6 To translate the Greek n&8oç and ráðn I will here use the terms “passion” and “emotion” 
somewhat interchangeably. I use the term “emotion” when the everyday use of the concept 
is closer to hand and in a more neutral sense, and the term “passion” when the meaning 
is closer to the meaning of that which one “suffers under’, in a more negative sense. For a 
discussion of the way n&ĝoç and 749y are usually translated into English, see Fitzgerald, “The 
Passions and Moral Progress’, 2-5. 
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at previous research, followed by a historical survey that will work as an intro- 
duction to the discussion of TriTrac's particular view of emotions and their 
importance for ethical deliberations. 

In Christian and Jewish apocrypha, we find a preoccupation with the na- 
ture of emotions and particularly the negative influence emotions have on 
humans.” One example of the way ancient theories of emotions could be 
integrated into Judeo-Christian worldviews can be seen in Apjohn. Takashi 
Onuki has shown that this text (in the long version) is heavily dependent on 
a Stoic theory of emotions. Emotions are associated with the different heav- 
enly powers that build the human body and soul and that influence human life 
on earth.® When it comes to Valentinian writings, Ismo Dunderberg has done 
much toward exploring the influence of, and relation to, ancient philosophi- 
cal theories on emotions. Dunderberg argues that Valentinian writings differ 
from the Sethian Apjohn, which associates emotions with the lower angels of 
the Demiurge.!° In Valentinian writings, Dunderberg notes, the role of emo- 
tions is associated with the youngest Aeon,” often called Wisdom, but not with 
the lower demons.!* Wisdom is portrayed as unable to control her emotions; 
she becomes entangled with them and finally yields to desire, resulting in the 
creation of the Demiurge and the Cosmos. Wisdom is then healed from her 
destructive emotions by the Savior. Dunderberg has argued that ancient the- 
ories of emotion played an important role for Valentinians, to the extent that 
he has called Valentinian theology “the therapy of emotions”.* Geoffrey Smith 
has recently criticized Dunderberg for this, stating that terming Valentinian 
thought “therapy of emotions” is a misrepresentation that neglects the 
Christian aspects of the theology in favor of philosophical traits. According to 
Smith, this is a result of Dunderberg’s uncritical reading of the heresiologists’ 


7 See, for example, Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 19.20.6—21.7; 4Macc 1-3, 6-7, 13—16, 18. 

8 ApJohn NHC 11, 118. Takashi Onuki, Gnosis und Stoa: Eine Untersuchung zum Apokryphon 
des Johannes (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1997). 

9 Dunderberg, “Stoic Traditions’, 220-238. Dunderberg also discusses some Stoic notions in 
Valentinian theology in Beyond Gnosticism, 95-18. 

10 Oo Dunderberg, “Stoic Traditions’, 225-229. I agree with Dunderberg that in Valentinian writ- 
ings emotions do not seem to be connected to the four primal passions as Onuki has 
shown is the case for Ap/ohn. However, I here argue that passions and lower material 
angels are indeed intimately linked. 

11 See Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.4.3; ExcTheod 67:2; Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 
VI.32.5. 

12 o Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 123. 

13 ExcTheod 45:1-2; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.2.2. In some versions, a Lower Wisdom is 
separated from the healed Higher Wisdom and the Lower Wisdom falls and needs a sec- 
ond healing experience from the Savior (Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.4.1—5; Hippolytus, 
Refutation of All Heresies V1.32.5-6. 

14 (o Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 95-118. 
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polemical descriptions of the Valentinians as “school of learning” rather than 
a church. Although I agree that the comparison of Valentinians to a philo- 
sophical school is potentially misleading (Chapter 5 explores this guestion in 
detail), I argue here that Dunderberg’s point about emotions is not at all ill- 
founded, at least when it comes to TriTrac. Concern for the negative impact of 
emotions was not uncommon among Christians, and TriTrac is certainly not 
an exception. Furthermore, I agree with Dunderberg that TriTrac is in tune 
with Stoic thought and that the concept of eradication of emotions is an im- 
portant theme in the text. 

A closer look at TriTrac shows a nuanced and very complicated picture. We 
encounter material powers connected to “desire” (er1eymıa), to “fear and per- 
plexity and forgetfulness and confusion and ignorance” (epTe’ MN Tamopla’ 
AYD TBE’ AYD TAPMEC aya TMNTATCAYNE-) (98:2—4).15 We also encounter 
higher-order powers associated with “enjoyment” (Tanodaycic), “brotherly 
love” (TMNTMAGICAN), “generosity” (THNTapeonoc), “faith” (nNaeTe), “obe- 
dience” (MCc0TM), and “joy” (mpewe) (96:26—97:16). On top of this, there is a 
middle level of powers that are drawn toward feelings like “honor” (Taco), 
“glory” (neay), the “lust for command” (THNTMacloYee cane), and “empty 
lust for glory” (TMNTMaclealy]’ EeTaOYEIT) (83:34—84:24).!” To sort out the re- 
lation between these different emotions and powers and in order to grasp the 
full depth of their importance to the ethics of the text we need a firm grasp of 
ancient theories of passions and cognition. Thus, it is fitting to begin with a 
short overview of ancient discussions of emotions in general and in particular 
among Christians. 


1 Emotions and Cognitive Theory in Ancient Thought 


All philosophical schools in ancient time had a position on the nature of 
emotions and how best to relate to them. Most of them viewed emotions prin- 
cipally as a sickness of the soul that needed healing (@epamevew). However, 
with closer scrutiny one encounters many nuances, nuances that were impor- 
tant for ethics.!8 Stoics were at the forefront of discussions of emotions and 


15 Smith, Guilt by Association, 168-169. 

16 Oo Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

17 Attitudes toward honor and the particular notion “lust for command” (TMNTMA€loyE? 
caene) is explored in detail in Chapter 6. 

18 Fora work on this topic that has become a modern classic, see Martha Nussbaum, The 
Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press, 1994). 
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their role in ethical theory,” but it is with Plato that we first find a developed 
theory of emotions, and as we shall see, it was intimately linked to the mecha- 
nisms of human behavior. Plato divided the human soul into three parts: the 
faculty that reasoned (AoyloTıxöv); the tempered or spirited part (@vj10e15%j¢); 
and the emotive part (ém§upytixdv). The spirited and emotive part was associ- 
ated with the body while the reasoning part belonged to the immortal mind.?° 
The spirited part belonged to the body but was more closely associated with 
cognition than the body, and as such it could become a supporter for the rea- 
soning part.?! Honor, pride, and admiration were feelings associated with the 
spirited part. However, it was the reasoning part which should govern if aspira- 
tions for a happy and virtuous life were to be fulfilled. The emotive part of the 
soul was driven by immediate sensual satisfaction, like desire for pleasure or 
avoidance of pain; this part of the soul needed to be controlled.22 Some have 
argued that Plato changed his view on the emotive part, that he later main- 
tained that there were some aspects of this part, such as love, that could serve 
to benefit the whole soul, in a similar way as some of the responses caused 
by the spirited part.23 The honor and pride of the spirited part and the love 
of the emotive part could be harnessed to serve reason.” Whether or not Plato 
changed his mind in later years, it is nevertheless clear that he saw emotions 
chiefly as unhelpful aspects of part of the soul, something associated with the 
body that needed to be controlled if not completely suppressed. 

Aristotle took a somewhat different view (or, rather developed Plato’s later 
thoughts). He accepted a tripartite view of the soul and maintained that one 
needed to recognize and balance one’s emotions; the ideal was moderation.?5 
A theory of moderation, metriopatheia (petpionáðea), would later become 
influential among Middle- and Neoplatonists. Aristotle viewed humans pri- 
marily as social beings, and to live a good and happy existence one needed to 
be engaged in everyday life where emotions played an important role.26 For 
example, to feel pity was a sign of a well-socialized person, and the lack of 


19 O Sorabji, Emotions, 1-16. 

20 Plato, Phaedo 66b-67a. 

21 Plato, The Republic 1v.440a—441a. 

22 Plato, The Republic 1v.435a—441¢, 1X.571b-572b, 580d—583a, 581d—e. 

23 See the likeness of the horse span in Plato, Phaedrus 246a—256e. 

24 See William W. Fortenbaugh, Aristotle on Emotion (London: Duckworth, 1975); Martha 
Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 

25 See Knuuttila, Emotions, 24-48; Fortenbaugh, Aristotle on Emotion; S. R. Leighton, 
“Aristotle and the Emotions’, Phronesis 27 (1982): 144-174. 

26 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1.7-9, 11.1-8. See also Sorabji, Emotions, 22-26. 
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pity would be a form of negative apatheia (absence of emotion) that was not 
beneficial.27 

Like Plato, Aristotle saw emotions as bodily phenomena,” and both thought 
that emotions were a natural part of human life and could never be completely 
eradicated. Stoics, however, strived to reach apatheia (&nd8ea), the eradica- 
tion of emotions. This state was, Stoics maintained, reached through therapy 
(Sepanevewv) that consisted of improving one’s mind and rational faculties to 
enable a life in harmony with the divine law (the Logos) governing the world. 
The pursuit of a harmonious life would, if one succeeded, ultimately lead to 
the substitution of passion for “good emotions” (ed7&¢10). According to Stoics, 
if one lacked a firm and well-disciplined mind, passions could affect the way 
one reacted to different impressions. Passions were disturbances in the mind 
that could cause an unstable mind to act on false impressions. For example, 
the impression that one was being ill-treated could cause anger, which in turn 
could cause one to act contrary to reason.29 Epicureans were close to the Stoic 
attitude to emotions. Contrary to popular belief today, Epicureans did not seek 
pleasure (780v/) in every moment. Pleasure, like all emotions, needed to be 
checked. Suffering was the result of faulty emotions taking hold, like fear of 
death. A destructive emotion was like a false belief. The absence of bodily pain 
combined with the control of positive emotions and eradication of negative 
emotions resulted in the Epicureans' goal: tranquility (&Tapağla).30 


27 Aristotle, Rhetoric 11.8.1385b21-3, b30-1; Nicomachean Ethics 11.3. 

28 Aristotle, On the Soul 1.1, especially 1.1.403a29-bı; On the Movements of Animals 
VII.701b24-32. 

29 SVF 111.394. See also a summary of Zeno’s and Chrysippus views on what emotions are 
in Galen, On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato v.1.4—6. Zeno thought that emotions 
were flutterings or disturbances in the mind, followed by a judgment, while Chrysippus 
instead put the focus on the judgment itself. Zeno called emotions movements of the 
soul and “flutterings” (ntoia) (Stobaeus, Physical and Moral Extracts 11.39.5). Chrysippus 
viewed emotions as judgments, a judgment that there was something good or bad at 
hand. Fear was the judgment that there was something bad at hand, and pleasure that 
there was something good; these judgments/emotions caused the mind to contract or 
expand. See Sorabji, Emotions, 17-54. Emotions, Chrysippus maintained, were judgments 
made by reason, thus a reason impaired was the result of emotions getting hold. This was 
to become the main Stoic opinion. Posidonius might have been an exception. See Richard 
Sorabji, “Chrysippus—Posidonius—Seneca: A High-Level Debate on Emotion” in The 
Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy, eds. J. Sihvola and T. Engberg-Pedersen (Dordrecht, 
Boston, and London: Kluwer 1998), 100-108. See a summary of this line of Stoic thought 
in, for example, Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights x1X.1. 

30 Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus 128-132. 
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Middle Platonists rejected the Stoic notion that all emotions needed to be 
eradicated and also rejected the view of the soul that did not include an irratio- 
nal part. Instead, many Middle Platonists seem to have argued for the possibil- 
ity and appeal of seeking harmony between the different parts of the soul. For 
this Aristotle's idea of metriopatheia was employed.3! Philo uses this concept3? 
and Plutarch writes that the Stoic ideal of apatheia was not socially viable.33 
Moral progress was described as metriopatheia, not the complete eradication 
of emotion but an ordered and proportionate attitude. Apatheia was, Plutarch 
and Philo both maintained, something divine but not viable in everyday life.3* 
In this sense one can say that Middle Platonists were closer to Aristotle in 
the view that emotions were useful in everyday social life and in moral prog- 
ress, while the ideal was still based on Plato’s (and to some degree the Stoics’) 
idea of the absence of emotions as a reflection of the divine. This view of 
emotions—disconnecting social activity from a finer activity associated with 
the divine potentiality of humans—was continued by Neoplatonists like 
Plotinus and Porphyry.#5 The highest level of existence did not include the 
material body, nor the emotions associated with it. This was a wholly un-Stoic 
thought. 

That there was an extensive reception of these theories on emotion 
among Christians is beyond doubt. Paul’s treatment of emotions in his epis- 
tles reveals knowledge of theories of emotions developed in the philosophical 
schools,37 the influence of which becomes more obvious among later Chris- 
tians. One example is Clement of Alexandria, who presents in his Paedagogus 


31 See, for example, Alcinous, Didaskalikos 30.5. 

32 Philo, On Abraham 257. Here Philo portrays Abraham as in control of his emotions when 
his wife dies. However, Abraham did not completely suppress his emotions; rather, he 
“moderated” them (See also Questions and Answers on Genesis IV.73). 

33 Plutarch, Consolation to Apollonius 102c-d. 

34 There is a contradiction of the Middle Platonists’ praise and critique of apatheia. For 
more on this see John Dillon, “Metriopatheia and apatheia” in The Golden Chain: Studies 
in the Development of Platonism and Christianity, ed. J. Dillon (Aldershot: Variorum, 1990), 
510-518. 

35 Plotinus, Ennead 1.2.7, 23-28; Porphyry, Sententiae 34. 

36 See for example Knuuttila, Emotions, 5-176. 

37 O Paul makes negative assessments of passions in the following places: Rom 7:5, 1:24, 6:12— 
13, 1313-14; Gal 5:24; 1 Cor 10:6—10. See Gal 5:24 and Rom 7:5 for passions in association 
with the body. See Rom 1:26—27, 1 Thess 4:5 but also Col 3:5 for passion and sexuality. In 
1 Thess 413-18 Paul discusses the passion grief (Ann) and in 1 Cor 7:32-35 the need to 
be free from “anxiety” (&4epıuvoç). For an overview of work performed on Paul’s relation 
to ancient theories of emotions see, for example, David Charles Aune, “Passions in the 
Pauline Epistles: The Current State of Research’, in Fitzgerald, “The Passions and Moral 
Progress” 221-237. 
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a theory of emotions modeled on the Stoic view.38 For Clement the irrationality 
of emotions was combated by the rationality represented by Christ, the divine 
Logos.39 Clement followed the Stoics in thinking that emotions were very close 
to judgments but, just as for Plato, Aristotle, and later Platonists, emotions for 
Clement were associated with the body and the earth.*° Imitation of God was 
the ideal and metriopatheia was a good start, but Clement maintained that the 
goal for any advanced Christian (Gnostic) was apatheia.* Origen also thought 
that one needed to suppress the emotional part of the soul to form moral judg- 
ments, guided by reason; discussing the suppression of emotions in associa- 
tion with moral progress, he said that the truly virtuous person had reached 
apatheia.* Basil of Caesarea likewise claimed that one part of the soul was 
harmful and associated with emotions and moral progress entailed controlling 
this part.3 Gregory of Nyssa argues in On the Soul and Resurrection that the 
two other parts of the soul (the emotive and spirited parts) were also neces- 
sary, at least for life in the sensible world.4* Reason was like the charioteer of a 
cart made up of the emotions, Gregory wrote.*° A combination of moderation 
and correct emotional response was the best way for a Christian to act in the 
world. Apatheia was something divine. In this, Gregory followed Basil as well as 


38 Clement, Paedagogus 1.13.101. See also Stromata 11.13. 

39 Clement, Paedagogus 1.1.2-3. 

40 Clement, Paedagogus 1.2.4; Stromata v11.1. For more on this theme and immorality as 
bodily, see Meeks, Origins, 130-149. 

41 Clement, Stromata v.1, V1.9, V1.13. 

42 Origen, Commentary on Matthew 13.16, 15.4, 15.16-17; Commentary on the Song of Songs 
11.128—33. See also Homily on Ezekiel 115-16 where Origen discusses the tripartite nature 
of the soul, and Commentary on Matthew 15.4 where he writes of the cutting away of the 
emotional part of the soul. 

43 Basil, Homily Against Those Who Are Prone to Anger. Gregory of Nazianzus’ work Against 
Anger can be understood to belong to this view of emotions as well. Although he does 
not discuss the detailed constituents of the soul, he wrote that people needed therapy for 
anger, which was a destructive emotion. Gregory of Nazianzus, Against Anger. 

44 He discusses the constitution of the soul but argued that there was need for emotions in 
earthly life. See Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 11.89—101, where he discusses the need for 
balance between the different parts of the soul, following the Platonic tripartition. His 
sister Macrina, however, is portrayed as taking a different stance in Gregory's work On the 
Soul and Resurrection. Macrina maintains that Moses did not feel destructive emotions at 
all because his soul was only made up of the most essential substance: reason. Gregory of 
Nyssa, On the Soul and Resurrection 56a. 

45 Gregory of Nyssa, On the Soul and Resurrection 61b. Here Gregory follows Plato and Galen. 
Plato, Phaedrus 246a—254e. Galen, On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato V.5.32-35, 
V.6.31, 111.3.5—6. 
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the Middle Platonists before them, while Origen and Clement seemed to think 
apatheia and perfect virtue were viable in the world.16 

Nemesius of Emesa and John Chrysostom also valued moderation but ap- 
plied it to different social situations. They argued that the perfect Christians 
were those who strove for taming and destroying destructive appetites com- 
pletely (often associated with the body), while an ideal of moderation was 
more appropriate for Christians who did not practice as harsh a routine as 
those striving for perfection (read: monks).47 In the emerging monastic con- 
text, the combatting of emotions was central. Emotions were often associated 
with demons of different kinds, demons that could visit the monk and stir up 
different emotions.18 

Even this brief survey suffices to demonstrate that the view of emotions 
in ancient philosophy was very closely associated with the formation of the 
mind, with the cognitive faculty that governed thoughts, beliefs, and actions. 
The basest emotions were often associated with the body, but the soul also gave 
rise to emotions. Some, like Stoics, even thought that the intellect, or reason- 
ing aspect of the cognitive faculty, could give rise to emotions, good emotions, 
although only among the very wise. Sometimes the different components of 
the mind stood in opposition to one another, and it is here that theories on 
passions and ethics meet; most would have agreed that a virtuous person was 
someone who knew which faculty of the mind should govern at which time. 

It is time to bring in TriTrac and explore the different emotions mentioned 
in the text and the role they play for the text’s ethics. Before we begin, it is 
worth noting that TriTrac is not primarily concerned with presenting a theory 
of emotions, so we have to approach the subject through the detailed creation 
narrative. 


46 Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 11.287-290; For a broader discussion and more ancient 
references, see Knuuttila, Emotions, 11-176. 

47 Nemesius of Emesa, On the Nature of Man 19.80.16-22; John Chrysostom, On Vainglory and 
How Parents Should Educate their Children 65-82. 

48 o This theme has already been noted by Samuel Rubenson in The Letters of St. Antony: 
Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition and the Making of a Saint (Lund: Lund University 
Press, 1990); and later amply explored by David Brakke, Demons and the Making of the 
Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Christianity (Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 
2005). However, here it is as important no to over simplify. Emotions were not only nega- 
tive; we often read of love, devotion, and other ‘positive’ feelings, often associated with 
the attitude one should direct to God. 
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In TriTrac creation is ultimately attributed to the Father, the highest divine 
figure. The Father is described as “restful” (MTaN) (55:16-17), “unchanging” 
(G)BBIAIT EN) (52:21—22), and “unwavering” (ace en) (53:16); “it is impossible for 
mind to conceive him” (MN Gam ATPENOYC P NOI MMag) (54:15-16). The young- 
est of the Aeons, the Logos, steps away from the unity, stability, and harmony of 
the Pleroma that emanated from the Father, through the Son and Church. It is 
clear that the Logos did this of his own free will, but also that it was according 
to the will of the Father (75:30—76:2, 76:24-77:11). Once the Logos has stepped 
outside the harmony of the Pleroma, the Limit (mgopoc) is raised by the Father, 
separating the Logos from the rest of the Aeons. After this, the Logos becomes 
associated with motion, shaking, and disturbance (85:15-16, 115:21, 15:28, 77:7). 
In this state, the Logos creates substances that are described as coming forth 
from the Logos through impressions (panTacıa) (78:7—-8).49 Creation is de- 
scribed as beginning when the Logos acted on impressions (@anTacta), when 
he was confused, “double minded” (TMNT'gHT CNEY) (77:21-25), and not be- 
having according to the unity of the Pleroma (82:19-21, 98:5). This state leads 
to self-doubt and “a sickness” (oyaywne) being born (77:25-31). Then we read 
that the Logos “abandoned that which had come to be in defect along with 
those who had come forth from him through an impression, since they are not 
his”.5° What he has produced is described in the following passage: 


... phantasms, shadows, and impressions, lacking reason and the light, 
these which belong to the vain thought, since they are not products of 
anything. Therefore, their end will be like their beginning: from that 
which did not exist (they are) to return once again to that which will 
not be. According to themselves, however, they are great and powerful 
beings, more [beautiful] than the names [attached] to them. It is they, 


49 Attridge and Pagels's, and Thomassen’s translations most often use “imagination” or “illu- 
sion” or just “phantasy” for panTacla, but I argue here that “impression” would be more 
appropriate, as something that appears in your mind on account of exterior influence, 
not something that you yourself make up, which the English “fantasy” ‘imagination’, and 
“illusion” would imply. 

50 78:4-8: ayka MNETALQANE EM NATA MİNİ NENTAyel aBa MMag [eN]N OYhaANTacia’ 
gwc enno[yq] en ne. Here I favor a translation where the object of agko is not translated 
as “him’, but rather “that which’, in order not to suggest that this object refers to another 
person present at the creation together with Logos, but that it rather refers to the sub- 
stance that is the result of Logos’ fall. 
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however, by themselves who are greater, more powerful, and more hon- 
ored than the names which are given to them, which are their shadows. 
In the manner of a reflection are they beautiful. For the face of the copy 
normally takes its beauty from that of which it is a copy. They thought 
of themselves that only they existed and that they had no beginning, 
since they saw no one existing before them. For this reason, they exhib- 
ited disobedience and rebellion, being unwilling to submit to the one 
whom their existence depended on. They desired to command one an- 
other and to lord over (each other) [in] their empty ambition, while the 
glory which they possess contains a cause of the system which was to 
be. They were imitations of those above. <They> exalted themselves in 
lust for command, each one of them according to the magnitude of the 
name of which he was a shadow, imagining that he would become great- 
er than his fellows. The thought of these others was not barren, but just 
like <those> of which they are shadows, all that they thought about they 
have as potential sons; those of whom they thought they had as offspring. 
Therefore, it happened that many offspring came forth from them, as 
fighters, as warriors, as troublemakers, as apostates. They are disobedient 
beings, lovers of command. All the other beings of this sort were brought 
forth from these.5! 


78:33-80:11: EGNELAMAON NE MN gNPasliBec MN eNpanTacia eyo NXacle MMAOTOC 
MN MOYOGIN NECU ETE NA MMEEYE ETAVOYEIT’ E2ENXMO NAAYE EN NE’ ETBE TIEEL AN 
APETOY2AH’ NAMATE NOE NTOYAPXH ABANA PN METENGGİ DOOM” EN ATPOYT'CTAY AN 
ane [T]NNA@oMme EN NTAY NAE KaTalpaly oyaceroy eroon Muay [ey]oel Nac 
eYoel NpMNGaM [eyTac]iaciT’ Nae NPOYO anipen [eTTO]el apay Neel ETE ENEdIBEC 
[NTey] Ne" eyTCaciacIT ENN OYTAN[TN GO] rap MTMAWMAON WMaqxi caci[e nN] TOOTG 
Mel ETE OY<EL>ADAON [N] Tey ne xe NEYMEEYE apaoy [M]JMIN Mumay: XE ENTE 
oyaleleToy NE ayw eNNATApXH Ne’ [e]wc enceney aceraye EN saloloon pa TOYEeH’ 
ETBE Tleel NEYİ DİNE aBar’ EN TMNTaTPmoe (MİN NIMNTAMOCTATHC 6MrnoyleB|Blay 
MNENTAYOMIIE eTBHH[TY] xe Neyoyome' aoyee calenler NNEYePHY €YGPM' apaoy 
[en] TOYMNTMaclearoy eT@OYe[I]T eneay ETEYNTEYY’ EYNTEY MMEY NNOYAAELGE 
[NTE] TcycTacic eTNagare’ [X] ENTANTN NE GE NTE NETXA'ÇI A<Y>YITOY APPHİ 
AYMNTMAİOYEP CARNE’ MMOYE Noye MMAY KATA TAGIEOY MMPEN ETGCOOT NZAelBEc 
NEY’ HANTACE' ATPEYAMME' E4dEl’ ANEYEPHY’ XE MIMECYE GE NNIKEKOOYE* MNEQYQATNE 
eqoyacd’ ada KATA TITANTN <NN>ETOYGOOM NEY NPAGIBEC meTay{a}Meye apaq 
THPG OYNTEYG MMEY NMDHPE Naya’ NTAY NETAYMEYE apay HMAY NEOYNTEYCOY 
Muey NXTIO* aBa Mnefe] ACME: ATPEZAde El ABAA mmay’ NXTIO GPNPEYMAle| NE“ 
GENPEYMIMYE NE EENPGYT MTAPTP NE CENATIOCTATHC NE" PNaTPTIOE NE E2NMAELOYE? 
caene’ Ne’ ayfa N]kegacine THPOY MmpH[Te d]Bar eN Neel. Translation by Attridge 
and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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These lower powers are the first part of the Logos creation and it is clear that 
they derive from impressions and illusion; they are produced as a direct result 
of the Logos’ separation from the Pleroma. In the previous chapter, we identi- 
fied them with imitation (TANTN), the material substance, that which does not 
have any true representation of the divine in it. These creatures are several 
times associated with “sickness” (ajMneé) (77:25-31, 80:37—81:4), just before and 
after the above passage. Later in the text, sickness is identified as “passions” 
(eNtmaeoc) (95:2-5). Passion is described as a “changing opinion” (OoyYTN@MH 
€CMANé) (115:20—21), “a disturbance” (oYa@opap), and “a destruction” (OY TeKO) 
(118:5-6). 

Then follows the second step of the Logos’ creation (the psychics), which in 
the previous chapter we identified as retaining a likeness (ewe) to the things 
in the Pleroma. We are told that the second step of the creation did not come 
forth “from the sickness” (eBOX en èN nane) (83:11—12), that is, that psychics 
are not products of passion. About these creatures we read the following: 


... They were stronger than them in the lust for command, for they were 
more honored than the first ones, who had been raised above them. 
Those had not humbled themselves. They thought about themselves that 
they were beings originating from themselves alone and were without 
a source. As they brought forth at first according to their own birth, the 
two orders assaulted one another, fighting for command because of their 
manner of being. As a result, they were submerged in forces and natures 
in accord with the condition of mutual assault, having lust for command 
and all other things of this sort. It is from these that the vain love of glory 
draws all of them to the desire of the lust for command, while none of 
them has the exalted thought nor acknowledges it.52 


52 83:34-84:24. xe NTay Ge ayopwm’ apaoy NTUNT{MN}mMaci[o]yeg cagne xe 
nayTaciaei[T]’ Neoyo ani@a[p]m enTayalırloy (alepHi axwoy: nenne nerüyleyl| 
OBBIAY NEYMEYE Apaoly] Xe PENYE aBar mmafy] OYAcETOY NE’ aya e[e]NATAPXH 
Ne’ EYEINE a[Bad] Naapit kaTa noymice N[eay]}t ne âPN NoyepHoy Not m[Laa]rua: 
CNEY EYMIQE' AXN (moylag caene’ aBar HrucMar yoowfn]e: ATPOYWMC pa NGOM 
ayw pa ENNOYOYCIlAJ KATA TTWMYE' Mitt alen] NOYEPHY' EYNTEY' NTUN[T]Macioyee 
cane’ PMOY [an] ayw eNKeKooye AN THPOY MMPHT[E] aBar EN Neel EccoKkMMay 
THPOY NGI TMNTMASIGAİYİ' ETAOYEIT’ ago[yn] aremoymia: NTMNT|Maleloye? Caene’ 
€MN oylecılMvay cipe mnueeyfe] eTx[a]cl ayw cep goufJolaorı MMaq en. Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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Here we encounter the concept “lust for command” (MNTMAELOYE? cane), 
which is called a desire (erneymıa). Desire (€r18vyia) was used by Plato for the 
part of the soul associated with passions and the body. For Stoics, it was one 
of the four cardinal passions. Here the second order of the Logos' creation 
becomes stricken with something through association with the sickness with 
which the first material order is identified. Before any emotions are discussed 
in any detail, however, the Logos creates a third level of heavenly powers (the 
pneumatics). 

The Aeons of the Pleroma above have mercy on the Logos in his distress and 
turmoil and send him the Savior, which results in great joy for the Logos, who 
is described as “returned to his stability” (enTaqcTaq agoYN atleqcMNNe) 
(92:23-24). Now the Logos issues forth a third creation modeled after his 
vision of the Savior and his entourage: 


Because of this, those whom he brought forth in accordance with the 
proairesis53 are in chariots—in the same way as the existing ones who 
had revealed themselves—so that they may pass over all regions of activ- 
ities lying below, and each one may obtain his fixed place in accordance 
with that which he is.5* 


Here TriTrac seems to employ the same metaphor that Plato, Galen, and 
Gregory of Nyssa use for describing the third part of the soul, that of rea- 
son being like a charioteer that governed the two lesser and baser parts of 
the human, those two that are more clearly associated with passion.5° That the 
third order is different from the two other powers is made clear in a passage 
that follows soon after the above quote: 


53 The concept proairesis refers to the Logos’ faculty of choice, such as it is on the other side 
of the limit to the Pleroma. This will be elaborated upon in detail in Chapter 3. 

54 9117-25: ETBE TEEI NETE AYNTOY aBar’ KATA TTIPOAIPECIC PN PNPAPMA' NE NeE 
NNEEL ENTAYGDWMME NEGI ENTAYOYMNE XE EYNAXMBE NPENMA THPOY' NENEBHYE' 
ETMMCA NINTN’ ATPOYT NTXOPA' MMOYEE! TOYEE! NEY’ ETCMANT Noe ETQQOON NEEL 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

55 Plato, Phaedrus 246a-254e; Galen, On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato V.5.32-35, 
V.6.31, 111.3.5-6; Gregory, On the Soul and Resurrection 61b. Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 
375. Plato describes how the gods, led by Zeus, are able to control both of the horses and 
drive around smoothly in the heavens ordering and adorning things, while other souls 
struggle to contain the two horses that drive the carriage. 
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The aeon, of which we previously spoke, is above the two orders of those 
who fight against one another. It is not a companion of those who hold 
dominion and is not implicated in the illnesses and weaknesses, things 
belonging to the thought (second creation) or to the imitation (first 
creation).5® 


The third pneumatic order of powers is not infected by the sickness that is 


identified with the first material order, which also infects the second psychic 


order. After the Logos’ initial stability is restored, he returns to his creation to 
organize it and “give to each the place which is assigned to it” (qt NTXWpa 
Mnoyeel noyeer ET TEZO MMA) (96:15-16). First the Logos orders the higher 
pneumatic powers: 


56 


57 


He arranged the place of those he had brought forth in accordance with 


» u 


glory, which is called “paradise”, “enjoyment”, “delight full of nourish- 
ment’, and “delight <of> the preexistent ones”. And he made images of all 
the goodness that exists in the Pleroma. Then he ordered the kingdom, 
which is like a city filled with everything that is pleasing—brotherly love 
and great generosity—filled with the holy spirits and the strong powers 
that govern those the Logos brought forth. And he established it firmly. 
(He organized) the place of the Church that gathers in this place, having 
the form of the Church that exists in the Aeon, which gives glory to the 
Father. After this, (he organized) the place of faith and obedience that 
comes from hope, that which the Logos had received when the light was 
revealed. The disposition of prayer and supplication is what leads to for- 
giveness and the announcement about him who would appear.5” 


93:14-20: XE MAIMN GE" ENTANP OPTİ Nxooq GİTMCA Nepe Hn{Ala}Tarua CNEY Nunee 
ETT OYBE NEYEPHOY YOl NATO)BHP NNETAMAPTE AYD YOİ NNaT'TŒ?' HN NIYMDNE* 
MN NIGMDXBE' NA MIMEYE’ MN NA MTANTN. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly 
modified. 

96:27-97:16: AYTCAGLD' MMA NNEEl ENTAGNTOY KATA OYEAY TETOYMOYTE' Apa 
XE TAPAALAOC MN TATONAYCIC MN MOYNAY Efq} Tun? NTPOPH MN TOYNAG Neel ETP 
QPI NGO AYD ABa NMNTNAYPE NIM ETQOON PN MAHPOYMA' EYTOYXO NT2IKN 
&LAA' AQTCAEIO’ NTMNTPPO' ECOET MMIPHTE NNOYTONC ECMHE ABAA MMETANIT* NIN’ 
ETE TUNTMAEICAN TE’ AYW FNOG MMNTAPEONOC’ ETMH ABAA NNITIN(CYM)a ETOYAAB’ 
MN İNIJGoM ETXOOP’ ETOYP TIOAITEYE MMOOY NEEL ETE AMAOTOC' NTOY ABAA' ayw 
AQTWMK APETY ENN OYGOM ELA MTOMOC NTEKKAHCIA ETCOPOY eM meeimla| eyNTeq 
MMEY MIMICMAT NTEKKAHCIA ETAVOOT PN NALDN ETT GAY MMT’ MNNCA Nai MTOTIOC 
MMINAeTE’ MN TICMTM ABAJA en] OEATIIC nacer ENTAYXITOY No[1 Morloc NTAPETIOYAcIN 
OYMNe al[Bar]elac Talacecic’ ETE TG)AHA ne [mn]ncanch NEEl ENTATIKME aBa 
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This region and these powers are associated with positive attributes, 
of “enjoyment” (arıo0aaycıc), “brotherly love” (MNTMAGICAN), “generosity” 
(MNTadeonoc), “faith” (NaeTe), “obedience” (cwTM), and “hope” (ecanıc). 
This is “a place of joy” (eyTomoc me NoypaT ne) (98:26—27). Below this re- 
gion we find the two orders that the Logos created first. These are also called 
the right and the left side, the psychic and material (98:12-20). The materi- 
al powers who are below the psychic powers consist of “fear and perplexity 
and forgetfulness and confusion and ignorance” (epTe’ MN Tamopla' ayw 
TBME* ayw TAPMEC aya TMNTATCAYNE-) (98:2—4).58 From the material and 
psychic powers, the Logos creates “angels and archangels” (miarredoc [M]N 
NlAPXHATMTENOC), “commanders” (eNpeyoyee cane) and “subordinates” 
(NETEBBIAEIT-) (99:34—100:1). Each one rules over a specific region and “an ac- 
tivity” (OYB) (99:28). We read that “none (of the powers) lacks a command 
and none is without kingship”59 Above the powers of the two orders the Logos 
places the Demiurge, who is controlled by the Logos (100:18—35). After this the 
ranks of material powers are elaborated upon: 


The entire order of matter [is] divided into three. The strong powers, 
these that the pneumatic Logos brought forth through an impression and 
presumption, he placed in the first, pneumatic rank. Then he placed the 
ones that these brought forth through lust for command in the middle re- 
gion, and since these <were> powers of lust for command they ruled and 
commanded the establishment under them with necessity and violence. 
Those, finally, who had come into being from envy and jealousy and all 
other offspring of this sort, he placed in a servant rank controlling the 
limit and commanding all existing things and all procreation. From these 
come the sicknesses that kill instantly, who are quick to procreate into 
existence anything to the place they have issued from and to which they 
will once more return. Because of that, he placed over them command- 
ing powers that continuously work on matter to ensure that the offspring 
that come into being may also have durability. For this is their glory.69 


oly]aeq Ncwoy ayw na@exe pa up[a M]neTNaoyane. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. I translate oynaq as “delight” in order to separate it from “joy” 
(peae) which Attridge and Pagels has. 

58 Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

59 100'7—10: MNAAYE EGOE! NATOYER CACNE’ AY MN AYE E4OEL NAT“TPPO XIN Japujxg. 

60 10313—104:3: ITMK APETĞ THPG NACE TFey[Au anla” AMOUNT: NIGOM MEN [ETXOOP] 
NAGI ENTAMAOTOC HMN(€ym)alTıkoc| N[To]yY apart kara OypanTaçlıa) MN[N] 
OYMNTXACIPHT” aykalayl eN TAP NTAZIC? MTN(€ym)arıkola) NeTAapaNESI CE 
NTOY AâBAA PN TMNTMAELOYEP CAPNE* AYKAAY PN TX@pa’ NTMHTE GENGOM nfe] 
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This passage is at first confusing because we read of a “spiritual rank” of 
material powers. I suggest that this is a way to express the hierarchy of these 
different material powers. As seen above, the material powers reproduce and 
spawn more material imitations. The passions associated with the highest rank 
are not specified in the above passage, but the highest rank of material powers 
give rise to powers associated with the desire referred to as “lust for command” 
(MNTMAElOYE? CAPNE). It is this desire, this sickness, with which the psychics 
are also infected. These in turn rule above those associated with “envy and 
jealousy and all the other offspring from dispositions of this sort” (tmeonoc 
MN TIKO?’ MN NIKEXTIO THPOY ABAA PN NITMAE MMPHTE) (103:26—28). This 
expression, “all the other offspring from dispositions of this sort” (NIKexmo 
THPOY ABAA EN NITM@e MMPHTE), resembles the generic way Apjohn fin- 
ishes lists of passions. Unfortunately, apart from “lust for command” there are 


N'MNTMAELOYEP CAaeNe’ ATPOY[P] Xacic AYD NCEOYEP CAPNE U[TI]TEZO apeTq ETI ca 
NTITN MN fJoylanarkH” MN OYXANXNAAL’ NEEL AG’ NTAPYDIIE* ABdA EN MPeONOC MN 
TIKO?’ MN NIKEXTIO THPOY ABAA PN NITMDME MMPHTE AYKAYE NNOYTAZIC NPEYMMUGE 
eyamaerTe NNEAcoy’ EYOYAP CAPNE NNETOM)OOM THPOY AYD TIMICE THP[Y] Nee 
ETE ABAA PITOOTOY NE NIMMNE” EPNPEYTEKO” CETOOTOY NE EYEADA' AXNN OYXTIO 
€YMDOON AYAAYE UrlMA ETE PNABAN HMAY NE AY EYNANAYPOY' AN APA AYD ETBE 
TAİ AGKME APPHİ AXMOY NENGOM NPEYOYAP CALNE EYPPDB EYİMİHN ATeYAH’ XEKace 
NATO NNETMOME’ CYNAMOMMNE’ AN EYMHN MEEI Tap ne noycay. Translation by Attridge 
and Pagels, slightly modified. The translation of the second half of this passage differs 
slightly from the translation of Attridge and Pagels, chiefly the translation of &eyeaoa' 
AXNN OYXMO EYO)OOT AYAAYE MMMA ETE PNABAN MMAY Ne: I suggest the formula- 
tion: “who are guick to procreate into existence anything to the place they have issued 
from” instead of “who eagerly desire begetting, who are something in the place where 
they are from” as Attridge and Pagels have, which I think makes less sense in the context. 
Otherwise, the differences are solely nuances in choice of words. 

61 o In the passage 83:34-84:24 where the desire, “lust for command’, is mentioned we also 
find the generic expression “and all the other things of this sort” (ay £NKekooye AN 
THPOY MnpHTE) follows. Takashi Onuki has argued, regarding Ap/ohn, that this was a 
common way among early Stoics to refer in a generalizing way to passions when listing 
them, although he does not give references to any of the ancient Stoics. Onuki writes that 
references like tà totodta and tà dAAa mévta (found, for example, in Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies 19.20.6-21.7) were “typical Stoic catalog expressions, going back to the early 
Stoics”, also found in Ap/ohn (Takashi Onuki, “Critical Reception of the Stoic Theory of 
Passions in the Apocryphon of John’, in Rasimus, Stoicism, 252). Whether Stoics used these 
generic phrases or not, Apjohn certainly does, and Onuki has demonstrated fairly con- 
vincingly Ap/ohn's dependence on Stoicism. In one passage in Apjohn where the differ- 
ent passions are considered we read that “from pleasure much wickedness arises, and 
empty pride, and similar things and from desire (comes) anger, wrath and bitterness and 
bitter passion and similar things” (eBOA A€ 2N T2HAONH gaye NGI pap NKAKlA 
AYW MAOYAOY ETHOYEIT AYD NETEINE NNAİ EBOA AE EN TEMLOYMIA OYOPTH OYGONT 
MN OYxo[AH] MİN O]yepmc’ egcamge MN OYMNTATCEl AYW NETEINE NNAİ) (NHC II, 
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no descriptions of the emotions with which the psychics were associated. The 
psychics, however, share in the same sickness with which the material powers 
are identified. Consequently, the Logos places the psychics in connection with 
the material realm so that they will perceive this sickness more clearly, and 
start to long for a better existence (98:27—99:4). 

The powers we encountered in the above passage associated with material- 
ity and the first order are, I argue, very close to what usually belonged in the 
realm of fate. We read that the second rank of material powers commanded 
out of “necessity” (ANATKH) and that the third rank control the limits of cre- 
ation, overseeing procreation. This is much the same way fate is described in 
Apjohn, as a power that oversees human births and death, placing souls that 
try to escape the cosmic realm back into bodies.®? Fate was thought to be 
able to control humans through the body, through the elements of which the 
body consisted, the same elements from which lowly passions derive. Much 
the same image is used in Pistis Sophia and the ExcTheod.® In the epistles 
of the apostle Paul, which were probably an influential precursor of Valentinian 
theology,®* Paul writes about “elements of the cosmos’, and lower powers and 
archons under which humans were slaves before Christ came.® In Gal 4:3-5 
Paul writes that “when we were children, we were slaves to the elements (tà 
atotyeta) of the cosmos. But when the time had fully come, God sent forth his 
son, born of woman, born under the law, to redeem those who were under 


1.18:24—29). This catchall phrase used to round up lists of emotions occurs several times in 
TriTrac (83:34-84:24, 103:28—29, 105:6—16). 

62 Fora discussion of this see King, The Secret Revelation of John, 206-207. 

63 See ExcTheod 81; Pistis Sophia 111.15-16 (see MacDermot’s chapter division in MacDermot 
and Schmidt, Pistis Sophia). Both these texts view baptism as the way out of the control 
of fate and the lower material parts of the body. In Ap/ohn the “tomb of the form of the 
body” is made from “earth and water and fire and air” and it is this in “which they clothed 
the human as a fetter of matter” (Berlin Codex 55.4-13; Michael Waldstein and Fredrik 
Wisse, The Apocryphon of John: Synopsis of Nag Hammadi Codices II,1; UL; and IV,1 with 
BG 8502,2 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 120-22). On how the word was used in ancient time as a 
word for the elements, see Timothy J. Crowley, “On the Use of Stoicheion in the Sense 
of Element”, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 29 (2005): 367-394. See Aristotle On 
Generation and Corruption 1.10.328b26—32gb25. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses 236-256 the 
word ototyeia is also used for these four elements. Philo accused pagans of worshiping 
these ototyeta (On Abraham 68-88). 

64 o Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Paul: Gnostic Exegesis of the Pauline Letters (Philadelphia, P.A.: 
Fortress, 1975). 

65 Rom 8:38-39; Gal 4:3-9; 1 Cor 15-24. Exactly how “the elements of the universe” and the 
different powers and angels are to be understood in Paul’s epistles is debated. For an over- 
view and one interpretation, see Denzey Lewis, Cosmology and Fate, 53-84. For deutero- 
pauline sources see, for example, Eph 2:3 and Col 2:8-20. 
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the law” Paul was likely a great inspiration for TriTrac, too, but what we find 
in TriTrac, as well as in Ap/ohn, for example, is more reminiscent of further 
developed cosmological systems like those of, for example, Middle Platonists 
and later Christians. Around the second century CE, among some interpreters 
of Plato and his successors we encounter the practice of dividing the princi- 
ples associated with creation and the divine forces with which it was imbued. 
Numenius and Plutarch, for example, divided the World Soul/Logos into one 
lower, restless character and a higher, stable one.’ Some Middle Platonists 
divided the divine pronoia (providence) into several parts. Fate was also a 
character being split. Pseudo-Plutarch and Apuleius divided pronoia and 
fate;9$ the highest pronoia had fate inside it, according to Pseudo-Plutarch, 
and was the primary God's wholly beneficent will. Middle paranoia (or fate) 
acted between the highest plane and the cosmos, while lower pronoia was 
included in fate and acted together with the daemons in the cosmos, the 
‘lower gods’ of Plato's Timaeus.59 These lower powers could induce irratio- 
nal passions inside humans. Some Christian thinkers also took to dividing 
pronoia, the highest Father’s primordial will (providence). Athenagoras of 
Athens wrote in the second century that angels stirred up irrational move- 
ments in humans and governed them through the aid of a lower pronoia.” I 
believe that the three levels of lower material powers we encounter in TriTrac— 
although we do not explicitly encounter characters called fate or higher or 
lower pronoia—were modeled in light of these very sophisticated second- 
century CE ideas concerning the irrational powers existing above humans, 
working out of necessity, controlling humans in different ways through their 
command over matter and with the inducement of passion.” 


66 o NRSV's translates T& otoryeix with “elemental spirits of the universe’, which I render as 
“elements of the cosmos’. 

67 See John Turner, Sethian Gnosticism and the Platonic Tradition (Leuven: Peeters, 2001), 
250-253 where he discusses the Platonist contribution to Sethianism. 

68 Apuleius, De Platone er eius dogmate; Pseudo-Plutarch, De Fato. 

69 O Pseudo-Plutarch, De Fato 572f-574b. Plato, Timaeus 42d-e. Apuleius viewed fate and pro- 
noia as corresponding. He divided pronoia into three parts whereby fate was a lower as- 
pect of pronoia. Apuleius, De Platone er eius dogmate. 

70  Athenagoras of Athens, A Plea for the Christians 24.3, 25.1-27.2. Philo and Clement linked 
pronoia with divine reason, the Logos, and treated it as God’s benevolent will in the uni- 
verse. Clement, Stromata v11.2.8. For a discussion of Philo's views on providence, see 
Peter Frick, Divine Providence in Philo of Alexandria (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999). 

71 The way InterpKnow portrays different female characters and fate is also reminiscent of 
these notions, as I have argued in Paul Linjamaa, “The Female Figures and Fate in The 
Interpretation of Knowledge, NHC X1,1’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 241 (2016): 29— 
54. For the portrayal of fate in other Valentinian texts, see David Brakke, “Valentinians and 
Their Demons: Fate, Seduction, and Deception in the Quest for Virtue”, in From Gnostics to 
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CHAPTER 2 


After the different orders of powers and substances are created and orga- 


nized in TriTrac, we read of the creation of humans. The first human was: 


fashioned by them all, the ones on the right and the ones on the left, each 
of the orders forming [the human just as] it itself was. For the [form] 
that the Logos brought forth [was] deficient in such a way that it was 
[afflicted] by sickness. It did not resemble him, for he brought him forth 
into [oblivion], ignorance, defect and all the other remaining sicknesses.”? 


Again, we find a generic phrase finishing off a list of passions, here in asso- 


ciation with humans who are also struck by different sicknesses, and as seen 


above, emotion is a sickness. Each of the heavenly powers are associated with 


a single attribute it seems, and we read that as long as the powers are indi- 


viduals and “have not cast off what is peculiar to itself, therefore they exist in 


passion and passion is sickness”73 Here we see the importance of the theory of 


blending, the importance of the individual being part of a harmonious whole, 


72 


73 


Monastics, eds. David Brakke et al. (Leuven: Peeters, 2017), 14-27. In TriTrac it is Logos who 
is split into two parts, the higher part of him is reintegrated into the Pleroma at his fall 
while it is the baser part of Logos that commences with creation and organization of the 
world. The different powers are then layered in similar fashion as pronoia and fate among 
Middle Platonists, the baser parts being associated with lower fate. See below. 

105:6-16: [oy]caBTe NTEY THPOY Tle’ NIOYNEM MN NIGBOYP' emoyeel m[lo]yeel 
N[Nita]rua eqt Moppu Ulnpwme Nee] eTqaoot mmoc: xe t[MopoH en] Tlaj 
QNT aBar’ NGI moroc [eNnTAq]P Ta’ MMCMAT’ ENTAqG[Mrte]eN nyane: Naceine’ 
APAY EN ABA XE AGNTC ABA’ ENN OYDİBO| N[NJOYMNTATCAYNE’ MNN OY[@TAa] MN 
t[k]emoxn Tupy: Na@on[e]. Here I follow Thomassen’s translation and the emenda- 
tions H[Mpa@ue Noe] and t[mopon en] rather than Attridge and Pagels who do not give 
a suggestion for the lacuna on line g and 10. Although I do not think that it is the Logos, 
as in Thomassen’s translation, who gets inflicted by the sickenss of the form but rather 
that it is the form the Logos brings out that is inflicted with the sickness. See Thomassen, 
Le traité tripartite, 108; and Thomassen in Meyer, Nag Hammadi, 87. 

951-3: MNoYNae M@MY{iac} aBar’ eTBE neer EN <gN>Maeoc NE Maeoc Nrap’ TE 
tiaywne. Here Attridge and Pagels, as well as Thomassen (in the English translation in 
Meyer, Nag Hammadi, 82) translate “they are passions”. I have chosen to emend the text 
here, since the above translation “they exist in passion’, is more attractive considering the 
narrative wherein the material class is associated with passions while the pneumatics are 
rather defined as not sharing in this sickness, but nevertheless affected by it; in fact, just 
a page prior to this passage we read that the pneumatics “are not mixed together with 
the sickness” (qoi NNAT’<T>We" MN NIMDNE) that belongs to the two lower regions/ 
substances (93:18). Thus, I add the indefinite plural en to line 95:2 and read the first eN as a 
preposition). Omissions of this kind, where a word has been accidentally left out, or writ- 
ten twice, occur often in TriTrac (see for example the just mentioned sentence at 93:18, or 
67:23, 73:9, 88:7, 15:35, 16:7, 117:3, 11:10). 
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elaborated on in the previous chapter. We have encountered good feelings 
associated with the highest level of powers and we have passions associat- 
ed with the two lower levels of powers; the material beings are most clearly 
linked with base emotions like envy, rage, and fear, but the psychics are also 
struck with the desire, “lust for command” (MNTMa€loyep capne). Just as 
there are three levels of heavenly powers, there are three kinds of humans, but 
humans are still “a mixed formation, and a mixed creation, and a deposit of 
those of the left and those of the right, and a pneumatic rationality”74 

In order to reach salvation, one needs to shed passions, the control of ma- 
terial powers, and substance; this is accentuated. But we also read that pas- 
sion and the lower powers have a role to play in the bigger scheme of things. 
Passions seem to have a pedagogical function in TriTrac. Life on earth is made 
so that: 


the human should experience that great evil which is death—that is, the 
complete ignorance of the Al —and that he should also experience all 
the evils that come from that. And after the impetuosity and anxieties 
that result from it, he will partake of the greatest good, this which is eter- 
nal life.” 


The cosmic existence is not a mistake, it is destined to come about; it is 
something that one has to go through to be able to partake of eternity later 
on. Life in a material body includes emotions. But emotions are not just peda- 
gogical, they also play an important role in the economy of the Logos’ cos- 
mic system. TriTrac seems to adopt the view that emotions could be useful if 
harnessed correctly, especially in regard to social life. Humans must suppress 
wrath, fear, desperation, envy, jealousy, “and all the other remaining sicknesses” 
(MN n[K]eqwxn THPG’ N@on[e]) (105:16—17), but they were also useful. One 
particular desire (emoymia) that seems to be central in TriTrac is “the lust for 
command” (TMNTMAGLOYEP Caene).’6 The Logos is portrayed as giving this 


74 10618-23: XE Maapi AE NPMME’ OYMAACMA TIE EQTHE Me’ AYW OYTCE'NO TIE E4THE NE“ 
AYD OYKOY APPHİ Me" NAE NIGBOYP TIE MN NIOYNEM Te’ ayw OYTIN(6YM)ATIKOC NAOTOC. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

75 107:29-108:2. ATPEGXI Mmpe{n} NGI IMPONE MINOG Ürlesay ETE Teel Te TIMOY ETE 
İMNTATCAYNE TE NAE MITHPG TENEYTHC AYD NTPNTĞXI MMpa AN NE’ NNIMETPAYOY 
THPOY ETG@APOYAMNE’ ABANA eM MEGI AYO MNNCA NIGMCE ETMÇOOM EN NECI MN 
Nhlele NGXxı EBOA eM MINOG MNŞTNANOYY' eTe (nlgeı ne MONE Ga NLENHEE. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

76 Oo TMNTMAEIOYE? Caene is classed as a desire three times (84:20-21, 99:19-23, 131:23-25) and 
mentioned throughout the text; see, for example, the following places: 79:27 80:9, 83:35, 
84:14-20, 98:10, 99:11—20, 103:20—22, 118:2. 
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specific desire to both the material powers and the psychic powers because 
they need it to fill their role in the structure of the Logos’ oikonomia.”” In this 
sense, rather than drawing on Stoic theory of emotions, which is often thought 
to be the case, TriTrac is closer to the Platonic and Aristotelian attitudes to 
emotions where there is a difference between baser emotions associated with 
the lower more bodily part of the soul (the material powers in TriTrac), and 
urges that belonged to the spirited part of the soul (8vpoetdy¢), and which have 
an important part to play in the world. Wrath, fear, desperation, envy, jealousy, 
anxiety, “and all other offspring from dispositions of this sort” (MN Nikexno 
THPOY ABAA PN NITM@E MMpHTE) (103:27—28) are associated with the materi- 
al powers in TriTrac and destined to perish. But then there are desires like “lust 
for command” which the material and the psychic share. We read several times 
that both sides of the two heavenly powers are useful and needed.78 Even the 
lowest creations of the Logos destined for destruction are allowed “to exist be- 
cause even they were useful for the things which were ordained”79 The Logos 
grants the powers different skills so “that they, too, should be of use for the 
oikonomia which was to come”.80 At the same time, it is clear that everything 
that is associated with passions are to be given up in the end; they are viable 
and useful only for a time: 


Those who get rid of the lust for command that was given them tempo- 
rarily and for short periods, and who give glory to the Lord of glory, and 
who renounce their rage; they will be rewarded for their humility 
and continue (to exist) forever. But those who arrogantly pride them- 
selves in their vainglorious desire, they who love temporary glory, those 
who forget that the power that has been entrusted to them is only for a 
limited time and for a period—and because of this reason did not assent 
to the Son of God, who is the Lord of the All and the Savior—and who 
have not got rid of indulgence and the imitation of those who are evil; 
they will receive judgment for their ignorance and erroneous opinion.*! 


77 See 89:35-36, 99:19-33, 121:20, 11813-14. Even the lowest creations of the Logos destined 
for destruction are allowed “to exist because they too were useful for that which had been 
ordained” (118:13-14). The Logos grants the lower powers different skills “so that they too 
might become useful for the oikonomia that was to be” (89:35-36). 

78 o See 121:20, 11813-14, 89:35-36. 

79 118:12—14:6AYKAYE' ATPOYYMME' XE NEYP MEY MOY AN T16* ANETAYTAMOY. 

80 89:35-36: XE CENAP MEY WOY ATOIKONOMIA ETAGMITE. 

81  120:22-121:6: NETNANTOY MEN âBAN' PN TMNTMAElOYE? CAPNE' ETTEV NEY MNPOC 
oYacid) MN PENCHY NCET Gay MMXOIC mneay NCEKM NCMDOY NTOYBÂKE' CENAXI 
NTQBBIM MMOYOBBIO NAE MIMOYN ALOYN GABOA TE" NEEL AE NTAY ETNACAAALA’ ETBE 
TEMOYMIA NTUNTMAEIEAY NCEMPPE neay TIPOC OYAEIG) NCEPTMBO) xe te'zoycia 
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TriTrac's double attitude to emotions renders it close to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian ideas of the usefulness of certain emotions and the reception of 
these thoughts among Middle Platonists such as Plutarch and Philo, as well 
as later Christians such as Gregory of Nyssa. Emotions are part of this world; 
when eternity begins, they are given up. TriTrac projects the emphasis on 
social governance to a cosmic level and clearly associates emotions with the 
heavenly powers in a somewhat similar way as ApJohn, although with less 
detail.82 TriTrac does not follow any known list of emotions of which I am 
aware, neither the Stoic division of four cardinal emotions83 nor Aristotle’s 
divisions of twelve emotions.8+ However, the model of tripartite powers 
in heaven and their association with emotions resembles the Platonic and 
Aristotelian tripartite view of the soul where the two lower parts are associated 
with emotions while the third, logical part, is wholly above both. In TriTrac 
the psychics are those who have turned to the good and succeeded in shed- 
ding the addiction to temporary emotions like ambition and love of power are 
described as deserving salvation (131:22—34); they are the helpers to the elect 
(135:3-5). This theme will be studied in Part 11 in detail, but it suffices here 
to recognize that this anthropological detail is comparable to how Plato and 
Aristotle imagined that the middle part of the soul, if harnessed correctly, 
could aid the higher logical part of the soul. In Apjohn, too, we read that pow- 
ers and emotions can be helpful, because they “were like useful things as well 
as evil things”85 This is, I argue, also a point TriTrac makes. Emotions are basi- 
cally to be rejected—but at the same time, they are fundamental for cosmic 
existence, can be used for one’s benefit, and also have a pedagogical function. 
In this sense, they are useful. 

We have now examined the creation narrative from the perspective of 
emotions and gained a perhaps disparate overview of how TriTrac fits into 
the discussion of emotions in ancient time. What remains to be done is to 


EPENTAYTNEOYTOY dpac’ TIPOC NCHOY MN @NOYOEIG) ETEYNTEYCOY AYD ETBE PAdEICE’ 
{0} üroyP 2OMOAOr1 ATNQHPE MNNOYTE XE TLXAELC ÜTTTHPİ TE’ AYD MCTHP Me" AYD 
H{u}moyNToy aBorA NTMNT pegoprH’ MN TMNTTNTONOY ANETSAYOY NE'él CE'NAXI 
NNoyeatl’ NTOYMNTATCAYNEG’ MN TOYMNTAMNDMOK(N). Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

82 Thus, I disagree with Dunderberg’s statement that one does not find an association 
of archons with emotions. See Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 123; Dunderberg, “Stoic 
Traditions”, 226. 

83 Stoics entertained four basic passions: distress (Aún), pleasure (ySovm), fear (p6Boç), and 
desire (en18vyia). See Diogenes Laertius, Lives V11.110-14; SVF 111.391, 397, 401, 409, 414. See 
also Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1v.11—22, for the Latin equivalents. 

84 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 11.5.1105b21-3, I1.2.1220b12-14, On the Soul1.1.403a16—18. 

85 Apsohn NHC 11,1.18:31-33: NEI A€ THPOY NOE NENMIETP May MN NTIEOOOY. 
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elaborate on certain points of the above discussion of TriTrac's theory of emo- 
tions and connect it to ethics. What is the relation between emotions and 
moral worth? What effects do emotions/heavenly powers have on humans? 
What is the nature of the good emotions associated with the third and highest 
level of powers? In the following we explore all these questions, and we begin 
by scrutinizing the workings of cognitive theory in TriTrac. This can be done, 
I argue, by looking more closely at the Logos’ association with motion. 


3 The Logos’ First Movement and Ancient Cognitive Theory 


Valentinian theology is sometimes presented as harnessing a creation story 
wherein the youngest Aeon, Sophia, falls due to passion and a desire to know 
or emulate the Father.8“ These portrayals of Sophia remind us strongly of the 
Logos in TriTrac. However, in TriTrac the Logos’ creation does not begin with 
his acting through passion (7&90ç) or desire (émt9vpia) in the way Sophia is 
often described as doing.8’ The Logos’ ‘sidestep’ is clearly sanctioned, in fact, 
it is orchestrated by the Father. It is predestined to occur. Creation occurred 
through the will of the Father and everything is governed through pronoia and 
the will of God (77:10—11, 107:22, 109:7—11).88 When the Logos creates matter he 
is described as acting without knowledge of himself, from forgetfulness and 
division (77:11-25), which is not very strange since he has just been separated 
from the Pleroma, a collective which is needed for true knowledge to be viable. 
But the Logos is not driven by passion; his initial creative act is defined in terms 
of movement and he himself is described as being in a state of movement. We 
read of “his movement” (neqKim) (115:28) and he is called “the one who moved’, 
“the Logos who moved” (MAoroc ENTAPKIM) (85:15—16, 115:21), “the movement 
which is the Logos” (HT1KıM' eTe TAOTOC Ne-) (77:7). This movement, the move- 
ment that leads to the Logos’ being outside of the Pleroma, is not defined as 


86 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.2.3, 1.4.1, 1.4.3; ExcTheod 67:2; Hippolytus, Refutation of 
All Heresies V1.32.5. See also Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 12; Dunderberg, “Stoic 
Traditions’, 225-229. 

87 See, for example, Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.2.3, where Sophia is stricken with grief and 
fear, two of the Stoic passions. See also Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.4.1-3; ExcTheod 67:2. 
In GosTruth the reason creation takes place in the first hand is due to ignorance of the 
Father, which causes fear. Fear allows Error (TMANH) to take hold, a kind of Demiurge- 
figure /Sophia of this text. See GosTruth 17:10-20. 

88 Thomassen has pointed how similar this equating the will of God with pronoia and the 
view of creation as the oikonomia of the Father (77:9) is to Stoic notions of fate and 
the creation and organization of the world for humanity’s benefit (Thomassen, Le traité 
tripartite, 335-336, 408—409, 411-413). 
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passion. Instead, passions are created outside the Pleroma as the first act of the 
Logos when he becomes isolated and exists in a state of movement. Passions 
are created as a result of the Logos' acting while in this state, when he acts 
on impressions (DANTACIA) (77:37—-78:7) while in a disturbed state. When the 
Logos is later healed by the Savior, we read that he is “returned to his stability” 
(ENTAYCTAY APOYN AMEYCMN) (92:23). 

Michael A. Williams has previously highlighted resemblances between the 
protology in TriTrac and Middle Platonic systems wherein creation is described 
as starting with a first movement from rest. Williams compares the Logos in 
TriTrac with Plutarch's Isis, the movement and the creative element of nature 
that animates the world; with the creative World Soul moving into the material 
realm described by Plotinus; and how Sophia is portrayed in Apjohn as begin- 
ning to move to and fro at creation, like the spirit over the water in Genesis.89 
Williams is surely correct that these general mythological and Platonic notions 
are also reflected in TriTrac. However, I argue that we could add yet another 
nuance to the description of the Logos’ movement through the lens of ancient 
theories of cognition and emotions. 

Ancient cognitive theory held the idea that humans’ experience comprised 
impressions in the mind to which the faculties of the mind responded. Rational 
judgment associated with the intellect did not cause the mind to fluctuate in 
any noticeable manner but was used to make neutral calculations; emotive 
responses like honor and pride were caused by the soul; and responses like 
hunger or lust were caused by the body. Thus, emotions were often defined as 
movements of the mind, caused by impressions: by the judgments of impres- 
sions by the lower faculties. To be able to make rational decisions, these move- 
ments needed to be controlled, so that they did not cause one to behave in a 
short-sighted way; this much was generally agreed upon.99 

As is commonly known, the Stoic ideal state of mind was apatheia, the eradi- 
cation of emotions. However, according to some Stoics, like Seneca, all humans, 
even the sage, experienced what he called “first movements” (primus motus). 


89 This description of the movement of the Logos and the sickness that is the result of his 
misstep is also similar to the way the Platonic and Neopythagorean Dyad, the material 
and formless part of creation, is sometimes described in terms of movement. The Dyad 
is the moving material part of the creation, with which the soul gets entangled (see, for 
example, Pseudo-lamblichus, The Theology of Arithmetic 13.5). The irrational and disor- 
derly movement of Plato’s World Soul also comes to mind (Timaeus 52d-53a). For more 
on the theme of cosmological movement see Michael A. Williams, The Immovable Race: A 
Gnostic Designation and the Theme of Stability in Late Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 1985). What 
makes the description of the Logos in TriTrac somewhat particular is the emphasis that 
this movement is without blame. 

go Fora more detailed description, see Sorabji, Emotions; Nussbaum, Therapy of Desire. 
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First movements were not passions but involuntary motions in the mind and 
body, caused by impressions.%! First movements were without judgment 
and thus there was no blame attached to having them, because they could 
not be avoided by use of reason; everyone was subject to them.9 The situa- 
tion of the Logos in TriTrac reminds us of how Seneca describes “first move- 
ments’, or pre-passions, passionless states instigated by an initial impression 
(oybanTacıa). The Logos’ association with movement is emphasized and it 
is his initial creation that is associated with passion, which is a result of the 
Logos’ acting on an impression (oypanTacia) while in a state of movement 
(78:5-7). 

Furthermore, in TriTrac the youngest Aeon, the Logos, is clearly free of any 
blame, although he suffers due to his being separated from his stable heav- 
enly position. The status of the Logos before he becomes separated from the 
Pleroma is comparable to the Highest Father who is “restful” (MTAN) (55:16-17), 
“unchanging” (@BBIAIT EN) (52:21-22), and “unwavering” (gace en) (53:16). In 
some depictions of the Valentinian creation, Sophia, like the Platonic World 
Soul, makes a mistake due to irrational thoughts and thus is blamed for 
creation.93 The emphasis on the Logos’ relation to movement and the disas- 
sociation from blame and passion makes perfect sense from the perspective of 
the Stoic distinction between proto-passions, initial movements in the mind, 
and full-blown passions that were the result of judgment. Throughout the text 
the Logos is associated with passions; they are a result of his being separated 
from the Pleroma and he is entangled with them (88:23-34, 117:36-118:14), but 
the initial creation is not due to the Logos being driven by passion. The Logos 
suffers due to his situation (80:11-14), but does not act on passion, and the situ- 
ation in which he finds himself is not his fault. This is why TriTrac states that “it 
is not fitting to criticize the movement which is the Logos, but it is fitting that 
we should say that the Logos’ movement is a cause of an oikonomia which has 
been destined to come about”.*4 

This originally Stoic distinction between “first motions” and passion, I main- 
tain, is implemented in TriTrac. This is no surprise. The distinction between 
full-fledged emotions and initial movements seems to have been well known 


gı Oo Epictetus seems to agree on this point because, according to Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 
XIX., Epictetus held the view that a wise person could chose freely to ignore impressions 
that were not beneficial, like letting fear control one’s reason. 

92 Seneca, On Anger 11.2.2, 11.2.1, 11.4.2. See also Sorabji, Emotions, 55-65. 

93 O Plato, Timaeus 52d-53a; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.2.3. 

94 77:6-11: Macape ap KalTİHTOPI MNKIM’ eTe Moroc Ne (alma TeTEG AE Te’ ATPNGVEXE 
alrılkım: NTE Moroc’ xe oyAacioe ne [N]OYOIKONOMIA ECTHG) ATpecajoone. Trans- 
lation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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among third-century Christians. Origen and Didymus the Blind resorted to the 
same argument in order to distance the portrayal of Jesus from unbecoming 
emotional behavior. Origen explains Jesus’ grief and distress in Gethsemane 
(Matt 26:37) as a first movement. Jesus merely experienced the first distur- 
bance of grief and distress but did not succumb to the full-blown emotions.% 
In a similar way, the Logos in TriTrac is also distressed and suffers but is none- 
theless never described as acting on passion or desire. Didymus the Blind em- 
ploys the same distinction in his reading of John 12:27, where Jesus feels his 
soul being disturbed; but Jesus is driven by natural motions, not full-fledged 
passions.96 

It is perhaps not a coincidence that it is a Valentinian text that clearly stated 
that the ultimate origin of creation is due to the will of the Father’s plan where- 
by the youngest Aeon is also distanced from passion and materiality using the 
Stoic distinction between motion and emotion. Corporeality is associated with 
motion and disturbance, we read, this cannot be avoided, but the movement 
will cease in the end and things will return to firmness and rest. 

So, other than the motion caused by his isolation from the Pleroma, what 
drives the Logos? At times, we read that his actions are driven by love and a 
will to know the Father. As it happens, love (aranu) and will (oywa)/BotAnats) 
were counted among the three basic Stoic good emotions, which are fundamen- 
tally different from the negative passions. Let us turn to look at how TriTrac 
utilizes the distinction between good and bad emotions. 


4 Good Emotions 


According to Stoics, if one reached a passionless state (&nc&Qetw) one could 
enjoy good emotions (ed7a&8etx), or moods. These good emotions were of three 
basic kinds: will (BotAnats), joy (Xxp4), and caution (evA&Betx).9” Each of these 
feelings had subcategories. There were different kinds of will: for example, the 
will to have good things happen to others was called “good will” (etvouc), “kind- 
ness” (eüyevele) was lasting good will, and “welcoming” (&amacpdc¢), was good 


95 Origen, Commentary on Matthew 92. 

96 Didymus the Blind, Commentary on the Psalms 43.16—22. For a detailed analysis of how 
Origen and Didymus the Blind used the Stoic theory of pre-passions see Richard Layton, 
“Propatheia: Origen and Didymus On the Origin of the Passions’, Vigiliae Christianae 54 
(2000): 262-282. 

97 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations IV.12—13; Diogenes Laertius, Lives V11.116; SVF 111.432. 
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will that was uninterrupted.98 As with the lists of passions, TriTrac does not fol- 
low the Stoic division or terminology to this point, but there are strong resem- 
blances. As seen above, the Logos is not separated from the Pleroma because 
of passion; instead we read that the Logos is moved by love (aranu/uacte), 
through the will (Moywa)) to give glory to the Father (76:13-27, 77:1-15). This 
is also stated to happen in accordance with the will of the Father (76:24-25). 
Love is mentioned at other times in association with will as well. When the 
Logos prays for the Son to aid him it is described as done with love, which in 
turn is identified as light and will (93:34-94:24). Love (&yany) for Stoics was a 
kind of will (BovAncıç),99 a well-balanced rational wish.!99 Thus, it seems that 
in TriTrac the actions of the youngest Aeon are actually driven by one of the 
good emotions, not by desire, which is sometimes the case in descriptions of 
the youngest Aeon's creation.!9! The Stoic category and subcategories of the 
good emotions appear in other places in TriTrac as well, as results of knowing 
the Son and the Father and being integrated with the Pleroma. 

While the two first products of the Logos’ creation (the material and psy- 
chic powers) are associated with different passions, the Father, Son, Pleroma, 
and third creation of the Logos (the pneumatic powers) are instead associated 
with things that could be defined as good emotions and their sub-categories. 
The region above the two lower powers is called “a place of joy” (eyTonoc 
tle NOYPAT ne) (98:26-27). This feeling, joy (pede), is by far the most fre- 
quently used descriptive term in TriTrac, for the positive result of knowing the 
Savior and being integrated into the Pleroma and the Christian community 


98 For the full list of emotions that were associated with the three categories of the good 
emotions, see Sorabji, Emotions, 48. 

99 See Diogenes Laertius, Lives v11.116; Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1V.12—13. For a summary 
of the theory of positive emotions in Stoicism, see Sorabji, Emotions, 47-51. 

100 Exactly how love was defined in relation to will and the concept of eupatheia is not 
clear from our sources about Stoics (see Sorabji, Emotions, 48). Clement spends much 
time discussing love and, as we have seen above, Clement was also very influenced by 
the Stoic theory of emotions, but it is unclear if his thoughts on love reflect any Stoic 
ideas. Whatever the case, love for Clement was the result of having shed all negative pas- 
sions, a feeling that only the true gnostic felt when possessing total faith and knowledge. 
Stromata 11.9, 11.20, V1.9. Simo Knuuttila writes that “the Christian apatheia” is not associ- 
ated with the Stoic good emotions but rather to love (Knuuttila, Emotions, 119). However, 
love was counted by some Christians as a sub-category of the good emotion, will (see 
Sorabji, Emotions, 343-418). Gregory of Nyssa also describes love as the will for union with 
the heavenly beloved. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses 11.238-239. But contrary to Clement 
as well as TriTrac, Gregory employs the term épwe (love) in this sense, it would seem. Eros 
does not occur in TriTrac at all. Evagrius follows the tradition that associates apatheia 
with love (Praktikos 1.58—112; Peri Logismon 10.15, 15.1). 

101 See a summary in Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 123-127. 
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on earth.!92 Joy (x«p&) was for Stoics one of the three “good emotions” 
(ebnd8en) described as a feeling reserved for the perfect sage who had a firm 
mind and who was harmoniously blended with the Logos of Nature.!3 In 
TriTrac, joy is described as the result of blending (TwT) with the Savior and 
the Aeons of the Pleroma (122:13—27, 123:9). Joy is used as a descriptive term 
for the Father (55:16); for the Aeons’ emanation from the Father (86:12, 86:24, 
86:32-33); as the result of the reintegrating of the Logos into the unity of 
the other Aeons (122:20-30). The nature of joy is described as the creation 
of the Savior who bears in him what each individual needs (88:15-20). The 
Logos experiences joy on several occasions: when he “received blending of 
rest” (AGXI MIMOYXG MMMTAN) (90:20), and when his offspring who left him 
return and pay him respect. The Logos’ thought is called “joy of the Lord” 
(mpege NTE nxacic) (93:8-9) and joy is described as the nature of life with 
the Aeons above the Logos’ creation (93:8-29). Joy is the feeling in the bridal 
chamber when bride and bridegroom (Christ and the pneumatics who form 
his body) join together and when the Logos joins the other Aeons (122:20-30): 
as the result of the return to one’s unity (123:9). 

The good emotion joy, similarly as with will, also seems to have sub- 
categories. When the Savior appears to the Logos he creates the third level 
where the pneumatic powers stay, a “place of joy” (eyTomoc ne Noypar ne) 
(98:26-27). Then we are told of the kind of notions with which this third level 
is associated, and to what conversion and knowing the Savior leads: 


That in which the Logos put himself was an Aeon filled with joy. It had 
the form of the thing but also the character of its cause, which is the one 
who revealed himself. (The aeon was) an image of those things which are 
in the Pleroma, those things which came into being from the abundance 
of the enjoyment of the one who exists joyously. Furthermore, the coun- 
tenance of him who had revealed himself (was) the confidence and the 
expectation and the promise he had received of the things he had asked 


102 pede is one of the Coptic equivalents of the Greek yapd; see Crum, Coptic, 309a. See also 
GosTruth 16:31-17:4 where the message of the text is described as a joy for those who re- 
ceive it. 

103 For Seneca, firm and unchanging joy (gaudium) is the obvious benefit of living a life ac- 
cording to Stoic principles (Seneca, On the Happy Life 111.4, 1v.4; Epistle 23.3, 59.2). See 
also Nussbaum, Therapy of Desire, 398—401. Nussbaum points out that joy for Seneca is 
not an exuberant feeling but a calm, restful, and sober state, a conception that strikes a 
chord with TriTrac, where the joy of the harmonious blending with God the Aeons is a joy 
(Pege) more in tune with restfulness (TaN) and gladness (paoyT) than with more lively 
emotions (92:35, 121:26, 122:15-30). 
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for. He hadthe word of the Son, as well as his substance, power, and form. 
He (the Savior) was the one he (the Logos) wished for and delighted in, 
he was the one who had been prayed for in love.194 


Further down, when the Logos starts to order his three creations, we get more 


information about the sentiments that are associated with the top level of 


powers that is generated from this meeting between the Savior and the Logos. 


This passage was guoted above, but it is worth revisiting, now from the per- 


spective of good emotions: 


104 


105 


He arranged the place of those he had brought forth in accordance with 


Yu n u 


glory, which is called “paradise”, “enjoyment’, “delight full of nourish- 
ment’, and “delight <of> the preexistent ones”. And he made images of all 
the goodness that exists in the Pleroma. Then he ordered the kingdom, 
which is like a city filled with everything that is pleasing—brotherly love 
and great generosity—filled with the holy spirits and the strong powers 
that govern those the Logos brought forth. And he established it firmly. 
(He organized) the place of the Church that gathers in this place, having 
the form of the Church that exists in the Aeon, which gives glory to the 
Father. After this, (he organized) the place of faith and obedience that 
comes from hope, that which the Logos had received when the light was 
revealed. The disposition of prayer and supplication is what leads to for- 
giveness and the announcement about him who would appear.’ 


93:20-94:1: XE METE'ATNOTOC GE KAY MMOY APPHİ EGXHK ABAN MIMPEdE NEYOYALDN 
Tle 6YNTEY MMEY MIICMAT MWB EYNTEY AE AN MMTEZO APETG NTAaEIGE’ ETE 
TIETALOYANEY Tle’ EYPİKON Me NNEEl ETAOOTT EN TITAHPMA Neel ENTALMOITTIE 
ABA EN MZOYO NTAMONAYCIC NAE METGOOM EN OYPEME' NTAG NAE MMOYNK NeO 
MNETALOYANP ABANA” PN TLXMK NEWT MN MMpMe’ APOYN MN MAN MT ed Mpa 
NeTaqP AIT] MMAaYOY NGOYNTEY MMEY TIE MMAOTOC NTE TIMHPE' MN TEYOYCIA MN 
TEYGOM MN TEGMOPDH ETE TASI ENTAGOYM@ME’ <MMAG> AYM AWK NEWT’ APAY ETE 
TleTayT@Be MMAG ne eNN Oyarajrı|. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, modified. 
Thomassen translates oywa to “desire” but I think oywwe should not get confused 
with the passion desire (8714vyia). oyome clearly does not have a connotation of the pas- 
sion desire in TriTrac, but is rather much closer to will (BovAyaıç), which is not something 
one gets inflicted with. For more on the use of oyge in TriTrac see Chapter 3 and the 
discussion on free will. Furthermore, I do not agree with Attridge and Pagels’ translation 
of ncuat Mae here, it seems strange that the Aeon of the Logos, above matter and psy- 
ché, would have the “form of matter’, which is their translation. Rather I opt to contrast 
the “form of the thing” (ews) with its cause. 

96:27-97:16: â&YTCACIMD' Anma’ NNEEl ENTAGNTOY KATA OYGAY METOYMOYTE' apaq 
XE TAPAALAOC MÑ TATONAYCIC MN MOYNAY Efq} TUH? NTPOPH MN TOYNAG Neel ETP 
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Here oynaq, delight, occurs frequently as a feeling in the third sphere of 
joy. Another word that occurs frequently is arıojaycıc (&76Aavo1ç), enjoyment. 
oynag is the Coptic equivalent of the Greek tépiptc, delight.!96 Delight was one 
of the Stoic types of joy, and just as delight for Stoics was a subcategory of 
joy, in TriTrac delight is found in “the place of joy’! In the “place of joy” we 
also find the following good emotions: “enjoyment” (arıoaaycıc), “brotherly 
love” (UNTMAEICAN), “generosity” (UNTApeONOC), “faith” (NaeTe), “obedience” 
(cwWTM), and “hope” (eedtc). These are more reminiscent of the Christian sen- 
timents one can find in scripture, but it seems obvious from the survey above 
that TriTrac also labored under similar categorizations as those made among 
Stoics, that recognized good and bad emotions. 

In between the two quoted passage above there is a crucial sentence, one of 
the few that seems to deal explicitly with moral questions and the behavior 
of those who represent the ideal. We read that to be part of the third level is 
associated with “light and a desire to be upright, an openness for instruction 
and an eye for vision”198 These qualities belong to the third level of powers, 
those that are not associated with passion but instead reap the benefit of good 
emotions. This will be elaborated upon in the forthcoming chapters, but it 
suffices to recognize here that TriTrac’s theory of emotions is intimately con- 
nected to questions of ethics and behavior. 


QPI NGO AYD ABa NMNTNAYPE NIM ETQOON PN MAHPOYMA' EYTOYXO NT2IKMN 
E&LAA' AQTCAEIO’ NTMNTPPO' ECOET MMIPHTE NNOYTIOAIC ECMHE ABAA MMETANIT* NIM’ 
ETE TUNTMAEICAN TE’ AYW FNOG MMNTAPEONOC’ ETMH ABAA NNITIN(CYM)a ETOYAAB’ 
MN İNIJGoM ETXOOP’ ETOYP TIOAITEYE MMOOY NEEl ETE AMAOTOC' NTOY AâBAA' AYD 
AQTWK APETY ENN OYGOM ELA MITOMOC NTEKKAHCIA ETCOZOY eM meeiyla| eyNTeq 
MMEY MIMICMAT NTEKKAHCIA ETAVOOT PN NALDN ETT Çay HMOT’ MNNCA Nai MTOTIOC 
MMNACTE MN TICMTM ABAJA eN] oceanic nacer ENTAYXITOY No[I Morloc NTapenoyacin 
OYMNE a[Bar] ciae TAlacecic’ ETE TIANA Tle [MN] ncanch Neel ENTATIKME ABAA 
oly]aeq Ncwoy ayw na@exe pa pla M]neTNaoyane. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

106 oywnaq is a possible Coptic equivalent of tépipic, see Crum, Coptic, 485b. 

107 Delight is also mentioned in other places in relation to joy. We read of the “delight of full 
sustenance” (Moynaq EYTMHE NTPOH) (96:30-31), and just of oynay, delight (T€phıç) 
(55:15, 98:34-35, 100:39, and 122:20—21). If one emends the omicron in Tpodu at 96:30-31 
to an upsilon, we get a sentence that fits better: “the enjoyment of complete wantonness” 
(TPYPH instead of TpogH), which perhaps would make better sense. This would however 
mean that we would need to disregard the clear omicron in the manuscript, which should 
never be done without reservation. 

108  94:2—4: NGOYASINE Te’ AYD NEYOYDME TE ATPEYTEPO APETÜ ayw neyoywpë ME 
AYCBOY Me’ AY <N>AYBEA Te’ <E>OYGNNEY. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly 
modified. 
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Even though TriTrac does not follow the lists of Stoic good emotions to the 
same point, and even though the term eupatheia does not occur, the resem- 
blance to Stoicism is strong. The relation between love and will, as well as the 
connection between joy and delight, resembles the Stoic categories and sub- 
categories of eupatheia to such a degree that it seems unlikely that it is a mere 
coincidence. However, the third Stoic good emotion, caution (evAdBeta), does 
not seem to be viable in TriTrac, but this is not strange considering that cau- 
tion was under critique in the first centuries CE by those who did not see it as 
a viable positive feeling, like Plutarch who wrote that caution was just fear in 
disguise.109 

To conclude, the good emotions are attributes of the third level of creation 
and are clearly separated from the two lower levels that are associated with 
passion and sickness. So, how do passions and good emotions effect humans? 
As I argued above, passions are not solely negative in TriTrac. This is explored 
next. 


5 Negative Passions as “Mixed” Heavenly Powers and Their Influence 
on Humans 


The discussion of how emotions affect humans should be conducted with 
close attention to ancient cognitive theory, which most often stated that all 
humans possessed three basic forms of judgments, derived from body, soul, 
and intellect. People reacted differently to impressions depending on their 
state of mind. In TriTrac we have a similar anthropology with material, psychic 
and pneumatic substances/powers and, as seen above, these three substances 
make up humanity. 

As discussed above, the Logos’ prehistoric missteps created two sorts of 
powers, and we read that these were at war with each other before the Savior 
came and the Logos ordered the superior powers above the lower material 
powers. The lower material powers are called “mixed” (eTaeT) (10:31). Being 
“mixed”, as I have argued in Chapter 1, is in TriTrac used as way of denoting a 
state outside the harmony of the Pleroma and God’s community. The opposite 
is a state of “blending” or “joining” (Moyxs/TwT).19 The material powers are 


109 Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 449a-b. 

110 This distinction is made throughout the text, a difference between mixing and blending, 
or a positive blended state and a negative blended state, here called mixing, This distinc- 
tion draws on Stoic epistemology. The state of “mixing” does not occur in the first part of 
the text’s discussion of the highest realm. The words for mixing are used when the Logos 
gets “unmixed” (aTTwe) from his erroneous creation by virtue of the Savior (90:17-18); 
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described as being mixed, while at the appearance of the Savior psychic pow- 
ers are able to become “unmixed” from their war with the material powers. 
These two orders of powers, also associated with different degrees of pas- 
sion, are portrayed in one passage of TriTrac as influencing the decisions of 
humans. On pages 109—110, the text expounds on the virtues of pagan philoso- 
phy and Hebrew prophecy before the time of the Savior’s appearance in the 
cosmos. We read that Greeks and barbarians produced empty philosophy, 
which is described as the result of their being moved to act on impressions by 
rebellious powers that stirred inside them (109:24—110:1). Because of this: 


... nobody was in agreement with its fellows, nothing, neither philosophy 
nor types of medicine nor types of rhetoric nor types of music nor types 
of logic, but they are opinions and theories. Ineffability held sway in 
confusion, because of the indescribable quality of those who hold sway, 
who give them thoughts. Now, to what concerns that which has arisen 
from the Hebrews. That which is written by the material (people) who 
speak in the fashion of the Greeks, (it is) the powers who think for 
them all, tell them (what to say), (it is) the right powers who move all 
of them, cause them to think of words and representations. They (the 
Greeks) sought them out and grasped them so as to reach the truth, and 
they used the mixed powers that were working in them. After that, they 
reached the order of the unmixed powers.!! 


when the Logos does not allow his superior powers to “mix” (Tw?) with the inferior 
(97:25); when the righteous Hebrews transcended the influence of the “mixed powers” 
(NIGOM ETE2TAeT) and “attained to the level of the unmixed ones” (xrag T?) (10:34); and 
to denote those humans and angels who will be lost and destroyed in the end as they are 
mixed (Tete/Teete) (120:21, 121:22). This mixed state is the original human reality and 
would have been permanent if it were not for the grace of the Savior. 

111 1011-34: ETBE Teel MTIEAaYE’ Moore’ EYT METE MN NEGEPHOY MN AaYe NEWB OYAE' 
MNTIMOCOPOC OYAE PNMNTCEGIN OYA E PNMNTPPHTOP' OYAE PNMNTMOYCIKON OYAE 
2NMNTOPTANON aa ENEdY NE 21 MNTPEGMME' ACO)ODIIE ECAMAPTE AXN TMNTATT 
2PAYOY EYMAGX. ETBE TUNTAT'TEOY [x ]e ETE NETAMALTE ETT NEYNNMMEYE' XE neer 
ENTAME ABAN EN TEECNO’ NAE PN PEBBPEOC' NACI ETCHE’ ABAA NNIZYAH ET XD 
MMITYTOC NNPEAAHN NGOM NNETAMEEYE APAY THPOY AXOOY ANIOYNEM NGOM ETKIM 
apay THPOY ATPOYMEYE N@MEXE MNN OYEING’ <ay>NT{ay}oy AYD ayamaeTe PC 
ATPOYTE'PO NTMHE AYP XPACOal ANIGOM ETEPTAPT' ETP ENEPTI NEHTOY MNNCA Nael 
AYTEPO NTAZIC NAE NIAT'APTE. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. I 
suggest an emendation of [x]ẹ on line 21, as an anticipatory object marker of what it is 
that they are “able to withstand”. Thomassen supplements the lacuna with [a]c and starts 
a new sentence here. Attridge and Pagels opt for not emending the lacuna at all, leaving 
whatever letter was there untranslated (which is not recognized in their translation). 
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Pagan philosophers and Greek learning is contradictory because of the ma- 
terial powers/passions that control the impressions on which the Greeks act. 
Greeks think they have attained truth but it is only empty error. The wisdom 
of the Hebrews, however, is reached by using (pxpacea1)!2 the material pow- 
ers, not being slaves under them. This results in attaining those powers above 
the lower mixed powers, reaching “the unmixed ones” (NIATAeTE) (110:34), and 
thus the passage finally ends with “the things which came forth from the <race> 
of the Hebrews” (Neer ENTAGG@MME’ ABA’ PN MTEENO’ NAE PNPEBBPEOC) 
(110:22—24). The Hebrew people are described in the following way: 


... (they) thought nothing and said nothing from an impression or an 
imitation or from an obscure thought. Rather, each one of them (spoke) 
from the power working inside him, being attentive to what he saw and 
heard, he spoke faithfully. They have good pleasure and mutual harmony, 
in the way of those that were working in them because they were blended 
and of good pleasure." 


As seen above, the two different levels of powers are associated with differ- 
ent emotional stages; the material are attached to baser emotions—associated 
with movement and division—while psychic powers have the likeness of truth 
when they associate with the Savior and become unmixed from the material 
powers. Here it appears that the Greek philosophers and Hebrew prophets are 
influenced by different levels of powers/emotions. The Greeks are controlled 
by unstable versions that cause them to act on impressions while in unstable 
conditions. The Hebrews manage to control these powers/emotions and in- 
stead work together with those associated with harmony and stability, from a 
state of blending (MNoyxG). However, the Hebrews should not be understood 
as completely in the right. Only when one is joined with the Savior and the 
Christian collective can one enjoy good emotions and attain knowledge. The 
Hebrews had their own writings which they interpreted in light of different 
“theories and words” (NȚoeœpia MN mexe) (1213-14) that came to them 


112 This is likely the Coptic version of xe&w, which is in the medium infinitive here, ypaobat 
(pxpaceal), meaning “use” See G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961), 1527. 

113 19-20: MMOYMEYE adraye MMoyXoY Maye: (üroyxe Maye} kara OYYANTACIN 
H ABaA PN OYTAN'TN H ABAA ENN OYMEEYE E4PABC AAAA TIOYEE! MOYEE! ABAA PN TEAM’ 
ETENEPTI NEHTY AY EYCWTH' ANENTAYNEY APAY AYD AYCOTMOY agGXOOY NN 
OYNAT. TE EYNTEY MMEY MMT METE MMNTZAHM’ Gd NOYEPHY KATA [m]cmaT: NNETP 
€NEPTI NEHTOY EOYTOYXM MMINOYXG MN Mt METE. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, 
modified. 
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and thus we also read that “they established many heresies which exist to the 
present among the Jews”114 

The way the cosmic powers are described here as affecting the way humans 
relate to impressions strongly recalls how Stoics thought passions could influ- 
ence human action through the condition of the mind. A stable mind was, like 
the Hebrews described here, not subject to lowly emotions. Where TriTrac dif- 
fers from Stoic theories of emotions, however, is the association of emotions 
and heavenly powers. Stoics did not necessarily make this connection, but 
Roman Stoics like Epictetus, Seneca, and Cicero did assert that passions, like 
the Hebrews’ appropriation of the material powers in TriTrac, could actually 
be useful for novices." It was good to rejoice when progressing in virtue and 
to feel shame and distress when one’s character failed; this would lead to more 
progress in the long run."° In TriTrac the psychic powers are held in a higher 
regard than the material powers. At this point in the creation-narrative, there 
are no pneumatic people on earth together with Hebrews and Greeks—that is, 
no Christians—because the Savior has not yet appeared on earth. Let us turn 
to how the appearance of the Savior affects the dynamics between emotions 
and humans. 


6 Apatheia, Therapeia, and Eleutheria 


In part three of TriTrac, the passions associated with the two lower powers are 
contrasted with the nature of the Savior. The Savior was born, we read, “an in- 
fant, in body and soul” (AqTPOYMECTY NNOYALOY NCMMA YYXH) (115:10—11).117 
The Savior's incarnation took place through “a passion without will” (oymaeoc 
NATOYMDME) (114:35-36).118 Here, too, Stoic thought can help us with interpre- 
tation. According to Stoics like Chrysippus, and later Seneca, passions resulted 


114 112:19-22: AYTEZO APETOY NENEPECIC ENAMYMOY NETAYGOOT Ga POYN ETENOY PATE 
NI<I>OYAAEL 

115 Sorabji, Emotions, 51-52. 

116 Epictetus, Enchiridion 33; Seneca, Epistles 78.16, On the Constancy of the Sage 15.4; Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations 111.61, 111.68, 111.70, 111.778. 

117 We read that the flesh (cap) of the Savior derives “from the pneumatic Logos” (114:6—7). 
Thus, the term “body” (cama) here is most likely the spiritual body of the pneumatics. 
The Savior takes on a pneumatic body and a psychic soul because he comes to save the 
pneumatics and psychics; the material substance is not part of the plan of salvation. See 
Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 14-17. 

118 This has usually been translated as “involuntary suffering” (as Attridge and Pagels trans- 
late it) but I opt for a more literal wording: “a passion without will”. If we read the sen- 
tence from a Stoic perspective, we solve the problem caused by the fact that the Savior 
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in a mind’s willfully judging to assent to a certain impression without reason, 
an impression that turns out to be false, unvirtuous, or otherwise unbenefi- 
cial. There was no passion if will and judgment were missing."9 Thus, we read 
that the Savior in TriTrac was born into passion (a lower cosmic existence) 
and I suggest that the concomitant attribute that this was done “without will” 
(NATOY@a)e) (114:36) indicates that the Savior has no blame attached to him 
even though he lingers in passion (i.e. materiality). This is made clear further 
on in the description of the incarnation, where the Savior is called the one 
“who did not share in the passions” (eTeMM4PKOINDNI ANITAEOC) (116:26—27). 
The Savior is “indivisible” (TMNTATNIDME) (116:32) which, we read, results 
in “apatheia” (TMNTATMASOC) (116:33), a passionless state. Those in “body 
and soul” (cœma gi YYXH) (115:22-23) whom the Savior comes to save lin- 
ger in “passion and changing opinion” (OYmae0c MNN OYTNDMH ECTANE:) 
(115:20—21). We are told that the state in which humans suffer came about 
through “the Logos who moved” (moroc ENTAPKIM) (115:21) while the 
Savior was sent down from “the unchanging thought of the Logos who 
returned to himself, after his movement”.!2° We also read that those who 
“come forth through division and passion require healing”2! The word 
used here for healing, or therapy, is TAGO, one of the Coptic equivalents to 
Sepamevetv.!22 A few lines further on the Greek equivalent peepaneye (116:16) 
is also used.!23 As already stated, most philosophical schools of the time saw 
emotions as a sickness of the soul that needed healing (Sepameveww)!24 but 
Stoics were those who strived to reach apatheia though therapy that consisted 
of improving one’s mind and rational faculties to enable one to live in harmony 
with the divine law of the world. This harmonious life would ultimately lead 


is described as both apathetic while living in a passion infested body and soul; he never 
assents to passions with his will. 

119 Sorabji, Emotions, 29-54. Seneca would perhaps not agree fully that the Savior was pas- 
sionless here. For Seneca, assenting to an impression was enough to incur passion. 

120  115:26—28:T1MEYE' NNAT'TIDNE ABANA NTE MAOTOC ENTAYCTAY EPOYN MMIN MMOY MNNCA 
TEKIN. 

121 16:11-13: ENTAYE! EBON PNN OYTAOCOC MNN OYTIDME’ CyYYaaT’ NNOYTAGO. Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

122 Crum, Coptic, 4ub. 

123 In another passage at 134:18 passions are not mentioned, but healing is. Some characters, 
exactly who they are is difficult to ascertain (possibly humans or angels), are portrayed as: 
“serving, healing (pecpaneye) and ministering to” those whom were sent together with 
them from the place from where Christ also was sent. This is a cryptic passage indeed. 

124 See Nussbaum, Therapy of Desire. Thus, Dunderberg is not at all in error when stating that 
Valentinians were interested in the therapy of emotions, at least if we take TriTrac as an 
example. For more on this discussion, see Chapter 5. 
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to the substitution of passion for “good passion” (sün&0eLe). Stoics considered 
it as extremely rare that anyone ever reached apatheia, a state only available 
for the sages. However, in TriTrac apatheia does not seem to be a viable op- 
tion for humans at all; it is only used once, and only for the Savior. But we do 
read, as discussed above, that joy and other positive feelings are the result of 
knowing the Savior. Humans and the different powers are nevertheless por- 
trayed as being meant to strive for freedom (MNTpW26), and freedom is defined 
somewhat like apatheia usually is, as the absence of coercion from passion. 
Some humans, the “disciples of the Savior” (NMAOHTHC NAG NTAY MICŒTHP-) 
(116:18—-19) and “teachers” (èNcaẹ) (16:19), are meant to heal and teach the oth- 
ers, they are the ones identified with Christ. This teaching results in: 


... the release from the captivity and the acceptance of freedom. In its 
places, the captivity of those who were slaves of ignorance holds sway. The 
freedom is the knowledge of the truth which existed before the ignorance 
was ruling, forever without beginning and without end, being something 
good, and a salvation of things, and a release from the servile nature in 
which they have suffered. Those who have been brought forth in a lowly 
thought of vanity, that is, (a thought) which goes to things which are evil 
through the thought which draws them down to the lust for power, these 
have received the possession which is freedom, from the abundance of 
the grace which looked upon the children. It was, however, a disturbance 
of the passion and a destruction of those things which he cast off from 
himself at first, when the Logos separated them from himself, (the Logos) 
who was the cause of their being destined for destruction, though he kept 
<them> at <the> end of the oikonomia and allowed them to exist because 
even they were useful for the things which were ordained.!25 


125 117:23-11814: TIP BOX EBON NTOOTC NtAlIxMarmcla’ AYD TXIN NTMNTpHeE’ 
TEKXMAADCIA’ NAE NEEl ENTAYP GAYOYAN NTMNTAT'CAYNE' ECOE! NNPPO PN NECTOTIOC 
TUNTPHZE AC’ Tle TICAYNE’ NTE TMHE’ ETAOOTT LAOH AE MMATETMNTATCAYNE QONE 
E4OEl NPPO Ma ANHPE ENN OYMNTATAPXH' MNN OYMNTAT'PAH” GOYMETNANOYG Te’ 
AYD OYXaAcITE’ NNEBHYE TE’ AY OYP BOX’ EBON TE NTOOTC NTPYCIC MMNTGAY'AN' 
TAEL NTAYMOM MKAC’ MMAC XE NENTAYNTOY ABAA ENN OYMECYE EYOBBVAEIT’ NTE 
TUNTatIGA[a] ETE negi NE ECNA Ma NETOAY ABAA PİTN MIMEYE ETÇİ DİK MMAY ATTN 
ATMNTMAİOYAP CAPNE AYXI AÇ MMKTHMA ETE TUNTPHZE AG PH ngoyo MMeMaT” 
ENTALGMDMT AXN N@HPE’ EYOYMOPMDP Nae ne MMAeOC ME AYD OYTEKO NEYOY 
TIE NNAEI ETE AYNAPOY EBON MMOY OYAGETĞ' N@Opett’ caqrapxXOY ABON MMOG NGI 
TAOTOC ENTALWMME NEY NA.CIGE MNTOYWMME’ EMOYTEKO GAYAPHUZ APAY A<TI>2AG 
NTOIKONOMIA GAYKAYE ATPOYMOME XE NEYP MEY LWOY AN Tle’ ANETAYTAGOY. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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Freedom (TMNTPM?€, probably ¿àcvôepia), defined as release from igno- 
rance and passion, is not to be confused with free will.26 The Logos was able 
to reject passions but still use them in his organization. There is no question 
that this passage as well as those dealing with the incarnation of the Savior is 
steeped in the language of ancient theories of emotion. At the very end of the 
text we read that the psychics: 


... remain for their sake (the pneumatics), until they have all entered into 
earthly life and passed out of it. As long as their bodies [remain] on the 
earth, serving all their [needs], making [themselves] partners in their 
sufferings, persecutions, and tribulations which have been brought upon 
those who are holy more than anyone else.!2” 


There seems to be no complete eradication of suffering and passion as long 
as one is part of the cosmic system. There is also a clear hierarchy between 
the pneumatic people/powers and the psychics: the psychics serve the higher 
order. What this service entailed will be explored in Part 11. Nevertheless, 
the ideal in TriTrac is clear: freedom from the control of passions is desir- 
able, although as long as one retains a human bodily existence they cannot 
be eradicated; only the Savior has reached this purity. According to the above 
discussion of the Hebrews, the passions should be used as the Hebrews do, and 
what is more, good emotions are accessible through the pneumatic substance 
and with the aid of the Savior.!28 If we read the cosmology from the perspective 
of the workings of ancient theories of passion we can see how ethical admoni- 
tions are supported by this cognitive schema. Unvirtuous people are those who 
act while under the influence of an unstable mind, those who are unfavorably 
mixed with matter. As long as people are on earth they should utilize their psy- 
chic substance to support the pneumatic order, because it is the pneuma that 
is associated with the benefits of good emotions. The three substances most 


126 For more on this, and the connection between mNTpMee and the Greek concept of 
éhev8epia, see further below. 

127 135:9-18: &YMHN ACOYN ETBHTOY @[a]ToYel THPOY anBıoc ayw NCEelı asla: eM 
TIBIOC EPENOY[C]@u[a mun] 21XM TIKae’ EYP eYTIHPeT! [Anna NT]HPOY NTEY' EYEIpE 
Hlmayloy NKoINmNoc’ anoymkof[oe] UN (NJoyalwrMoc MN NOY[A@]xe° N[e]er 
ENTAYEINE HMay [a2]PHI axy NETOYAAB' gaon HMAİT [NI]M. Translation by Attridge 
and Pagels, slightly modified. Here I suggest the word “needs” (Naja) to fill the lacuna 
on line 13. 

128 Through the Savior one can hope to reach the good emotions. It is the Savior who is “well 
pleasing” («YA OKHTOC) (87:8). See also Irenaeus Against Heresies 1.12.4 and Epiphanius, 
Panarion 35.1 where the Valentinians portrayed by these two also call their Savior 
EÜĞOXYTAÇ. 
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likely referred to social categories, too—explored more deeply in Part 11— 
referring to psychic people’s helping pneumatic people, both of which could 
work together with material people as long as they did not become coerced by 
the material aspects of life. In this way, the theory of emotion and cognition 
finds resonance in social reality. 

Before concluding this discussion, let us explore one last aspect of ancient 
theories of emotions: the one identifying femininity with materiality and, by 
extension, negative emotions. 


7 Femaleness and the Sickness of Emotions 


In TriTrac, passions and materiality are associated with femaleness and sal- 
vation with maleness. We read of a deficiency that springs forth from the 
youngest Aeon, one that is likened to “shadows” (genegaiBec) (77:16), a cre- 
ation which is an “illness... which is femaleness” (tMmajWNe ...eTE Tacl TE 
TMNTCeIME-) (94:17-18). We read that the process of creation leaves the young- 
est Aeon weak like “a female nature” (oypycic Ncgıme) (78:11—12).129 This lan- 
guage is not surprising considering the connection between materiality and 
femininity in ancient times. In the Timaeus, Plato wrote of a certain female 
figure associated with the foundations of cosmic life. This was the “recepta- 
cle”, or “the Mother and Nurse of becoming”? This principle was for Plato the 
plastic matter that defined what it was to be a substance bound spatially and 
temporally.!*! Plato’s concepts influenced many: Stoics, Middle Platonic 


129 | believe Pagels and Attridge are right when they read 94:17-18 as a reference to the off- 
spring of the youngest Aeon that was created in the fall of the youngest Aeon (Attridge 
and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate”, in Notes, 369-370). For more on the creation of the 
youngest Aeon in TriTrac, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 248-251. Frederik Wisse writes 
that the passage “remains impenetrable” (Fredrik Wisse, “Flee Femininity: Antifemininity 
in Gnostic Texts and the Question of Social Milieu” in Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism, 
ed. Karen King (Philadelphia, P.A.: Fortress Press, 1988), 303). With the discussion offered 
here, this language will hopefully make more sense. 

130 This is Turner's paraphrase of Plato's Timaeus (Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 252). For an ex- 
cellent work on Sethianism and its relation to Platonism, see Turner, Sethian Gnosticism. 
For a work on how Plato’s Timaeus influenced the worldviews in the first centuries, in- 
cluding Christians, see Carl Séan O’Brien, The Demiurge in Ancient Thought: Secondary 
Gods and Divine Mediators (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 

131 For a summary of Plato’s metaphysics in Timaeus, see Donald Zeyl, “Plato's Timaeus”, 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2014 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, URL: 
https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2014/entries/plato-timaeus/. 
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thinkers, and Christian writers.!32 In another Valentinian Nag Hammadi-text, 
InterpKnow, the creation myth is clad in gender language: motherhood and 
birth is associated with cosmic existence while virginity is associated with 
higher existence.!33 In InterpKnow we read of a character called “the Female” 
(Tecgıme), a representation of cosmic existence that enslaves the soul in body, 
birth, and death.34 In ExcTheod 67:1 we also read of femaleness likened to 
weakness. Yet in both these Valentinian texts the youngest Aeon is Sophia, not 
Logos. TriTrac, nevertheless, utilizes the same dichotomy and connects female- 
ness to the lower bodily functions of cosmic life and maleness to perfection. 
The ideal state is expressed in terms of maleness: the Aeons in the Pleroma are 
“forms of maleness, since they are not from the sickness which is femaleness”135 

This negative portrayal of femininity in TriTrac could be seen as ‘counter- 
evidence’ of the hypothesis that some scholars have put forward, portraying 
‘Gnostics’ and Valentinians as generally more open to women and femininity.136 
The strong language used against femininity, wherein femaleness is called a 
sickness and associated with materiality and passion, probably represents 
more general approaches to understanding creation and the human relation 


132 Origen writes that the human body is held together by the soul in the same way the world 
is held together by the reason of God as a soul (Origen, On First Principles 11.1.3). 

133 Linjamaa, “The Female” 29-54. 

134 [argue in Linjamaa, “Female Figures’, that the character “the Female” (Tecgıme) is a rep- 
resentation of Sophia's transgression, the part that broke away from her when she trans- 
gressed (u, 13:16-17). The Female is a bleak reflection of the luminous Virgin (4:26-30). 
Sophia is called by different names in InterpKnow, probably due to her different roles 
throughout the shifting narrative: “Virgin” in primordial times before the fall is complete 
(3-4, 7); “Mother” to creation and the soul’s wandering (7-8, 13); and “Wisdom” when she 
acts out the role set in motion by the Father’s all-knowing plan (12). 

135 9416-18: ?NMOPPH NE MMNT?AOYT E2ENNABAA PH MGJDNE EN NE ETE TAEI TE TUNTCRIME, 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

136 See for example Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (New York: Vintage Books, 1979), 
48-69; April DeConick, Holy Misogyny: Why the Sex and Gender Conflict in the Early 
Church Still Matter (New York: Bloomsbury, 2013), 102-110. These theses have been pre- 
viously problematized in relation to early Christian depictions of Mary Magdalene (see 
Antti Marjanen, The Woman Jesus Loved: Mary Magdalene in the Nag Hammadi Library 
and Related Documents (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 3-11). For an extreme example of how 
‘Gnostic’ attitudes toward the feminine have been misrepresented, see Jonathan Cahana, 
“Androgyne or Undrogyne?: Queering the Gnostic Myth’, Numen 61 (2014): 509-524. In 
this article Cahana applies Judith Butler's queer theory to ‘Gnostic’ myths and argues 
that the appearance of strong female characters and androgyne mythological figures in 
‘Gnostic’ mythology can be understood as a social critique of the gender roles of antiquity 
and that they were used in order to point out that gender is only a construction. I would 
argue that this view is anachronistic: an example of scholars’ imposing modern concepts 
on ancient material that is ultimately alien to them. 
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to the divine as a negotiation between two opposing attributes. In this dis- 
course, femininity was demoted in relation to maleness, in accordance with 
the thoroughly male-dominated contexts of ancient societies. Aristotle, for 
example—who called women infertile men—associated maleness with ratio- 
nality and femaleness with the body, and as we have seen, the body was the 
seat of the base emotions.137 In Timaeus 90-92, Plato divides the creation of 
animated beings into three levels: men at the top, females (who are described 
as immoral men reborn in a lower form), and lastly, animals. This generally 
unequal worldview permeated antiquity, and it is not strange that it also in- 
fluenced Christian texts of different kinds. In TriTrac, however, echoing Gal 
3:28, we read that at the end there will be no difference between gentile and 
Jew, male and female, slave and free person (132:20—24); the differences in the 
cosmos will be eradicated. Yet this is no argument for viewing TriTrac as deriv- 
ing from a context where eguality between the sexes was something sought 
after. Life in the world was bound to the laws of matter, and life in the Pleroma 
is portrayed as male, most likely to contrast salvation with materiality, which is 
strongly attached to femininity. Still, we should be careful when drawing social 
conclusions from grand cosmological categories.138 The rejection of female- 
ness in TriTrac pertains chiefly to materiality and emotions; I return to the 
social context of TriTrac in the following part. 


8 Conclusion 


In light of the above considerations, I agree with Dunderberg that TriTrac 
was firmly in tune with Stoic thought and that the therapy of desire was 
important.89 In TriTrac this is especially indicated by how good emo- 
tions are treated and categorized and the way the judgments of the Logos’ 
actions are mitigated by association with motion, which resembles Stoic views 


137 Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals 728a13-27. 

138 Misogynist language did not necessarily mean that women were rejected or excluded 
from the ‘in group’. For example, The Gospel of Thomas, which also contains strong nega- 
tive references to femaleness, tells us that Mary would deserve salvation if she were to 
become male (see logion 114). This would indicate that women were thought to be in- 
cluded in the group, but femaleness was at the same time thought to represent something 
inferior. Anne McGuire has argued convincingly that the way females and femaleness are 
described in some Christian mythology from the second and third centuries cannot sim- 
ply be translated into social reality. See her text “Women, Gender, and Gnosis in Gnostic 
Texts and Traditions’, in Women & Christian Origins, eds. Ross S. Kraemer and Mary R. 
D'Angelo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 257-299. 

139 Dunderberg, “Stoic Traditions’. 
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on proto-passions. However, even though TriTrac is indebted to Stoic reasoning 
concerning emotions, it is very much its own text and the overall ontology is 
more reminiscent of later Platonist views, clearly evidenced by the rejection of 
materiality as a sickness and as finite. This is not strange at all since Platonists 
to a large extent absorbed much of the thought of their Stoic predecessors and 
Stoicism all but died out in the second century. 

However, perhaps it is not very illuminating (or even interesting) to spend 
too much time placing Christian texts within this or that philosophical tra- 
dition. Nevertheless, as I have demonstrated above, reading the text in light 
of the detailed discussion of Stoic and Platonic views on emotion illuminates 
many aspects of the text. My aim in discussing TriTrac’s employment of an- 
cient theories of emotion has been to highlight the theoretical basis of the 
ethical outlook of the text. The text’s theory of emotion hinges on how human 
cognition was thought to work, which in turn plays into questions like what 
determines people's behavior and how people should strive to behave. 

What we have in TriTrac is an advanced reception of Aristotelian, Platonic, 
and Stoic thought, appropriated within a very particular Christian creation 
myth. The ideal moral state in TriTrac entailed freedom from the control of 
passion, but apatheia does not seem viable for others than the Savior. Thus, 
much as Plutarch and Philo maintained, cosmic life entailed being entangled 
with emotions, some of which in fact can be useful and necessary for the func- 
tioning of cosmic existence. We return to this in the final chapter, which is 
devoted to the text’s presentation of the concept of honor. Total apatheia 
is not viable in everyday life but is, rather, a divine ideal.!*° Passions are treated 
as pedagogical tools, because passion and materiality enhance the longing for 
something better (98:27—99:4). Furthermore, passions could be used for one’s 
own and the collective’s benefit, which the treatment of the Hebrews’ atti- 
tude to the mixed powers shows. To be controlled by passions, however, as the 
Greeks are portrayed as being, leads to error. It is also clear that passions are 
associated with the heavenly powers; emotions are in this way treated as de- 
mons that could affect human behavior. This is similar to the Ap/ohn and very 
reminiscent of what we find in the emerging monastic context as well. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that emotions play a large part in the concep- 
tual apparatus of TriTrac and in Part 11, I will expand on how, as Galen put it, 
the doctrine of virtues followed necessarily from the doctrine of emotions.14? 


140 There is a contradiction of the Middle Platonists praise and critique of apatheia. For more 
on this see Dillon, “Metriopatheia’, 510-518. 

141 See Brakke, Demons. 

142 Galen, On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato v.6.1. 
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We have encountered similarities to Plato’s and Aristotle’s ideas that there are 
relations between different levels of the governing faculty; the psychic part can 
control the material part for its benefit, and the psychic part in turn can, and 
should, aid the pneumatic part. Here social categories and behavioral exhor- 
tation is mirrored in the cognitive and emotive system. The three substances 
correspond to three different types of humans, who in turn are associated with 
three kinds of relation to emotions. The “material” humans are driven by emo- 
tion; the psychic are closely associated with emotion, especially the “lust for 
command” (explored in Chapter 6), but are also portrayed as meant to aid the 
pneumatics. The pneumatics represent a substance and group of people de- 
scribed as separated from negative emotions, and rather associated with good 
emotions. The pneumatic part/people should lead; they are placed in a char- 
iot made up of psychic substance/people drawn by a material emotive body/ 
people. Those associated with the positive emotions are portrayed as meant to 
heal and instruct. What this instruction and healing entailed will be explored 
in Chapter 5. This chapter has indicated that the theory of emotion could work 
very well to legitimize social structures, a topic we return to in Part IT. 

Before turning to scrutinize the ethical and social structures endorsed in the 
text, one important aspect of the cognitive apparatus remains to be explored: 
the nature of human choice. In order to approach the question of how TriTrac 
suggests humans should act in the world, we need first to establish to what de- 
gree people's actions depend on themselves in the first place. This is the topic 
of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


Free Will and the Configuration of the 
Human Mind 


Much has been written about ancient attitudes toward the doctrine of free will. 
Many works that discuss ancient views on will and free will among pagans, 
Jews, and Christians juxtapose the ‘Christian view’ with the ‘Gnostic view’. We 
are told that Christians like Irenaeus, Origen, and Clement developed their 
doctrines concerning will in opposition to the ‘Gnostic view’! Christians based 
their interest in moral questions on the doctrine of free will while ‘Gnostics’ 
did not concern themselves much with ethics because they were determinists. 
This dichotomy has been thought to stem from the polemical nature of the 
church fathers’ writings. Several early church fathers argued that there were 
Christians who were determinists, viewing themselves as saved by nature, and 
thus were uninterested in ethics.3 In light of the work of Michel Desjardins, 
Michael A. Williams, and others, however, the idea that so-called ‘Gnostics’ 
were uninterested in ethics has rightly been rejected and much has been done 
recently to trace them.* Often the ethical interest in ‘Gnostic’ works is ex- 
plained by pointing out that the systems the church fathers rejected were not 
deterministic at all.5 To a certain extent this is true; many texts that have been 
associated with ‘Gnosticism’ are not determinist. Furthermore, one would be 
hard pressed to find in ancient philosophy or religion an ethical system that 
argued from the perspective of hard determinism, that there was no possibil- 
ity for improvement. Nevertheless, as I will argue here, there were Christians 
who rejected the theory of free will. Thus, even though polemical, the church 


1 See for example Dihle, Theory of Will; Frede, A Free Will; Karamanolis, Philosophy. 

2 Fora discussion about the earlier perspectives in ‘Gnostic’ Studies, see i.1.1 above, and see the 
previous note for references to Christian ethics’ being based in the doctrine of free will. 

3 See, for example, Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1; Origen, Against Celsus v.61; On First 
Principles 11.9.5. 

4 For discussion of ethics in Valentinian works, see, for example, Desjardins, Sin in 
Valentinianism; Williams, Rethinking; Ismo Dunderberg, Beyond; Tite, Valentinian Ethics; and 
most recently Kocar, “Humanity”, 193-221. 

5 See Williams, Rethinking, 189-212; Denise Kimber Buell, Why this New Race? (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2005), 116-137; Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, 
446-447. 

6 As Williams has shown, particularly in regard to the Sethian literature, in Williams, 
Rethinking, 198-212. 
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fathers’ depictions of Christian determinists were not completely unfounded. 
They were, however, willfully wrong in connecting anthropological systems 
that restrict human choice with indifference toward ethics. As others have 
pointed out concerning ancient Greek philosophy, and as we will see in more 
depth shortly, it was quite possible to construct viable ethical systems without 
a theory of free will. I argue that TriTrac could be understood as represent- 
ing such a Christian standpoint. By looking more closely at the question of 
TriTrac’s view on free will, in this chapter I deepen the study of the cognitive 
system represented in the text that has been addressed in the two previous 
chapters and also attempt to fill two scholarly gaps: (1) chart the workings of a 
Christian deterministic worldview and (2) investigate how such an anthropol- 
ogy was used for ethical discussions. 

Before I begin the investigation of TriTrac and the concept of free will, we 
should first take a look at how the idea of free will emerged in ancient philoso- 
phy, especially among Christian authors, and see how the discussion of will 
and free will was connected to questions of ethics. 


1 Will and Ethics in Ancient Thought 


First some notes on terminology. The most frequent term used for will in an- 
cient Greek thought is probably BodAnats. After the first century, the term 
§eAnuca seems to have become more prominent, which is also what is often 
used for will among many of the earliest Christian authors, as in the texts 
that later became the Bible. During the second century onward, when de- 
tailed discussion arose concerning whether the human will was free or not, 
abtetobotn (literally self-power, or perhaps rather self-determination) and 
mpoaipeoiç (literally pre-choice or preference) become common and exclusive 
terms in this debate, among Stoics like Epictetus, Aristotelians like Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, as well as Christians like Justin, Origen, and Clement. Latin 
writers from the first century onward—including Cicero, Lucretius, Tertullian, 
and later Augustine—used the terms libera voluntas (free will) and arbitrii 
libertas (freedom of choice) when discussing the topic of free will.’ 


7 For literature on the different terms used in antiquity for the notion of “will” and its de- 
velopment, see, for example, Charles Kahn, “Discovering the Will: From Aristotle to 
Augustine” in The Question of “Eclecticism’, eds. J. Dillon and A. A. Long (Berkley: University 
of California Press, 1988), 234-259; John D. Madden, “The Authenticity of Early Christians of 
Will (Thelesis)’, in Maximus Confessor: actes du symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur, eds. 
F. Hernzer and C Schönborn (Fribourg: Editions Universitaires, 1982), 61-79. For more on the 
earliest Greek views on the concept of will and cognition, see Dihle, Theory of Will, 20-67. 
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Early Greek philosophers, including Plato and Aristotle, did not have a clear 
notion of free will.8 Their idea of human will (the term most often used here 
is BotAyaıç/BovAegdaı) was connected to desire, a very specific form of desire 
associated with reason (Aoyıguöç).9 If one reasoned that something was good, 
that which was deemed good became an object that was desired. As was dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, the “good” (&yaĝòv) was strongly connected 
to the rational in ancient philosophy—the highest principle in the decision- 
making faculty, in TriTrac the pneuma—while passions were associated with 
bodily functions and distress.!° The world was generally thought to be ratio- 
nally organized, and if one had knowledge of the order of the world one was 
guided to act correctly, rationally, which led to a happy life." The idea of the 
will was closely linked to ethics, and in classical Greece ethics could be viewed 
as a kind of intellectualism.!* As discussed in Chapter 1, a knowledgeable per- 
son was equal to a moral person. It would have been a contradiction if a knowl- 
edgeable person acted immorally. However, the truly wise (cwppwv) also knew 
their limits; true knowledge was grounded in self-knowledge and a wise person 
would naturally have the will to do good which resulted in a happy life. 

Thus, for Plato and Aristotle the meaning of will (GovAyatc) was desiring what 
one deemed good. Aristotle, however, developed this further, reforming 
what he portrayed as the Socratic view, that people did not act against their 
own reason, that people desired and did what they reasoned was good for them. 
Like Plato, he considered the soul to consist of one rational and two irrational 


8 Frede, A Free Will, 1-30; Sorabji, Emotions, 319-340. 

9 Plato, Laws 86b, 904b-—c. 

10 The exception would perhaps be the Cynics. E. R. Dodds has discussed the obsession with 
rationality among the Greeks and criticized the idea that this meant that only rational- 
ity was legitimate. See E. R. Dodds, The Greek and the Irrational (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2004 [1951]). 

ıı There were of course divergences from this thought also, although rare; for example, the 
Skeptics who did not want to make a judgment on whether the world was rational or not. 
Isocrates in Plato's Phaedrus 237b—c maintains that no one can know the reason things 
happen; all one can do is to plan the best course in a world which is governed by forces 
beyond human control. For more, see Dihle, Theory of Will, 42. 

12 Much of what we know, or think we know, of classical Greece is based on sources from 
Athens. However, there were considerable differences between the different city states of 
Classical Greece (for example the role of women, or education, in Athens compared to 
Sparta) See for example Elaine Fantham, Women in the Classical World (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995); Jean Ducat, Spartan Education: Youth and Society in the Classical 
Period (Swansea: The Classical Press of Wales, 2006). Thus, we should be careful to gener- 
alize when discussing ethics, for example, so as not to apply attitudes to a place/time for 
which we lack sources. 
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parts. One could in fact commit an action that was contrary to one’s reason. 
This was due to the irrational parts of the soul that sought to fulfill other goals 
than the good, like desire (€rı8vyi&) or temper (9vöç). This did not necessar- 
ily mean that the goals sought by the irrational parts of the soul were always 
unvirtuous, they were just not identical with the good (&y«96v), which the rea- 
sonable will (GovAnats) strived after. Only through reason could one judge if an 
action was right or not, if an action led to the good or was motivated by other 
cravings, like those connected to the more bodily parts of the soul (like desire 
and honor). One thing that is already clear in the earliest Greek thought, how- 
ever, in epic and poetic literature as well as classical and pre-Socratic philoso- 
phy, was that when will and moral and immoral actions were discussed, they 
were often defined by the parameter of what was rational versus irrational. 
Here we have the background for TriTrac’s view that virtue is rewarded with 
the good emotions associated with the pneumatic substance—which should 
function like a charioteer of the soul and matter. 

It is with Aristotle that the discussion and concept of will seems first to be 
developed further. Aristotle used the term choice (npoatpectc), a kind of choice 
that was reminiscent of his understanding of will.5 A choice was “something 


ı3 Aristotle’s view is not crystal clear, according to Richard Sorabji. At one point Aristotle 
locates will in the rational part of the soul while at another he writes that the will should 
be counted among other desires, like 8vuöç and &riğvyia. Plato also made a distinction 
between BovAyaıç and 8updc, in that BovAyaıç will not be opposed by 6vpd¢ in conflicts 
with em8vpia, a baser form of desire. For a thorough discussion of these issues in Plato 
and Aristotle, see Sorabji, Emotions, 322-323. 

14 For more on the pre-Socratic, epic, and poetic portrayal of moral behavior, or right ver- 
sus wrong actions, see Dihle, Theory of Will, 20—47. There is of course the paradigmatic 
work The Greek and the Irrational by E. R. Dodds to consider, a work which highlights that 
‘the rational’ was an ideal, rather than a practical reality. See Dodds 1951. Nicola Denzey 
Lewis has in turn criticized the overly pessimistic picture Dodds drew up of Late antique 
‘mentality’ in his very influential sequel work Pagans and Christians in an Age of Anxiety: 
Some Aspects of Religious Experience from Marcus Aurelius to Constantine (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965). See Denzey Lewis, Cosmology and Fate, 13-28 where 
Dodds’ representation of the ancient worldview is deconstructed. Already Peter Brown 
noted the limits of Dodds’ generalizations in his work Religion and Society in the Age of 
Saint Augustine (London: Harper & Row, 1972). 

15 For Aristotle's use of mpoaipectc, see Nicomachean Ethics 111.111b5—1113a33, VL.1139a31— 
bı3. For a discussion of Aristotle's use of the concept, see Frede, A Free Will, 26ff; Sorabji, 
Emotions, 310-311, 325-327. Ipoaipectg has been translated in many different ways by 
scholars: for example, willful choice, choice, free will, policy, volition. In the end, the term 
has been applied to so many things that it needs to be explained. Aristotle, who is the first 
to use this term in relation to human will and choices, does not seem to use it as some 
later Stoics did, as meaning a faculty that defined a person, because, as Sorabji notes, 
when Aristotle “discusses people who fail to abide by their zpoaipectc, he does not present 
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that is up to us” (tò €p' nutv). Choosing was a specific kind of willing. You chose 
to do something because it was considered to be good for you, but you could 
not choose to do something that was not up to you to decide. You could, how- 
ever, desire what was not up to you. One could also fail to choose that which 
was good, which then was a cause of the irrational parts of the soul, or rather 
those that stood further away from reason.!¢ People, according to Aristotle and 
also Plato, who were properly trained, who were completely virtuous and wise, 
always chose the good. In fact, they could not act in any other way than choos- 
ing the good. Those who failed to act on their rational desire (BodAnats) and 
instead acted on their irrational desire/temper (emt9vpia/Gvj1d¢), did not make 
a choice (poatpects) to do the irrational before the rational, rather they failed 
to choose the rational.” This proviso explains the reason why one cannot say 
that Aristotle (who developed Plato’s thoughts) entertained the concept of free 
will, even though he introduces the idea of a choice that can decide on things 
that are “up to us”!8 A virtuous person would not fail to choose the good, so 
what hindered unvirtuous people from choosing the good and just? To answer 
this, we must deepen the discussion begun in the previous chapters, on the 
mechanisms of cognition and the effects of emotions. 

Stoics developed the discussions on will further. The notion of a virtuous 
person as someone who could not act in another way than choosing the good, 
was adopted by many Stoics. However, Stoics rejected the view that the soul 
included irrational parts. If humans were thought to be naturally endowed 
with irrational parts of the soul, it could lead to the condoning of irratio- 
nal actions as part of the natural human makeup. Stoics developed a differ- 
ent theory of will. Stoics maintained that the human mind was subjected to 
impressions (pavtacia) from outside. It is said that it was Zeno who developed 


this as due to their proairesis being weak (Sorabji, Emotions, 326). Some later Platonists 
seems to have been influenced by the Stoic interpretation and argued that one was one’s 
proairesis. For a thorough discussion of the use of the term among Neoplatonists, see 
John M. Rist, “Prohairesis: Proclus, Plotinus et alii’, in De Jamblique a Proclus, ed. Bent 
Dalsgaard Larsen (Genève: Vandceuvres, 1974), 103-117. 

16 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 111.1111b29—30, 145b21—1146b5, 112b-24. 

17 One should perhaps avoid creating a dichotomy between will on the one side and 
appetite and honor on the other; one governed by reason and the other irrational. They 
are sometimes all described as forms of desire, connected to reason, only to a greater or 
lesser degree. See Frede, A Free Will: 19-30; Sorabji, Emotions, 325-327. 

18 For a discussion on whether Aristotle can be said to have entertained a concept of free 
choice, and an argument against this idea, see Susanne Bobzien, “Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics 111.1113b7-8 and Free Choice” in What is Up to Us? Studies on Agency and 
Responsibility in Ancient Philosophy, eds. Pierre Destrée et al. (Sankt Augustin: Academia 
Verlag, 2014), 59-74. 
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this idea, and he maintained that the impressions left imprints on the mind.!9 
Chrysippus modified this and clarified that the mind did not just passively 
receive impressions. All impressions took form in a specific mind, and thus 
also reflected that mind.2° Small children and animals acted on impressions 
in the mind with instinct and could also develop preferences for acting on 
some impressions and avoiding others, but there was no reasoning involved. 
Adults, however, differed from animals and small children in that the impres- 
sions appeared as propositions. For humans, impressions were true or false, 
and humans decided with their reason on how to act on impressions.2! Thus, 
all actions on impressions involved a process of review and rational consent. 
This is the Stoic theory of assent (cvyxatd&8eats) which, as we will see, became 
very influential.2* However, a weak and untrained mind was subjected to desire 
(€r(dvula), a non-rational willing, a form of passion or emotion (790g) that 
caused disturbances in the mind that could lead to assenting to impressions 
that were false.23 A virtuous person with a strong and developed mind was 
not subjected to desire; such a mind would judge and assent to impressions 
only through rational will (BovAyaıç). In later Stoic thought, desire (em8vpic) 
became just one of many different emotions that one should avoid. Epictetus 
developed the Stoic notions on will further and insisted that things that were 
“up to us” were not the results to which assenting to impressions led. It was 
not “up to us” if an act actually took place or not; one could at any time be 
hindered by something or someone even though assenting to the impression. 
The assent itself, however, the choice of assenting to an impression, was “up 
to us’, and that no one could take away.” For Epictetus, the choice of assent, to 
will something, was fundamental to what defined a person. It was up to each 
person to develop the ability to choose according to virtue (det). We will 


19 Although the idea closely follows Plato’s statement in Theaetetus 191-195 that the mind is 
like a wax tablet and that the way humans perceive things was as if the outside world, via 
the senses, left imprints on the wax tablet of the mind. For details of the development of 
Stoic epistemology and psychology see Brad Inwood, ed., The Cambridge Companion to 
the Stoics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003). 

20 As told, for example, by Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians 1.228—231. 

21 SVF 11.52, 55, 61; Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 236-241. 

22 Chrysippus introduced the concept of “assent” and maintained that the things that 
depended on us were assent or dissent to impressions. For more on the Stoic theory of 
assent, see A. A. Long, “Freedom and Determinism in the Stoic Theory of Human Action’, 
in Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. A. Long (London: Athlone Press, 1971), 173-199; Bobzien, 
Determinism, 274-290. For an ancient source on Chrysippus, see SVF 11-111. 

23 Fora discussion about Stoic views on passions, see above Chapter 2. 

24 Epictetus, Discourses 1.1.10-12, IV.1.72—73. For a more thorough discussion of Epictetus, see 
further below. 
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have reason to return to this in more detail below, but it is important to make 
clear already at this point that ethics in ancient philosophy did not hinge on a 
simple doctrine of free will; a faculty was not postulated that allowed people to 
choose between good or bad at any given time.?5 Things were, as we have seen, 
much more complicated than that. 

According to Stoics, people were not born free; humans were born with the 
ability to develop a reason, but since we were born into a social situation with 
values that were not always sound, people were actually never free as long as 
they entertained impressions that were false. This is why Stoics said that it was 
only the truly wise person who was really free.29 Plotinus was greatly influ- 
enced by this understanding of freedom as well.27 A completely free mind, ac- 
cording to Stoics like Epictetus, did not contain any false beliefs, it did not get 
entangled with any false impressions and could not be coerced by any power 
in the world to change its mind.28 Here we have a clear idea of what it means 
to have a completely free will, and it was developed by the Stoics.29 As it hap- 
pens, the free person's will and God's will (the Logos in this case) coincide. 
The completely free person, the wise sage, always acts with the good in mind. 
But the important thing to notice for our purposes here is that it is not God’s 
will that makes the wise person choose the good, which is why we can speak 
of free will. So, while Stoics did entertain the concept of free will for humans, 
it was not universal but rather an utterly rare phenomenon, a merging of one 
individual's mind with the all-permeating will of God. A person with a free will 
was motivated solely by the understanding that the good is the best thing to 
choose, and always did what was good.39 Thus, the first notions of free will did 
not refer to a faculty all people possessed, which enabled people in general to 
always choose the good. People who were not free, that is, who did not have 
access to free will, were under the influence of different impressions that led to 
many other things than the good. This did not necessarily mean that all people 
who did not have a completely free will lead immoral lives. We will return to 
these discussions in detail below and then also address the way the technical 


25 Susanne Bobzien, “Stoic Concept of Freedom and their Relation to Ethics’, in Aristotle and 
After, ed. Richard Sorabji (London: Institute of Classical Studies, 1997), 71-89. 

26 For example, SVF 1.218; for more, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 359-368, 
431-432. 

27 Plotinus, Ennead v1.8. See also Dillon, “An Ethic’, 329-330, where Dillon discusses 
Plotinus' view on freedom in relation to ethics and recognizes his dependence on Stoic 
thought. 

28 A.A. Long, Epictetus: A Stoic and a Socratic Guide to Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 221-222. 

29 Frede, A Free Will, 66-89, 85. 

30 Frede, A Free Will, 79-81. 
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terms pertaining to the discussion on free will were used, terms like adteEovota 
(self-determination) and mpoatpects (choice). 

Stoic psychology and the definitions of freedom would become very influ- 
ential among later philosophers. Let us now examine how Christian thinkers 
from the second century onwards approached these guestions and then turn 
to TriTrac. 


2 Christian Free Will, the Configuration of God, and the Creation of 
the Cosmos 


The notion of free will is not discussed explicitly in the New and Old Testament. 
Nor are the technical terms used associated with the discourse on free will, like 
abtetobotn (self-determination) and mpoatpeats (choice). There are, however, 
several passages that become relevant later, when Christian thinkers begin to 
get interested in the question of free will. For example, in the synoptic gos- 
pels Jesus says he wishes he could avoid death but instead subjects himself 
to the will (8€Anpa) of his Father.3! Paul writes that the will (9pöwya) of the 
body leads to death while the will of the spirit leads to life and peace.3? Even 
though the technical terms used to discuss the question of will, like mpoaipects 
and «öTreğolaıa, do not occur, the topic would become very important for 
many Christians during the second century. This was largely due to the fact 
that the doctrine of free will was applicable to guestions of ethics and moral 
accountability. 

Free will was closely connected to the configuration of God. Many ancient 
Christian thinkers maintained that God was omnipotent, which presupposed 
absolute freedom.33 A God who was not free, who was constrained by some 
other power or substance, could not be omnipotent. Thus, we find God's free- 
dom emphasized in early Christian literature: God was all-powerful and free. 
This was contrary to many Greco-Roman philosophers’ ideas of the divine. 
The Stoics, for example, maintained that the will of the highest God was identi- 
cal to the reason that ruled in nature; God could not bend his will to act con- 
trary to nature, that is: God could not change his own will or will himself to be 
other than he was.3+ Most philosophers did not imagine an independent will 


31 Mark 14:36; Matt 26:39; Luke 22:42. 

32 Rom 8:6. There are other interesting passages for exegetes who sought answers to the 
question of will in the Bible. Origen, for example, discusses several of them. I discuss 
these briefly below. 

33 Karamanolis, Philosophy, 145. 

34 Cicero, On the Laws 1.27; Seneca, Epistles 95; Pliny the Elder, Natural History 11.27. 
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beyond the laws of nature, nor an ultimate God that unrestrictedly acted in the 
world solely governed by his own will, choosing to act on certain things while 
disregarding others. The Platonist Celsus wrote that such a notion was absurd.39 

Some Middle Platonists’ view on the Demiurge, however, came close to the 
Judeo-Christian idea of an omnipotent creative God with freedom of will. But 
they were troubled by the fact that the Demiurge seemed to be constrained by 
Necessity (&v&yxn) in the creation story in the Timaeus. Surely the Highest 
God could not be restricted in such a way. There must have been a higher God 
above the Demiurge, some Middle Platonists argued, like “the One” Plato dis- 
cussed in the Parmenides. One way to make the omnipotence of the Highest 
God clear was to emphasize that God created the world through his will. If the 
world was not instigated through the free will and explicit choice of God it 
implied that either God did not create the world, did not care, or that creation 
came about through necessity, all of which threatened God’s omnipotence and 
goodness. Thus, we find in Alcinous, Pseudo-Plutarch, and Philo the emphasis 
that God's will was explicitly the reason for creation taking place.” Plotinus 
came to hold a similar view: God had a will and it was free.38 We also find 
this theme in the work of several Christian thinkers, for example Theophilus 
of Antioch, Tatian, and later Origen.3? However, the question remained: if God 
instigated creation and God was good, how did one explain bad things happen- 
ing in the world? How did you explain human evil?249 One way early Christians 
solved this problem was to insist that God had extended free will to humans 
when creating “humankind in his image” (Gen 1:27).4 


35 Origen, Against Celsus V1.53-54, V.14. 

36 O Plato, Timaeus 47e-48b, 51e, 53a—b. For a survey of the reception of Plato's Timaeus 
concerning the idea of the Demiurge, chiefly among Middle Platonists, see O’Brien, The 
Demiurge in Ancient Thought. 

37 For more on this see Geoffrey Smith, “Irenaeus, the Will of God, and Anti-Valentinian 
Polemics: A Closer Look at Against the Heresies 1.12.1’, in Beyond the Gnostic Gospels: 
Studies Building on the Work of Elaine Pagels, eds. E. Iricinshi et al. (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2013): 93-123. 

38 Frede, A Free Will, 125-152. 

39 2 Clement 1.8; Ignatius, Epistle to the Smyrnaeans 1.1; Theophilus, Apology to Autolycus 
11.22; Tatian, Address to the Greeks 5.5; Origen, On First Principles 11.9.1. 

40 There was a difference between human evil and natural catastrophes, like floods, famines, 
or earth quakes which could and most often were attributed to the providence of God, 
there was always a reason why they happened and one had to trust that divine providence 
made the best of the situation. Some Stoics, however, attributed bad things happening to 
Fate, but it was nevertheless for the greater good, and according to the plan of the Logos. 
In many circles, however, among certain Christians especially, Fate was to grow into an 
ominous character. For more on fate, see Denzey Lewis, Cosmology and Fate, 31-34, 89-90. 

41 o This echoed Stoic views. Epictetus maintained that God gave humans a free will (in his 
understanding of the concept) just like his own. Epictetus, Discourses 1.1.23. Christians 
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The guestion of free will was important for early Christian understanding 
of the nature of God, the human relation to the divine, and for understand- 
ing moral accountability and judgment.4? Many Christian writers also relat- 
ed the doctrine of free will to questions concerning culpability and justice. 
If there was no free will, asked Justin Martyr, how did one decide on praise 
and blame?*? According to Justin, humans chose freely either to act according 
to God's will (a virtuous action) or to act, maliciously, against it.44 For Justin, 
humans in this sense had self-determination («0Teğotatov). Theophilus and 
Tatian followed suit*> and in this way the discussion of free will became con- 
nected to eschatology and the final judgment. Origen wrote that God would 
judge our actions and this judgment-to-come would of course be fair, because 
God was fair and good. This presupposed free will because a fair judgment of 
human actions must have been based on actions freely chosen.*® According 
to Origen, the free will of humans was one of the essences of humanity and a 
cornerstone of the Christian faith.*7 God aided humans by his grace to make 
the right decisions, that is, those choices that complied with his divine will. 
Clement maintained that the divine Logos and God’s angels aided humans in 
choosing rightly.4® However, Clement also maintained that it was completely 
“up to us” (€¢’ hiv) to be persuaded or not, while it was up to God to grant his 
grace to let us become like him.*9 

Origen seems to be the first Christian who deliberately and in detail argued 
for a theory on free will.5° His writings on this subject would become very in- 
fluential, especially for the Cappadocian fathers and the emerging monastic 
movement.®! Origen recognized that all humans were not created with the 
same circumstances; people had different natural constitutions and the social 


would perhaps not go as far as Epictetus who writes in this passage that human will is free 
and not even God could take that away. 

42 For sake of delineation I exclude Augustine and the ensuing discussions on free will after 
him. 

43 Justin, First Apology 43.8. 

44 Justin, First Apology 43.3-6. 

45 Tatian, Address to the Greeks 11.2; Theophilus, Apology to Autolycus 11.27, see also Minucius 
Felix, The Octavius 36. 

46 Origen, On First Principles 111.1.1. 

47 Origen, On First Principles preface 4-5. 

48 Clement, Protrepticus 117.2; Stromata V.13.90—91, V1.17.161.2. 

49 o Siromata 11.5.26.3, V1.7.1-2. For a study on Clements’s view of the relation between free 
will and Grace, as well as the pedagogical function of the Logos, see Matyas Havrda, “Grace 
and Free Will According to Clement of Alexandria’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 19:1 
(2011): 21-48. 

50 For overviews of Origen’s view on the nature of human free will, see, for example, Frede, 
A Free Will, 102-124; Dihle, Theory of Will, 10-122; Karamanolis, Philosophy, 168-176. 

51  Dihle, Theory of Will, 10-122; Karamanolis, Philosophy, 168-176. 
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settings one was born into differed. These factors affected the choices people 
made. Origen also supported the notion that divine Providence governed in the 
world. However, he rejected the idea that some people could not help making 
choices that deviated from divine will, that some were born with the natural 
inclination not to follow the will of God and to do good. People were, Origen 
insisted, created completely equal in terms of their will. But it was obvious, not 
just to Origen, that humans were born under different circumstances and had 
different opportunities. Some were born Greek, others Jews; some were rich 
and others poor, and so on. This was significant to the discussion about will, 
because it forced the question: did all humans really have equal opportunity 
to follow their will and to do the will of God? This question caused some prob- 
lems for Origen, and consequently, he spends a good deal of his work On First 
Principles discussing them. Origen’s precursors who commented on the free 
will of humans, like Irenaeus, were adamant that God had distributed free will 
equally among humans. Those who chose the way of goodness were rewarded 
with immortality while those who chose evil were punished, but all humans 
had the equal opportunity to choose the good.°? Origen solved the problem of 
equal opportunity and different circumstances by way of his interpretation 
of the creation story. Origen maintained that God created human bodies be- 
cause he foresaw that human souls would need them in order to undo previous 
mistakes.53 The question of free will, for Origen, was thus connected to the 
creation of the world. Origen thought that the world looked the way it did 
because free will was granted to the noetic beings first created by God.5* 

This cosmological doctrine, as we shall see, is also essential for TriTrac. 
Origen believed that God created Intellects (nous) separately from the body 
and that they lived a separate life before and after the bodily life and creation 
of the cosmos.55 In the beginning, God had created noetic beings, Intellects 
(nous) with free will, who lived in contemplation of God. These beings became 
angels, demons, and human souls depending on the impressions to which they 
gave assent and how far they fell from their initial state of contemplating God.56 
Here Origen employed the cognitive theory of assent. Origen thought that hu- 
mans shared the faculty of free will with angels and demons. This seems to 
have been a widespread idea among Christians, also found in Justin Martyr, 


52 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1V.37, 39. 

53 Origen, On First Principles 1.3.8, 1.4.1, 11.9.2. 

54 Origen, On First Principles 11.9.6. 

55 Origen, On First Principles 11.9.6. 

56 Origen, On First Principles 1.8.1-2, 11.1.1, 11.6.3—6, 11.8.3—4, I1.9.1-6. 
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Tatian, and Irenaeus, for example.57 Many early church fathers agreed with the 
interpretations of Genesis found in the Book of the Watchers in 1 Enoch where 
the Nephilim are portrayed as cast out from heaven. Tertullian wrote that the 
evil angels fell because they had acted in hateful ways and that they had done 
so of their own free will.58 Origen also quotes the Books of Enoch and holds it 
in high esteem.59 Like the angels, Origen maintained, humans were endowed 
with free will and, thus, the different circumstances in which humans found 
themselves must have been due to their own choices, freely made, and for 
which they later would be judged.69 Origen thought that the circumstances 
in which people found themselves on earth were due to God’s judgment that 
those particular circumstances, given the makeup of one’s body and position 
in the world, were the best possible conditions in which to recompense for the 
mistakes for which one had previously been responsible, but that in the end it 
was always up to us. 

Origen developed his thoughts on free will in his work On First Principles, 
which was written, he said, in order to sort out the confusion that existed 
among some Christians.*! Consequently, Origen’s thoughts on free will are pre- 
sented in reaction and contrast to the notion among some Christians that peo- 
ple were saved depending on their constitution and depending on God5 will 
and not solely on the worth of the choices they themselves made.® Irenaeus 
tells us that he had come across Christians who maintained something 
similar. Both Irenaeus and Origen were offended by the notion that there 
could be people who were born saved, without having to make choices at all, 
which they both associated with Valentinian theology.* Origen discusses two 
New Testament passages, as well as several other texts,°° when laying out his 
argument in favor of the doctrine of free will. In Rom 9:16 Paul writes that 
salvation “depends not on human will (tod 6éAovtos) or exertion, but on God 
who shows mercy” (tod eAe@vto¢ eod); and Phil 2:13 states that “it is God who 
is at work in you, enabling you both to will (8éAeww) and to work for his good 
pleasure”. These passages, Origen wrote in On First Principles, were used by 


57 Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 141; Justin, Second Apology 7.5-6; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 
IV.37; Tatian, Address to the Greeks 7.1. 

58 Tertullian, Apology 22-23. 

59 Origen, On First Principles 1.3.3, 1V.1.35; Commentary on John V1.25. 

60 Origen, On First Principles 11.9.5-6. 

61 Origen, On First Principles 1, preface 2, 111.1. 

62 Origen, On First Principles 1.8.2, 11.9.5, 111.1.4-5. 

63 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1. 

64 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1; Origen, Against Celsus v.61; On First Principles 11.9.5. 

65 For example, Ex 4:21, 7:3; Mi 6:8; Is 119-20; Dt 30:15-19. See Origen, On First Principles 111.1. 
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those Christians who argued that humans were saved according to God's will, 
not human free will, and that humans were restricted by their natural bodily 
constitutions.®° Exactly who these Christians were is not clear, but because 
Origen mentions the Valentinian “error” of believing that some were saved 
by nature shortly before elaborating on the correct view on free will, it is 
likely that he is debating against certain Valentinians with whom he was 
familiar.” This is elaborated on further below, where it is argued that the de- 
tailed thoughts Origen rejected are actually present in TriTrac. 

Irenaeus’ depiction of Valentinians differs somewhat from Origen’s. 
Irenaeus writes that the Valentinians he knew considered themselves to be- 
long to a pneumatic class for whom the question of free will was not a concern. 
However, if we read more closely, the Valentinians Irenaeus described did not 
reject free will; rather, Irenaeus explains that they restrict it to certain people, 
namely the psychics. The psychics had free will, and represented a group of the 
undecided, people who risked damnation but stood to gain salvation if they 
proved themselves worthy.®* Clement cites a certain Theodotus who is sup- 
posed to have held similar ideas.59 Psychics had to show through their actions 
that they deserved salvation and were the only ones who were granted free 
will. The pneumatics did not need free will because they had nothing to prove, 
they were saved already. There was a third class in the Valentinian anthropol- 
ogy too, according to Irenaeus (and this also fits ExcTheod),”° the material, who 
were predetermined to be doomed and who also lacked free will to decide for 
themselves. 

Today, scholars engaged with proto-heterodox Christianity generally agree 
that the church fathers’ portrayals of Valentinians were polemically inspired 
and that these notions did not negate an interest in morals. However, not 
many Christian texts operate with the tripartite anthropology that the church 
fathers reacted against when calling their opponents determinists. One text 
that does, apart from ExcTheod and Irenaeus’ depictions, is TriTrac (118:14— 
122:12).” Harold Attridge and Elaine Pagels have argued that these are not fixed 


66 Origen, On First Principles 111.1.7, 118. 

67 Origen, On First Principles 11.9.5. 

68 This seems to be the position in ExcTheod 56:3, see also Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1. 

69 = ExcTheod 56:3. 

70 The reason I restrict the discussion to these two portrayals of Valentinians is because 
these are the only presentations of Valentinian theology that explicitly mention free will. 
See Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1 and ExcTheod 56:3. 

71 Pneumatics are portrayed as an elevated, saved people, the material people are doomed 
to be lost while the middle class, the psychic, are undecided. See ExcTheod 56:3 and 
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categories that negate an interest in moral guestions, but that “act determines 
essence”72 Thomassen has argued in a similar fashion,73 and Denise Kimber 
Buell has added another nuance to the discussion by stating that what we see 
in TriTrac is a “combination of fluidity (action) and fixity (essence)”74 The 
three human categories are in fact fluid, Buell writes, and should be under- 
stood from the perspective of a discourse on identity construction. The term 
yevoç did not denote fixed categories in early Christian discourse, as the mod- 
ern categories ‘ethnicity’ or ‘race’ often do today. These are important points, 
but before concluding what a seemingly fixed anthropology would have meant 
socially, we need to elucidate the actual system behind such an anthropology. 
I maintain that ethical systems which rejected the notion of free will actually 
made sense considering the discussions that were taking place at the end of 
the second and beginning of the third century regarding human will and its 
relation to God’s will and creation. I argue that the rejection of the notion of 
human free will was a respectable and viable opinion—regardless of Origen’s 
and Irenaeus’ portrayals—and that anthropological systems that restricted 
human choice would have been effective in sustaining a workable ethical sys- 
tem. Furthermore, there are nuances to take into consideration: even if the 
doctrine of free will was rejected, this did not mean that humans did not have 
a will, at all or that human choice was irrelevant. 

Let us now turn to placing TriTrac within the above discussion on ancient 
views on will and its connection to ethics. We will begin by looking at how 
TriTrac depicts the will of God and its relation to the Logos’ creation and 
human will. Does TriTrac reject free will for all but the psychics, like Irenaeus’ 
Valentinians and as scholars seem to have maintained? I argue that the text 
formally rejects the theory of free will completely, even for psychics, and that 
the system presented in TriTrac fits ideas of the Christians Origen rejected, 
rather than Irenaeus’ opponents. TriTrac can indeed be viewed as presenting 
a deterministic system, in the sense that the text does not depend on the doc- 
trine of free will for its ethics. At the end of the chapter I return to the question 
of the context of TriTrac’s anthropology. 


Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1. The relation between this anthropology and the one we 
find in TriTrac is discussed in Chapter 4. 

72 Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” in Notes, 446-447. 

73 Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 428-429. 

74 Buell, Why This New Race, 127. 
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3 Free Will and Moral Accountability in TriTrac 


We begin with a brief note on terminology and then continue with a survey of 
the creation story, read from the perspective of the different technical terms 
that are attached to the concept of will. This is followed by an analysis of how 
TriTrac fits into the ancient discourse on free will. 


3.1 A Few Notes on Terminology 

In TriTrac the term oyowe, “will” or “desire”, appears frequently, as a verb as 
well as a noun. The Greek equivalent is most probably Anya, but oyge can 
also be used for desire and love. oy@ae is mostly used neutrally (the term 
P-eNez” also occurs) but, as I argue, also in a technical sense. In TriTrac we 
find several terms that were specific for discussions of free will during the first 
centuries, among pagans, Jews, and Christians alike. We encounter the term 
TAYTEZOYCIOC, “self-determination” (adteEovotov), and the variant moymaje 
NNAYTEZOYCIOC, “the will of self-determination”. Of all the Nag Hammadi 
texts, this phrase only appears in TriTrac. The term proairesis (poaipecic/ 
Tpoatpectc) is used four times in TriTrac, and literally means pre-choice or pref- 
erence. This term refers to the faculty of choice, and I will argue that in TriTrac 
it is used to define a person's character. Proairesis is often used in the discus- 
sion of ancient views on human will and moral accountability.” Other im- 
portant terms used in TriTrac, also frequently encountered in connection with 
will, include: ataeecic, “disposition”; gomodort, “consent” /"assent”; TNDMH, 
“opinion”; as well as several terms we discussed in the previous chapter, like 
emoeyula and 11a90c, “desire” and “passion”, and MNTPHPE/MNTENEYOEPOC, 
“freedom” 


3.2 Will and the Creation Story 

The first few pages of TriTrac are devoted to description of God, as far as this 
is possible from the apophatic stance TriTrac adopts. God is omnipotent 
and omnipresent and can thus not be limited. We read that the Father's will 
(oy@aje), defined as “his power” (Teqoau) (55:34-35), is “limitless” (aTajarığ) 
(54:23-24). God was not alone pre-existent but the Son and the Church are 
with him in the beginning. The same disposition (taeecic) that the Father has 


75 See 62:27-30, 64:11, 86:20, 99:18, 131:31, 13312, see also Crum, Coptic, 6goa. 

76 Since the term mpoaipecic is used in so many varied ways in antiquity, from Aristotle on- 
ward, I choose to leave the term untranslated henceforth. In TriTrac it is used to refer to a 
faculty that the entities in the cosmos have, which determines their character and ability 
to assent to the Savor. I argue that it is not the same as free will, or a self-determined will, 
which in TriTrac is restricted to perfect beings. 
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apply to the Son and Church as well. The Son has the disposition (A4l1ae€cıc) 
of being without beginning and end (58:14) and he is of the same substance 
(Oycıa) as the Father (58:37-38). The Father and the Son use their dispositions 
and virtues (ApeTu) to manifest the Aeons that make up the heavenly Church 
(59:3—10).77 The Church is described as having the same disposition (A1a0€cıc) 
as the Father and the Son. Since the Son and the Church are described as shar- 
ing the nature of the Father, one could draw the conclusion that the Son and 
the Church, too, are completely limitless and powerful, just like the Father, al- 
though this is not explicitly stated. 

In TriTrac the Father's immediate creations are the Aeons. The Father wills 
to bring forth Aeons who have wisdom and who have lingered in his thought 
(601-5, 62:27, 75:27-31). The Father's will is extended to the Aeons and it is 
emphasized several times that the will that is given them, including the Logos’ 
will, is self-determining: 


They (the Aeons) were fathers of the third glory, in accordance with the 
self-determination and the power begotten with them.78 


And further below this is repeated: 


The Aeons have brought [themselves] forth—in accord with the third 
fruit—by means of the self-determination of the will and through the 
wisdom which he provided their mind with.79 


And again, one page later: 


This Aeon (the Logos) was among those to whom wisdom was given, so 
that everything that first existed in his mind was that which he wished 
to bring forth. Therefore, he received a wise nature so that he could ex- 
amine the hidden order, since he is a fruit of wisdom. The will of self- 
determination which the All (the Pleroma) was begotten with was the 


77 The Aeons of which the church consists are not created as such but linger in the con- 
sciousness of the Father and are brought out, thus allowing for the doctrine that all parts 
of the trinity are eternal without beginning nor end. 

78 69:24-27: XE NEPENElATE' MMMA? DMAMT Nery <NE> KATA TMNTAYTEZOYCIOC MN 
TGOM' ENTAYXMAC NMMEOY. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

79 7418-23: XE NIAIDN AE aYNT[OY] aBa KaTa MMAaeg MAMNT NKAPMOC ABAA eITN 
TUNT[AY]TEZOYCIOC NTE MOYWAE AYD aBa 2ITN TCcopla ENTAYP PMAT* HMAC NEY 
anoyueye. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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reason for this one's conduct, causing him to do that which he wanted, 
with no one to restrain him.®° 


The Aeons are called “fathers” of three glories, or fruits, which refer to the three 
ways in which the Aeons honor and praise the highest Father as a collective.8! 
The term aytezoycioc is in TriTrac only used regarding the Aeons. We read 
that the Father granted the Aeons faith so they could accept things they did 
not understand; this is, we read, a blessing, a fortune, a wisdom and a freedom 
(MNTPM2E) (71:31-33). Faith is necessary because one cannot choose to know 
the Father; knowledge of the Father is granted by the Father himself and thus 
one must rely on one’s faith for this knowledge. We read that the Father wills 
the Aeons to know him and blend (Moyx6) with him and assist each other 
(71:34-72:15). This is the very first step of the creation. 

The youngest Aeon, the Logos, wishes to give glory and tries to grasp the 
Father. Nothing restrains the Logos. He does it with his free will. The Logos 
has “the will of self-determination” (moy@ma@e NNAYTEZOYCIOC) (75:35-36). 
However, the Logos does not act contrary to the will of the Father. We read that 
“thus, the proairesis of the Logos, which is him, was good” (Tmpoaipecic Ge 
MMAOLOC ETE MEEl NE NEOYTIETNANOYY NE) (76:2—4).82 The term proairesis, or 
more literally pre-choice/preference, seems to refer to Logos’ faculty of choice 
on the other side of the limit to the Pleroma. There is no mention of proairesis 
in the Pleroma, there the creatures are described as having a self-determining 
will (moywae NNayTEZOYCIOC). Proairesis is applied to the Logos and his 
offspring, and there is a distinction between those creations that come about 
from his good proairesis and those creations that result from his initial misstep, 
creatures we return to shortly. The Logos’ misstep comes about when he rushes 
forth in love (Taranu) toward the glory of God and as this happens the Logos 
is separated from the All, the Pleroma of Aeon (76:13-77:11). The separation is 
ultimately attributed to God, or more explicitly God’s will as is evident from 
the following passage: 


80 75127-76:2: XE THAIN NEYOYABAA TIE PN NEEL €TGAYT NEY NTCOMla ETOP Ypi Noon 
TlOYeel noyeer ÜTLEYMEYE* ÜTLETĞOYAMĞ cy {OY} NTOY aBa) ETBE neer AGAINNOYHYCIC 
Ncopla aTpeqeaTeT NCA TICMINE’ ETOHTI eMC eYKapmoc Ncopia ME XE MOYDME 
Nnayte{y}zoycioc eTayxanaf{y}q MN NITTHPG NEYAOOTI NNOYAAİGE AmMoyeel MPHTE 
aTPEqP TleTAGOYaAGd  EMN Arye’ P KATEXE MMA. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, 
slightly modified. 

81 For more, see Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate”, in Notes, 278-281. 

82 Here I deviate somewhat from Attridge and Pagels’ translation, in order to highlight the 
fact that Logos’ is identified with his proairesis. They translate: “The intent, then, of 
the Logos, who is this one, was good” (Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” 233). 
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The Father and the All withdrew from him, so that the limit which the 
Father had set might be established. It exists not to make firm the incom- 
prehensibility but by the will of the Father and also so that the things 
that happened would come to be in an oikonomia that was to be. If it was 
to be, it would not happen through the appearance of the Pleroma. Thus, 
it is not fitting to criticize the movement which is the Logos, but it is fit- 
ting that we should say that the movement of the Logos is a cause of an 
oikonomia which has been destined to come about.83 


What follows is the creation and organization initiated by the Logos. As we 
have discussed before, as a result of the separation from the Pleroma, the Logos 
brings forth different powers that are described as phantasms, shadows, and 
impressions, powers that lack reason and light (78:31-35). These were “imita- 
tions of the disposition” ((MTJANTN Ntaaoecic) (81:4) of the will of the Father 
who created the All. We read that these copies will cease existing in the end 
(791-4). The Logos realizes that he has given rise to something faulty and this 
causes him to become disturbed and distressed and he “repents” (MeTANOIa). 
The Logos gives up creating from the opinion (İTNOMH) which is separated 
from the other Aeons and turns to “[another] opinion and another thought” 
([Ke]TN@uH’ ayw KeMeeye) and to “what is good” (NETNANOYOY) (81:23—26). 
His conversion results in the second creation of powers (eNGoM) and these 
powers we read are “greater than those of the imitation” (Nayoyaceı Npoyo 
aNd T[1]TANTN) (82:16-17). The Logos places in these powers “a proairesis to 
seek and pray to him (the Father)” ([N]Noympoepecic yowe [a]y@ NTWB? 
NTOO[T]4) (83:19-20). These two orders of powers are engaged in a perpetual 
struggle amongst each other. The Logos struggles to gain control of the situ- 
ation and the Pleroma in an act of pity send the Savior to him. The Logos re- 
acts to the appearance and creates the pneumatic substance/powers and we 
read that what the Logos brought forth “in accordance with the proairesis are 
in chariots” (kara trpoaipecic EN Ngapua NE) (91:18-19). As discussed in 
Chapter 2, this image, of being in chariots, is most likely a reference to Plato’s 
description of the logical part of the soul's (ÂAoyıcTıxöv) being like a charioteer 
in a cart made up of the soul and dragged by horses of matter (@vjoetdy¢ and 


83 76:30-7711: XE MMT GE AYM NIMTHPG aycaKkoy NEY CABON MMOYG ATPEYYMME 
eqTaxpacit’ NXE {a}meopoc enTa<e>ama@T TAM XE OYABAA EN Te’ NTELW 
NTMNTATTEPAC AAA PH MOYMAE MMT’ AYD XEKACE AN’ CYNE" NGI NIZBHYE* 
ENTAYGMME SYOIKONOMIA ECNAMYMIIE* Edacaee NACNageprie EN NE’ [e] noyan? 
ABA MMAHPOMA [a]Bart ce MMaer Macwe ap Ka[T]Hropl nK: ETE Moroc ne 
[a] Ma neregoe ne ATPNMYEXE alrılkIM' NTE Moroc’ xe OYAAEIGE ne [N]OYOIKONOMIA 
€CTHO) aTpecajwne. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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emtOuuntimov).84 This image fits TriTrac very well because here the creatures 
“in chariots” constitute an Aeon—also called “the Church” because it resem- 
bles the assembly in the Pleroma—a sphere that stands above the two orders 
that combat each other (93:14—16, 94:21-23). 

Humans are created according to these three substances, a mixture of the 
three, that mirror the pneumatic Church and the powers of the right and left 
side. Some humans, called the pneumatic class, recognize the appearance of 
the Savior right away and rush toward him and are granted knowledge (118:29— 
36). The psychic humans, we read, are brought forth from the disposition 
(Ataeecic) which is good, the right side of the Logos creation (120:7, 131:19), 
they thus they will be saved (130:26). Those who are not pneumatics or from 
the good disposition of the right side, belong to the left side. They prefer honor 
and temporary glory instead of assenting to the Savior (121:20). The psychics 
wish to know the Father because they recognize the fact that they were created 
(131:4). We read that the psychics will be saved if they have the correct opin- 
ion (TNDMH) and will (oy@aje) and if they follow those who have the good 
proairesis (npoxpecic) (131:30—32). 

It is high time to unpack the above exposé. I begin with a recapitulation in 
light of other Christian ideas of creation and the nature of Will. 


3.3 The Creation Story in Light of Other Christian Interpretations of the 
Willof God 

We find in TriTrac a concept of the beginning of creation not at all uncommon 
among early Christian, Jewish, and pagan thinkers: the highest deity is alone 
and instigates creation through his will.85 In TriTrac the will of God is defined 
as one of God's powers (com) and God's will is described as free and without 
limit. The idea that it is God who through his will, defined as his power, insti- 
gates creation was, as we have seen above, common in the first centuries.86 


84 There are different versions of the reception of this likeness; sometimes the cart is dragged 
by two horses identified as the soul and matter, who pull in opposite directions. See 
Plato, Phaedrus 246a-254e. See the reception of this image in, for example, Galen, On the 
Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato and in Gregory of Nyssa, On the Soul and Resurrection 
61b. See also Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 375. 

85 See for example Alcinous, Didaskalikos 10.4; Philo, Migration of Abraham 120; Cicero, On 
the Laws 1.27; Pseudo-Plutarch, De Fato 573b. For the Christian parallels, see Theophilus, 
Apology to Autolycus 11.22; Ignatius, Epistle to the Smyrnaeans 1.1; Tatian, Address to the 
Greeks 5.5; 2 Clement 1:8. Origen is the most obvious example and is discussed further 
below. 

86 In some other Valentinian material like GosTruth, ExcTheod, and ValExp the Son seems 
to be contained in the thought of the Father and is brought forth when the Father wills 
it (ExcTheod 7:1; GosTruth 16:35-36, 3715-17; ValExp 22:34-36, 24:26-28.) This is not so 
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In a similar manner as many early Christian writers, like Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, Tatian, and Origen, TriTrac emphasizes that the first beings created 
through the will of the Father have self-determination (avte—ovot).8” For Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, and Tatian these creatures were the angels one could read 
about in Genesis. In TriTrac, there was a world—and thus also a creation—to 
take into account before the creation of angels and the cosmos. The same was 
true of Origen’s cosmogony. In TriTrac, free will seems to be limited to the first 
entities created, the Aeons. The Aeons are portrayed as combining their will 
with faith, in order to know God. Only God can grant knowledge of himself, 
and thus will is not enough. The combination of faith and will is also empha- 
sized by Clement.88 However, in TriTrac the term “self-determination”, which 
is a technical term indicating free will, is limited to the Aeons. This term, self- 
determination, is not used for the beings in the Logos’ creation (which includes 
humans); only the Aeons in the Pleroma are portrayed as possessing it. 

The Logos acts by his free will but it is also clear that the border between the 
Pleroma and the Logos that causes his isolation is raised by the Father: 
“The Father and the All drew away from him, so that the limit which the Father 
had set might become firm”89 Thus, we read later that everything, including 
deficiency in the world, happened in accordance with the will of God: “For the 
will (of God) held the All under sin, so that by that will he might have mercy 


in TriTrac. The Aeons are the first real creation in TriTrac. They are willed forth from 
the thought of God while the Son and Church are pre-existent together with the Father. 
TriTrac also makes clear that all the parts of the trinity have the same dispositions 
(Alaeecic) and that the Son and the Church are of the same substance as the Father. 
The Son has the disposition (Ataeecic) of being without beginning and end (58:14) and 
he is of the same substance (Oycıa) as the Father (58:37-38). The Church has the same 
disposition (.Alaeecic) as the Father and the Son (59:3-10). The term, Alaeecic, is used in 
Irenaeus’ depiction of a Valentinian myth in 1.12.1 for the Aeons that God emanated but 
in TriTrac this term is not used for the Aeons that the Father wills forth from his thought 
(60:1-67:37). For more on the myth of Irenaeus’ Valentinians see the discussion in Smith, 
“Irenaeus, the Will of God” Smith argues convincingly that Irenaeus uses a source that is 
conflated but that it is not necessarily conflated by Irenaeus himself. This indicates that 
the Aeons were not part of the Father in the same way as the Son and the Church who 
together with the Father make up the highest principle. Neither are the Aeons in TriTrac 
described in pairs as in Irenaeus, Against Heresies. 

87 Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 141, Second Apology 7.5-6; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1V.37; 
Tatian, Address to the Greeks 7.1; Origen, On First Principles 1.8.1—2. 

88 Clement claims that faith is a choice. To freely choose to follow what is useful is the be- 
ginning of understanding and the foundations of true wisdom, knowledge and salvation 
(Stromata 11.2). 

89 76:30-34: XE MMT GE AYD NIMTHPG aycakoy NEY CABOA HMOG ATPEYOMME 
eqTaxpacit’ NXE {a}meopoc enta<e>am@mT’ TAG. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 
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on the All and they might be saved”99 TriTrac follows the same tradition found 
in Origen, that the organization of the material cosmos comes about so that 
the initial separation from God can be rectified. Origen's discussion of the 
heavenly powers in On First Principles 1.8.1-2 is similar to TriTrac's discussion of 
the different powers the Logos orders; all have their part to play and are skilled 
in different ways. But TriTrac imposes several gualifications on the powers that 
populate the heavens that clearly differ from Origen's portrayal of Intellects. 
One clear difference concerns the question of will. Origen’s Intellects become 
angels, demons, and human souls, and all have free will. In TriTrac, it is only the 
Intellects in the Pleroma, the Aeons as they are called in TriTrac (although nous 
is a concept used for them, too”), who have free will. In the level below, created 
by the Logos, itis much more complicated. As we have discussed in Chapter, the 
Intellects do not step down from the Pleroma, they are rather reproduced as 
images, likenesses, and imitations. The cosmic region is populated by these 
three different entities and in this realm the terms proairesis and opinion are 
used instead of will of self-determination (mMoYMa@e NNAYTEZOYCIOC). TriTrac 
differs from Christians such as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tatian, and Origen who 
tried to explain the presence of evil in the world by resorting to the creation 
of lower beings with free will who choose to act in despicable ways. In TriTrac, 
this is not possible since the only ones described as possessing a self-determin- 
ing will (moywa@e NNAyTEZOYCIOC) are the perfectly harmonious Aeons in 
heaven who do no evil whatsoever. Thus, it would seem that TriTrac represents 
an early Christian text that tried to solve the problem of moral accountability 
in a completely different way than by resorting to the doctrine of free will, 
because free will was not viable in the cosmos. Why is the technical term self- 
determination (TayTezoycioc) limited to the upper level, to the Aeons of the 
Pleroma? What is the function of the concept proairesis (tmpoaipecic) that 
becomes viable in the cosmic realm? Let us turn to these guestions now. 


go 17:3-8: eanoywgqe {eanoyma@e} rap’ XPW ap MTHPG ea TINABEl XEKACE' eH 
TlOYMaje’ ETMMEY EGNANAE’ MMTHPG NCENOYEME. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, 
slightly modified. 

gı For the Son and the aeonic collective of the Church associated with noyc, see 63:33— 
64:8, 70:8-20, 55:5-27, 5916-17, 641-1. TriTrac emphasizes that it is not possible for 
nous to grasp the Father. This is stated several times and is clearly a positioning against 
Neoplatonists who believed that through nous one could potentially understand and 
conceive of God. Here TriTrac is similar to Origen who states that the Father is higher 
than nous (Origen, Against Celsus v11.45). For more on the apophatic approach of Middle 
Platonists during the time before that of which I argue Origen and TriTrac derive, see 
Smith, Approaches, 117-264. In this issue, in the apophatic stance of the highest God, 
Origen and TriTrac are closer to Middle Platonists than later Neoplatonists, I would say. 
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3.4 Self-Determination: Absence of Impressions and Passions 

As we saw above, Stoics developed a psychological theory that involved the 
thought that all humans were subjected to impressions (gavtacia) that ap- 
peared in the mind. Human cognition entailed organizing and reacting to 
these different impressions. Plato and Aristotle maintained that one’s actions 
depended on which parts of one’s mind were strongest, desire (€mt9uptor), tem- 
per (8vp6¢), or rational will (BovAnaıç). Stoics did not accept this division, nor 
did Christians like Origen and Clement, but instead counted the “irrational” 
parts like desire (€rı8vpi«) and temper (Ovöç) as particular kinds of passions 
and passions were disturbances in the mind.92 People decide through reason 
which impressions to assent to (svyxatéeots) and which to reject. Origen 
seems to belong to a similar tradition, he maintained that the reason Intellects 
had strayed from their original pure state was because they had assented to 
false impressions.9 A false impression was something that came from outside 
the mind, most often associated with sense-impressions, something that did 
not always lead to the good and thus did not necessarily correspond to the will 
of God. False impressions could be more or less strong, depending on the mind 
having them, and on how one had previously assented to them (somewhat as 
Aristotle had maintained about the effect of previous actions).9* A mind could 
be more or less infested with passions. A mind that was full of passions like fear 
and anger was prone to act on false impressions. For Stoics, a mind infested 
with passions was not completely free. This was probably a development of 
the notion (already discussed by Plato and Aristotle) that the person who only 
followed his rational will in choosing what to do could not fail to make correct 
decisions, decisions that correlated with the good. As we saw, Chrysippus had 
claimed that a thing was “up to you” if you were the cause of that action’s taking 
place. For example, if you were healthy enough to stand up, it was you yourself 
who decided to stand or remain seated. Later Stoics like Epictetus modified 
this and claimed that what was up to you was that which was possible for you 
to do in every possible circumstance, which was only choosing to stand up or 


g2 The Stoics had three other main passions, apart from appetite: anger (AU), fear (p6Boç), 
and pleasure (ySovy). Contrary to popular belief today, Stoics were not opposed to emo- 
tions; a sage who had mastered all passions did feel passion (7&80ç), but only good 
emotions (evmdGeta). The three good emotions Stoics favored were Will (fotAnats), Joy 
(xapc), and Caution (edvAcBeta). 

93 Origen, On First Principles 1.4.1. 

94 Although Aristotle did not have a concept of assent (ovyxor&9eaıç) like that of Stoics, 
he did envision that humans as well as animals could have an aversion for some choices 
because they had chosen thus previously. Animals did not develop a reason while 
humans did. 
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remain seated, someone stronger than you could always prevent you from ac- 
tually standing up.95 This was applied to the debate concerning the choices of 
a truly virtuous person. Later Stoics would maintain that a truly virtuous per- 
son who had rid himself of passion and gained complete self-determination 
could not act in an unvirtuous way (i.e. assent to a false impression); this would 
contradict being virtuous.9 This is a very specific idea of free will, one that I 
argue is also employed in TriTrac. 

As seen above, in TriTrac the “will of self-determination” (moywae 
NNAYTEZOYCIOC) is limited to the very top level of creation, the aeonic Intellects 
in the Pleroma. The Aeons in the Pleroma are perfect beings; they are not sub- 
jected to passion, which only becomes viable in the aftermath of the Logos’ 
fall. The Intellects who have complete self-determination thus cannot assent 
to false impressions, indeed there are no false impressions or passions in the 
Pleroma to assent to. This is made clear on page 76 where the Aeons and 
the Logos are described as having complete self-determination. After the Logos 
rushes forward in love of God, the other Aeons “withdrew from him, so that the 
limit which the Father had set might be established”97 At first glance, it could 
seem like the youngest Aeon makes an erroneous decision and is driven by 
passion although he has complete free will. However, as we saw in Chapter 2, 
a closer look at the description of the Logos makes clear that he is never 
driven by passion directly (love is a good emotion) and he does not become 
subjected to erroneous impressions until he is on the other side of the limit 
to the Pleroma. When the border is raised between Logos and the Pleroma 
there is no further mention of the Logos’ self-determination, instead we en- 
counter the term proairesis (ipoatpecic), and as I argue shortly, even if this 
term is associated with the concept of choice (atpeatc), it is not equivalent to 
free choice in TriTrac. It is in the description of the Logos’ creation that impres- 
sions and passions become viable. Thus, TriTrac differs from the standard uses 
of impressions and passions that maintained that all Intellects were subjected 
to them. In TriTrac the Intellects of the Pleroma are not subjected to them 
at all. Passions and impressions are associated with the left side of the Logos’ 
creation (82:19, 95:7), what is later called the material part of creation (98:12— 
20), and matter does not exist in the Pleroma. As I discussed in the previous 
chapter, the passions were associated with materiality in ancient psychology 


95 See Bobzien, “Stoic Concept of Freedom’, 79-80. 

96 Oo Bobzien, “Stoic Concept of Freedom’, 89; Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato 196.24—197.3. 

97 76:31-34: aYCAKOY NEY CABON MMOY aTpeqwane eyTaxpaciT’ NXE {a}megopoc 
E&NTA<L>AMMDT TAG, 
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because it was the body that was thought to entice passions.9 In TriTrac an 
impression (OYPaNTacla), or imagining (PPANTACIA) is always something 
negative, likened to falsehood, being driven by false impressions, and passion 
is likened to being “without form”99 Only the Intellects in the Pleroma are in 
totally harmonious sync with the divine will and only there are actions only 
dependent on the one who acts. 

For Origen, all angels, demons, and human souls had free will and all were 
subjected to impressions of different kinds. No one who once had a free will, 
according to Origen, ever lost it and thus never lost the ability to get reintegrat- 
ed to God's original collective (his theory of apokatastasis). TriTrac employs a 
different psychology that maintains that where there are impressions and pas- 
sions there cannot be complete free will that corresponds to the will of God, 
because passion is contrary to God's will. Although I believe this distinction 
is strongly influenced by Stoic psychology, Stoics would have put it somewhat 
differently. A free virtuous person did experience impressions (but not pas- 
sions) but could not act on false impressions.! In TriTrac this is radicalized. 
A truly self-determining Intellect did not act on impressions or passions be- 
cause there were no false impressions or passions in the realm of true forms. 

What are the implications of these differences concerning will for the eth- 
ics among humans on earth? It is obvious that TriTrac is not in the business 
of presenting a theory of free will as the basis for moral appraisal, like Origen 
and other Christian authors. I argue that TriTrac builds its ethics on similar 
grounds as the Stoics, that moral worth rested on each person's proairesis, a 
faculty that was defined by the physical and mental composition of each indi- 
vidual. Here the notions proairesis and assent come in to play. Let us leave the 
Pleroma and the highest realm and see how the Stoic concept of assent and 
proairesis was envisioned and then see how it relates to TriTrac. 


3.5 Proairesis, Assent, and Opinion in Stoicism and TriTrac 

Chrysippus, perhaps the most famous of the early Stoics next to the founder 
Zeno, maintained that causal determinism was compatible with the idea 
that there were things that depended on us. There were things that one 
could choose to do and not to do, but the world was still determined by the 
Logos. The thing that was “up to us” to decide to do was how to react to an 
impression that is, people could choose to “assent” (ovyxoT&8eoiç) to an 


98 This becomes an important theme in the early monastic movement. See Brakke, Demons. 


99 See 78:7, 78:34, 79:30, 79:31, 82:19, 98:5, 103:16, 109:27, 109:33, 109:34, 11:11. 
100 See the discussion in Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato 196.24-197.3. 
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impression or to withhold assent.!© Passions, as well as other predispositions 
and aversions, could influence a person, but the act of assenting was not pre- 
determined. What was predetermined, however, were the physical causes 
leading to a particular impression’s appearing in the mind, and to what chang- 
es in the world the assent, or its withholding, would lead. This is expressed in 
the famous Stoic metaphor about human life being just like being tied to a 
moving cart: the road was already paved. The only thing that was up to us was 
our attitude; one had the choice of either walking next to the cart or being 
dragged along by it.192 Again, Epictetus built on earlier Stoic thought and said 
that the faculty which decided if a person assented to an impression or not 
was one’s proairesis (mpoaipectc), one’s choice/preference, or rather character, 
as Epictetus used the term. It was the proairesis that defined one’s moral self. 
Aristotle had used this term, as we saw above, for the choice (mpoaipects), or 
the act of choosing. Epictetus uses it as the state which decided who you were. 
A proairesis with a good disposition (81a8ect¢) assented to impressions that led 
to virtue. But if moral appraisal depended on the reaction to impressions in 
the mind, which depended on one’s proairesis, what did one’s proairesis de- 
pend upon? Your proairesis was partly the result of your circumstances, that 
is, the causes leading up to your birth and the development of your early life, 
determined by fate.!° You could influence your proairesis and build it up so as 
to construct for yourself a virtuous life, to align it to Nature, to the Logos which 
governed the cosmos. A weak proairesis needed to be developed so it could 
assent to virtuous impressions and refrain from assenting to false impressions 
(those which were not in accordance with Nature). This was done by educa- 
tion. Once your proairesis was morally sound you could act without the risk 


101 As Bobzien notes, there is no direct evidence that Chrysippus used the term €p' yuiv in 
the technical sense, but since it later becomes the standard phrase when discussing what 
actions depend on us and the connection to moral accountability, especially among 
Stoics like Epictetus, it is likely he used it. Aristotle used the phrase in his discussions 
(Nicomachean Ethics 111.3, 5; Eudemian Ethics 11.6.1223.1-9, 1.10), but Chrysippus intro- 
duced the concept “assent” and maintained that the things that depended on us were 
assent to or dissent from impressions. For more, see Bobzien, Determinism, 274-290. 

102 Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 118. The metaphor is traditionally attributed 
to Zeno, but Bobzien has argued that it is rather of later Roman Stoic origin (Bobzien, 
Determinism, 351-357). 

103 Epictetus, Discourses 1.4.18-22; Cicero, De Fato 40-41; Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 
vil.2.6-13. For more see Inwood 1985: 42-103; Bobzien, Determinism, 234-329; Ricardo 
Salles, The Stoics on Determinism and Compatibilism (Ashgate: London, 2005), 69-90; 
Kathleen Gibbons, “Who Reads the Stars? Origen’s Critique of Astrological Geography’, in 
Routledge Handbook of Identity and the Environment in the Classical and Medieval Worlds, 
eds. Rebecca Futo Kennedy and Molly Lewis-Jones (London and New York: Routledge, 
2016), 230-246. See also Sorabji, Emotions, 215, 331-332. 
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of falling for false impressions (which was the very definition of being a moral 
person). This ethical outlook received critique by those who felt that it was 
much too severe, that such a view did not allow for degrees of goodness.194 
Alexander Kocar, drawing on Löhr's work,195 has recently shown that 
there are similarities in the way TriTrac and Stoics accounted for moral 
responsibility.196 Kocar points out that how the different kinds of human class- 
es react to the appearance of the Savior in TriTrac reminds us of the Stoic theo- 
ry of assent (cvyxata&dects).!0” However, the employment of the Stoic theory of 
assent is in itself not that strange; rather, it seems to have been a fairly common 


104 Some viewed it as leading to the conclusion that people with a good 7pocipeoiç could 
not make mistakes and that everyone else was immoral. For example, see Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, De Fato 196.13-197.3. See also Diogenes Laertius, Lives V11.120, V11.127; Plutarch 
also criticized Stoics on this account, in Progress of Virtues 75a—t, 77a—b, 449d—450a. 

105 Löhr briefly mentions that both Clement and Basilides used the Stoic concept of “assent” 
(cvyxatadeatc). Basilides, we are told, used it as a definition of “faith”, as giving in to some- 
thing that is beyond the senses. Clement's use of “assent” is used more as a defense of the 
concept of human freedom (see Clement, Stromata V.3.3, 11.27.2; and for more see Löhr, 
“Gnostic Determinism’, 381-90, for the quote see 384). 

106 Kocar, “Humanity”, 193-221. Kocar concludes in his article that Valentinians and Stoics 
have been wrongfully accused of determinism and lack of ethical paraenesis. He discuss- 
es Epictetus’ use of “volition” (as he translates mpoatpecic) as a case for a Stoic call for 
ethical behavior; however, what he does not discuss is the fact that this technical term 
of Epictetus, 7poaipedıç, also occurs in TriTrac. Stoics and Valentinians were not just ac- 
cused of being determinists but also of being elitists and egoists. Not just their ancient 
contemporaries leveled this charge at them; similar perceptions lived on all the way to 
modern scholarship. For the ancient and modern accusations directed at Valentinians 
see Williams, Rethinking, 189-212; for ancient and modern derogatory remarks about the 
Stoics see 191-206 in Runar M. Thorsteinsson, Roman Christianity and Roman Stoicism: 
A Comparative Study of Ancient Morality (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010). In the 
Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies we read: “Stoicism was a philosophy for an 
exclusive circle of the elect, whereas Christianity taught universal salvation” (Hubertus R. 
Drobner, “Christian Philosophy”, in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, eds. 
S. A. Harvey and D. G. Hunter (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 683). This picture 
of Stoicism reflects the cliché that long also pertained to Valentinians, that it was thought 
to only be for an elite. Engberg Pedersen has questioned such assertions regarding the 
Stoics. He writes that “Pauline scholars regularly contrast the idea of an outward directed- 
ness (to be found in Paul) with that of an inward directedness (to be found in the Stoics). 
That is a misunderstanding” (Troels Engberg Pedersen, Paul and the Stoics (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 2000), 290). 

107 On pages 118-119 in TriTrac, the three human classes react differently to the appear- 
ance of the Savior. Kocar writes that the appearance of the Savior is like an impression 
(danTacıa) (Kocar, “Humanity”, 205-206). This is partly correct, at least in the sense that 
the people who are saved are the ones who assent to the appearance of the Savior, but the 
term impression is a very negative term in TriTrac and never used for the Savior. Although 
an excellent article, Kocar only scratches the surface here. He does not discuss the specific 
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way for early Christians interested in philosophy to conceptualize the work- 
ings of human psychology and cognition; we find it in Origen and Clement, for 
example.!08 What is interesting to note, however, is the faculty that actually 
determined assent. This is the focus below. I argue that TriTrac uses the techni- 
cal term proairesis (npoaipeciç) as what defined a person's character. Proairesis, 
as well as yvoyy (opinion), is linked with the concept of assent. 

As we just saw, Epictetus maintained that it was one’s proairesis that defined 
who one was. It was the disposition of one’s proairesis that decided what one 
assented to. A proairesis that was free of coercion was never something bad 
but always acted on the good. Here we have a notion of free will, but it is defined 
as always acting on the good. I argue that the notion of free will is somewhat 
modified in TriTrac. In TriTrac it is only the Aeons in the Pleroma who have free 
will and act according to the will of God while the Logos, when trapped outside 
the limits of the Pleroma, becomes exposed to impressions and passions that 
roam freely and is judged by the nature of his proairesis. We read that the Logos 
is not to blame because it was not by any fault of his own, and that “thus, the 
proairesis of the Logos, which is him, was good” (Tmpoalpecic Ge MMAOTOC ETE 
Teel TE NGOYMETNANOYG TNE) (76:2—4).199 The word mpoaipecic seems to be 
the very thing that defines him, here in his life outside the Pleroma. In a later 
passage, we read that the things which the Logos “brought forth in accordance 
with the proairesis are in chariots ... so that they may pass over all regions of 
activities lying below, and each one may obtain his fixed place in accordance 
with that which he is”."° Logos’ good proairesis brings forth the pneumatics. 
The Logos also places in the second order of powers, the psychics, “a proairesis 
to seek and pray to the Father” (oympoepecic yane [A]Y@ NTMBe NTOO[T]q) 
(8319-20). Later in the text we read that the psychic humans can be saved, but 
only those who work together with the ones with a good proairesis and if they 
are willing to abandon falsehood: 


And those who were brought forth from the desire of lust for command— 
because they have the seed of lust for command inside them—will 
receive the reward of good things, they who have worked together with 


terminology used for assent in TriTrac nor the use of proairesis, self-determination, or 
other technical terms. 

108 See Sorabji, Emotions, 355-376. 

109 Translation by Attridge and Pagels, modified. 

110 117-25: ETBE TEEI NETE AGNTOY ABAN KATA TTIPOAIPECIC EN PNPAPMA ... XE 
6YNAX@MBE NPENMA THPOY' NeNeBHYe’ ETMMCA NMITN’ ATPOYİ NTXOPA' Mnoyee 
tloyeel NEq’ ETCMANT Nee eTQq@oon. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly 
modified. 
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those who have the good proairesis, provided they, in opinion and will, 
abandon the desire for vain temporary glory.™ 


We read that the powers of the left, and the humans who take after them, “are 
not of the good disposition (TAlasecıc ETNANOYC) of the right side but from 
the mixture and they instead preferred (aypgapti NC@TM) temporary honor 
and desire”. The Coptic pap NcwrTmi literally means “to pre-choose” or 
“choose first”, and seems to corresponds to the Greek proairesis (mpoatpectc). 
The use of the concept proairesis, referring to the faculty of choice, stands in 
contrast to the way the aeonic Intellects are described. They live in a world de- 
void of passion and false impressions, and this is why they are also described as 
retaining “the will of self-determination” (moywWa@e NNAYTEZOYCIOC) (75:35— 
36). In the cosmos, where impressions and passions roam, the different pow- 
ers’ moral worth depends on the disposition of their proairesis, which could 
be good or bad. The completely free choice, a self-determined will (moywaje 
NNAYTEZOYCIOC), which is always good, is reserved for the Aeons in the 
Pleroma. 

This is, I argue, the basis for the way the concept of assent is used in TriTrac. 
Those who have a good proairesis are portrayed as assenting (Pp @OMOXOT1) 
to the good, and to the appearance of the Savior/Son. The most common 
word for assent, svyxatéGectcs, is not found in TriTrac. However, it seems 
like TriTrac uses p gomodXorı, (perhaps most often translated “confess”, “pro- 
fess” or “acknowledge”113) in an equivalent way. Cicero used this term (in the 
Latinized form homologia) as a word that seems to mean “the assent” to the 
good, in Stoic terms conformity to Nature."4 In TriTrac we read that the pow- 
ers of the right side whose proairesis is disposed toward recognizing the world 
from above (83:18-21) assent (Pp 2@OMOAOr1) to the appearance of the Son. The 
Logos is also identified as having a good proairesis (76:2) and he also assents 
(P gomodor}) to the Son (91:7-10). The left side, however, “they did not assent 


111 131:22-34: AYW NEEl ENTAYNTOY ABa) PN TEEIETMOYMIA NTE TMNTMAEIOYE? CaeNe’ 
€YNTEY MMEY MMICITE’ NPHTOY ETE TEEL TE TM<N>TMAEIOYE? CAPNE CENAXI 
NTQBBID" NNIMETNANOYOY NGI Nadel ENTACP 2WB MN Nadel ETEYNTEY MMEY 
NTMPOAIPECIC’ NNITIETNANOYOY EYGAP ENEY ENN OYTNDMH NCEOYOME' AKWE NCWOY 
NTUNTMAEEAyoy ETOOYELT. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

112  12119—25: NEGI ETE ENABAA EN NE EN TAIAOECIC ETNANOYC NAE NIOYNEM’ AAA’ OYABAA 
Te 2N tuNTeete Te ayw {aya} ayP Mapi NcwTt Ney HNTaAclo eyoywge ne TIPOC 
OYASI AYD TEMOEYMIA. 

113 This is the way Attridge and Pagels translate the term, and thus I choose to deviate from 
their translation when the word occurs, in order to highlight the connection to ancient 
discourse on the philosophy of ethics. 

114 Cicero, On Ends 111.6.21. 
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to him” (cep eou[o]aor Mag en-) (84:23-24), “they did not assent to the Son” 
(MMOYP 2OMOAOT1 MIMHPE) (120:36). This is understandable considering what 
we just read: their proairesis is prone to passion, temporary honor, and false 
impressions (121:19—25).15 

Being able to assent to the good, to the Son, seems to be a direct result 
of the disposition (Tataeecic) of one’s proairesis, whether it was disposed to 
the good or the bad. This is something which makes the assent in TriTrac dif- 
ferent from the Stoic concept of assent. The term p @0Modor1 is never used 
when assenting to false impressions, only to the Savior and the good, and 
the word “impression” (@avtacta)—which has very negative connotations in 
TriTrac—is never used for the Savior. Furthermore, the pneumatic class in the 
Logos’ initial creation is never portrayed as assenting to the Savior, which from 
one perspective is understandable considering that the pneumatics were 
created after the Son’s appearance and as a result of it. The proairesis of the 
pneumatic powers is not commented upon but we do read that they are like 
“his (the Logos’) own substance” (102:15-16), and since the Logos is described 
as having a proairesis which is good, one could argue that the pneumatic 
powers have the same nature, although this is not stated explicitly. However, 
the proairesis of the pneumatic humans is mentioned. The pneumatic humans 
are those who have a good proairesis and whom the psychics are told to work 
together with (131:22—34). The tripartite heavenly organization of material, psy- 
chic, and pneumatic powers becomes the basis for the creation of humanity. 
When the Savior appears for a second time and finally shows himself to hu- 
mans, those who react instantly to the appearance of the Savior are called the 
pneumatics (118:32—119:16). The psychics need convincing, while the material 
people reject him at the outset and instead pursue worldly glory and honor, 
due to the disposition of their proairesis (118:32—119:16, 120:36, 121:19—25). The 
psychic humans who are to be saved are those “have worked together with 
those who have the good proairesis, provided they, in opinion and will, abandon 
the desire for vain temporary glory”.116 

I argue that the idea of a good proairesis, or rather having a disposition 
that makes you choose the good before the bad (mpoaipects), is the way TriTrac 


115 Assenting is also viable among humans it seems; we read that the righteous Hebrews do 
not listen to the left mixed powers like the Greeks who are influenced by the “mixed pow- 
ers that operate in them” (10:31-32). The Hebrew people do not assent to false impres- 
sions (PanTacia) but “assent (T£0MONOT1) to that which is superior to them” (111:22-23); 
they retain harmony and unity and thus their scripture indeed valuable. 

116  131:29-34: NACL ENTAPP OMB MN Nadel ETEYNTEY MMEY NPMPOAIPECIC’ NNITIETNANOYOY 
EYMAP ENEY ENN OYTNDMH NCEOYWME’ ak@e NCMOY NTMNTMAEIESYOY ETMOYELT. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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conceptualized moral worth. But proairesis is not the only term used for a per- 
son's moral status in TriTrac. The term opinion (TNOMH),U7 as we just saw, also 
seems to be connected to assent and proairesis. Opinion, or judgement (TNDUH), 
is a term that appears in ancient discussions on cognition, referring to the judg- 
ment that one reaches when presented with impressions of different kinds.118 
One could have a correct or incorrect opinion (yvoyn). A correct opinion 
was based on truth and knowledge. With a firm and good proairesis, one’s 
opinions lead to the good." In TriTrac there is no opinion in the Pleroma, 
just like there is no good or bad proairesis, nor are there any impressions or 
passions. Opinions are something that belong to the lower world, while in 
the Pleroma there is only truth, knowledge and the will of God. In the world, 
however, there are opinions, impressions, passions, and substances that reflect 
the truth to differing degrees. We read that the powers that are able to be 
saved need to be saved from their opinions and their rebellion, and when the 
Logos repents from his initial unrest he changes to a different opinion from 
the erroneous one he had when he acted on impressions while in an unsta- 
ble state (81:18-23). When the Logos fell, he was of an erratic opinion (15:20) 
but then the Aeons helped their brother, “concerning opinion” (N İTNODMH) 
(86:31). The powers on the right are of a good opinion. These powers are able to 
bring forth a unity of opinion through the proairesis which the Logos planted 
in them (83:10-32). When the powers had the right opinion, they assented to 
the light, the Son, that appeared to them (89:18). The first human, however, 
before the coming of the Savior, “its opinion is split in two” (€TEYTNDMH nua) 
AMECNEY) (106:23), split between the material and psychic. The psychics need 
to prove that they are of the good (NımeTNaNoyoy) and this is done if “they 
will through an opinion” (ey@ap eNeY ENN OYTNO@MH) (131:32) to abandon 
the ways of error (130:29). It seems that the right side of the Logos’ creation 
and the psychics are judged by the status of their proairesis, which determines 


117 Apart from a few instances in OnOrigWorld and The Teachings of Silvanus, TriTrac is the 
only text in the Nag Hammadi collection that uses this term, TNOMH, extensively (11 times). 

118 Democritus maintained that there were two kinds of yvwyy, a legitimate which is con- 
cerned with the most fundamental aspects of existence (atoms) and the less in tuned 
kind which has to do with the senses. See Hermann Diels and Walter Kranz, eds., Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin: Weidmann, 1952), 68bu. Aristotle writes that a 
yvouy is a statement about conduct (Rhetoric 11.21) and that a person with yvwpn tends 
to makes just decisions (Nicomachean Ethics v1.11). Church fathers tend to contrast false 
yvouy (heretics) from true yvwpy (see Ignatius, Epistle to the Philadelphians 3.3; Irenaeus, 
Against Heresies 1.1). yvwpy was also used in combination with self-determination, in 
Tatian for example (Address to the Greeks 7), as an opinion by a person with free will. See 
also Clement, Paedagogus 1.2. 

119 See Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 317-318. 
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the way they form and act on their opinions. Thus, even though free will, in its 
strict sense, is restricted to the Aeons above, contrary to the writings of church 
fathers like Origen, and Tatian—as well Irenaeus’ Valentinians in Against 
Heresies 1 (6.1) and those of ExcTheod 56:3 who imagined that the psychics had 
free will—the psychics in TriTrac at least have some choice. Even though they 
are not prone to the good in the same way as the pneumatics, they are able to 
choose to follow their example, and we read that the psychics are responsible 
for their own opinion and will (131:30—34). Nevertheless, TriTrac places great 
significance on the exposure to passions and false impressions; it was impos- 
sible to be exposed to them and completely retain self-determination, and thus 
this perfection is projected onto the Pleroma. Only the actions in the Pleroma 
are completely free and thus also always in accordance with the will of God. 
Thus, TriTrac avoids the critique that Stoics received, that their notion of free 
will meant that those people who had it never made mistakes, they could not 
make mistakes. Free will seems to be defined in the same way in TriTrac but 
humans do not have it; not even the pneumatics are described as possessing 
free will, because it is not a viable state in the world. Opinion and proairesis 
belong to the realm below the Pleroma and must be developed and proven by 
rejecting passion and false impressions and assenting to the appearance of the 
Savior. 

In TriTrac the term uNTpHee, freedom, is used for the status granted 
humans who have left the life of ignorance and passion, who have become 
harmoniously integrated into the Christian community (117:17-118:14).!2° How- 
ever, there are differences between freedom (uNTpMee), self-determination 
(ayTezoycioc), and proairesis (mpoaipecic). Unlike the terms proairesis 
and self-determination, the word freedom (MNTpMeée) is not related to the 
questions of moral worth. The same seems to be the case with the Greek 
equivalent éAev§epixn in discussions on the relation between choice and 
morality.!2! Freedom in this sense means the opposite of slavery, which in 
TriTrac is defined as ignorance and being under the control of passions. In the 
following passage this becomes clear. We read that salvation means ... 


120 Freedom is also viable in the Pleroma. The Father grants the Aeons faith so they can ac- 
cept things they do not understand; this is, we read, a blessing, a fortune, a wisdom, and a 
freedom (UNTPH2E) (71:31-33). 

121 Bobzien, Determinism, 135. For the relation between UNTpMee and £Aevfepia see Crum, 
Coptic, 297a. The term is used at the following places: 71:33, 117:25 and 18:3. 
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... the release from the captivity and the acceptance of freedom. In its 
places, the captivity of those who were slaves of ignorance holds sway. The 
freedom is the knowledge of the truth which existed before the ignorance 
was ruling, forever without beginning and without end, being something 
good, and a salvation of things, and a release from the servile nature in 
which they have suffered. Those who have been brought forth in a lowly 
thought of vanity, that is, (a thought) which goes to things which are evil 
through the thought which draws them down to the lust for power, these 
have received the possession which is freedom, from the abundance of 
the grace which looked upon the children. It was, however, a disturbance 
of the passion and a destruction of those things which he cast off from 
himself at first, when the Logos separated them from himself, (the Logos) 
who was the cause of their being destined for destruction, though he kept 
<them> at <the> end of the oikonomia and allowed them to exist because 
even they were useful for the things which were ordained.!22 


Here we see how freedom is defined as release from ignorance and passion, 
and how the Logos was able to reject passions but still use them in his orga- 
nization. TriTrac’s moral system does not hinge on the doctrine of free will 
like many early Christian systems. Freedom from ignorance is a reward but 
true self-determination can only be enjoyed in the re-integrated state of the 
Pleroma, where passions never existed in the first place. The moral system of 
TriTrac is thus built on a model where one’s moral worth depended on the dis- 
position of one’s proairesis. It was the nature of your proairesis, your faculty of 
choice, that determined if you could assent to the good and reject passion and 
false impressions. What proairesis you had depended on your mental compo- 
sition, whether you were driven by your pneumatic, psychic or material parts 


122 117:23-11814: TIP BOX EBON NTOOTC NTalxMAAMCIA' aya TXIN NTMNTpHeE’ 
TEKXMAADCIA’ NAE NEEl ENTAYP GAYOYAN NTMNTAT'CAYNE' ECOE! NNPPO PN NECTOTIOC 
TUNTPHZE AC’ Tle TICAYNE’ NTE TMHE’ ETAOOTT LAOH AE MMATETMNTATCAYNE QONE 
eqoet NPPO Qa ANHPE ENN OYMNTATAPXH’ MNNOYMNTAT'PAH' GOYMETNANOYG nme 
AYD OYXASITE' NNEBHYE TE’ AYD OYP BOA EBOA TE NTOOTC NTPYCIC MMNTGAY' AN’ 
TAEL NTAYMOM MKAC’ MMAC XE NENTAYNTOY ABAA ENN OYMECYE EYOBBVAEIT’ NTE 
TUNTatIoA[a] ETE negi NE ECNA Ma NETOAY ABAA PİTN mMEYe ETÇİ DİK MMAY ATTN 
ATMNTMAİOYAP CAPNE AYXI AÇ MIMKTHMA’ ETE TUNTPMZE AC PH TZOYO MMeMaT’ 
ENTALGMDOT AXN NMHPE’ CYOYGOPP Nae ne MMAeOC ME AYD OYTEKO NEYOY 
TIE NNAEl ETE AYNAPOY EBOA MMOY OYAEETG’ NYOPET’ GAYMAP.XOY ABON MMOG Nol 
TAOTOC ENTALMMME NEY NA.CIGE MNTOYWMME’ EMOYTEKO GAYAPHUZ APAY a<Mm>eae 
NTOIKONOMIA GAYKAYE ATPOYMMME XE NEYP Wey WOY an ME ANETAYTAMOY. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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and preferences. In the next part of the study we explore further how this sys- 
tem would have worked socially. 


3.6 A Summary Regarding the Nature of Choice in TriTrac 

In conclusion, the ethical theory in TriTrac, contrary to many other early 
Christian systems, did not rest on the doctrine of free will. As long as pas- 
sion and false impressions, which had their bases in materiality, was viable 
there could be no self-determination. Matter is associated with passion and 
false impression and did not come about through the will of God. Thus, un- 
like Stoicism, TriTrac presents a moral system where no individuals in the cos- 
mic creation of the Logos possessed complete self-determination. Similarly to 
Stoicism, TriTrac likens free will to moral perfection. A mind that was totally 
self-determining was in tune with the will of God and would always act in ac- 
cordance with it. This state was not viable in the cosmos. No one in the cosmos 
is described as being in the possession of a self-determining will, instead the 
creatures in the cosmic system have a proairesis, which can be good or bad, 
that is, more or less prone to assent to the Savior. The different categories hu- 
mans can retain on the moral scale are connected to the heavenly powers in 
the Logos creation. The material powers are those whose proairesis is prone 
to passion and false impressions. The psychics’ proairesis is inclined to both 
error and truth but they have the ability to recognize and follow the Savior/the 
good. The pneumatics stand above these two powers. They make up a superior 
church above. Humans consist of a mixture of these three substances. The sub- 
stance with which one is associated, the inclinations one has, becomes known 
with the appearance of the Savior on earth. 

In what sense then, considering that there is an aspect of choice for the 
psychics, can the system of TriTrac be called a deterministic one? It is certainly 
deterministic in the sense that it seems to reject the notion that not everyone 
could choose the good at any given time. Those who do not act on the good 
are the material people, because they are so deeply mixed with their bodily 
passion that they are not able to recognize the Savior and assent to his appear- 
ance. Passions and false impressions are strong influences, which we saw in 
Chapter 2. It was the nature of your proairesis that decided your moral worth, 
and your proairesis was decided on the basis of whether you had the ability to 
assent to the appearance of the Savior and could reject false impressions and 
passion. As with the Stoics, TriTrac does not represent ‘hard determinism’ (if 
this ever really existed in practice); there was room for moral improvement. 
Thus, you could improve your proairesis and your circumstances, but this 
took effort. It was a mental struggle. As we see in the Part 11, both psychics 
and pneumatics have the ability to improve. By highlighting the mental side 
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of the mechanisms deciding moral worth— through the above discussion on 
proairesis, opinion, and the influence of passion and false impressions—we 
gain a better view of the provisions that lay at the foundation of a psychic 
or pneumatic character. In Part 11 we explore more deeply what exactly this 
struggle entails, and the mental and theoretical basis of ethics discussed here 
will be complemented with a practical and social side. 

Some patristic scholars have described the early Christian discussions on 
free will as taking place between the orthodox side representing free will 
and the ‘heretic’ side, often exemplified by the Valentinians, representing 
determinism.!23 The idea that humans possessed completely free will was 
unusual during the first centuries. It became more common when Christian 
and Platonic cosmogonic systems encountered the problem of how evil came 
into the world, an ‘evil’ or shortage most often attributed to the material side, 
the eternal dyad juxtaposing the Demiurge.!2* The side of ‘determinism’ is 
often misrepresented as a crude attitude towards human decision-making. 
The fact is very much the opposite, at least if we take TriTrac and Stoics as 
examples. Stoics were not determinists in the sense that they thought that 
human choices did not matter, and the same is true of TriTrac. One could 
assent or withhold assent to an impression, this was “up to us’, because 
each person acted according to their proairesis, according to who they were. 
A good person acted on the good and a bad person did not assent to the good, 
that was the very definition of the morally just and unjust. One's proairesis was 
determined by the status of one’s mind in relation to its surroundings. Some 
people, however, simply could not see the truth even if it appeared to them, 
while for others knowledge of the truth came naturally. As we have seen, the 
Stoics were at times subjected to critique from their contemporaries, some of 
whom thought that this was too rigid a moral system.125 What has been less 
studied is the intra Christian debate concerning similar issues. 

In an attempt to contextualize the deterministic stance of TriTrac with 
which we have become familiar, and in an attempt to approach TriTrac’s 
intellectual context, I now compare TriTrac to the views of Origen’s opponents 
in On First Principles, who, as Irenaeus’ Valentinians, were accused of ethical 
debauchery resulting from a deterministic world view. 


123 See for example Scott, Journey Back to God, where Origen’s opponents, the ‘Gnostics’ 
(represented by Valentinus, Basilides and Marcion) presented as the ‘deterministic’ view 
without any description of what this entails. 

124 Bobzien, Determinism, 412. 

125 Explored for example in Bobzien, Determinism, 397-399. See also Sorabji, Emotions, 
passim, for discussions of the critique Stoics received. 
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Irenaeus criticized Valentinians for maintaining that only the psychics have 
free will (adteEovctov), while the materials were thought to be lost and the pneu- 
matic saved.26 This view, as we have seen, is not reflected in TriTrac. However, 
it does fit a part of ExcTheod (56:3). Here the psychics are presented as pos- 
sessing self-determination (atteEovctov). Thus, the Valentinians of ExcTheod 
as well as Irenaeus’ Valentinians who claim that the psychics have free will do 
not align themselves with TriTrac, even though this is often thought to be the 
case in discussions on the ‘Valentinian’ tripartite anthropology.12” 

There were, however, church fathers other than Irenaeus and Clement who 
were engaged in debates over free will. Origen was one of them, and he was 
also familiar with a similar Valentinian anthropology which Irenaeus and 
Clement described, where humanity is divided into three classes, and where 
the middle class (the psychics) is thought to be able to freely choose between 
salvation and damnation. Origen describes Heracleon's view of the psychic 
class of humans in this way, in his work Commentary on John.!28 But Origen 
seems to be familiar with other Valentinians too, who differed from Heracleon, 
Valentinians “who introduce the natures” (ot yev tàç picets eladyovTEç).129 I will 


126 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.1. For the Greek, see Harvey, Saint Irenaeus, 51-52. 

127 See for example Buell, Why This New Race, 127. 

128 Origen, Commentary on John x111.60.416—426. Furthermore, Einar Thomassen has argued 
that Heracleon should not be interpreted as arguing for a fixity of three human categories; 
he uses the three categories only to highlight the different ways that people are reached 
by the Savior (Einar Thomassen, “Heracleon’, in The Legacy of John: Second-Century 
Reception of the Fourth Gospel, ed. Tuomas Rasimus (Leiden: Brill, 2010): 173-210). In this 
instance TriTrac is very similar to Heracleon: people are known by the way they react to 
the Savior. From this perspective, however, one could argue that Heracleon viewed it as 
predetermined how people would react when they encountered the Savior, at least initial- 
ly. Nevertheless, his view of the middle category seems to be more in line with ExcTheod 
56:3 than TriTrac. 

129 Origen, Commentary on John xxvın.21, XX.33; On First Principles 1111.8. Origen writes 
that those “who introduce the natures” (oi èv tag püaeiç elodyovTeç) maintain that the 
pneumatics are naturally inclined to hear God’s words. They are in Against Celsus v.61 
identified as Valentinians, but in Commentary on John they are treated as separate from 
Heracleon. This has recently been argued, fairly convincingly, by Carl Johan Berglund, 
“Heracleon and the Seven Categories of Exegetical Opponents in Origen's Commentary on 
the Gospel of John”, Zeitschrift fiir Antikes Christentum (forthcoming). I suggest that those 
“who introduce the natures” might have been Valentinians Origen was personally familiar 
with from Alexandria, while Heracleon lived a generation before. Being a prolific com- 
mentator on the Gospels and most likely an inspiration for local Christians, Origen felt 
the need to both address Heracleon's works as well as those Valentinians who were active 
in his immediate context. 
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here argue that these Valentinians Origen opposed, mainly in his text On First 
Principles, retained views on free will similar to those in TriTrac that we have 
discussed above that reject free will in general for humans. 

Origen developed his thoughts on free will in his work On First Principles, 
which was written, he says, in order to sort out the confusion among some 
Christians.89 In his work, he mentions Valentinus, Marcion, Basilides,13! 
some of whom imagine that people are saved or lost already from the begin- 
ning. Origen maintained that everyone had the quality of self-determination 
(avteEovotov)—for Origen aùteķoúciov seems to be the same as free will to 
decide between good and evil at any given time—and one could never lose it; 
one could always choose the good. As we have seen, Clement was of a similar 
view. Origen, like TriTrac, utilized the theory of assent in his ethical systems; 
one’s moral worth was determined by how one reacted to impressions in one’s 
mind.!32 However, while Origen (and Clement, too) uses the concept of as- 
sent together with free will (&ö0Teğoüotov),!33 in TriTrac, as I have shown above, 
assent to the good is not determined by free will but rather depends on the dis- 
position (Alaeecic) of one’s proairesis (tpoaipecic), which is not completely 
free. It is such a system against which Origen reacted when stating that his 
Christian opponents rejected the doctrine of free will and thus misinterpret- 
ed the Bible and ended up with an unethical stance.!34 Origen writes that his 
opponents: 


130 Origen, On First Principles 111.1, also 1, preface 2. For an important discussion on the state 
of different ancient and modern editions of Origen’s work On First Principles, see Behr, 
Origen, xv-xxviii. There are many fragments, Greek fragments that are later than the 
Rufinus Latin translation, and many parts are controversial. Luckily, however, the part 
of the work where Origen develops his thoughts on free will is preserved in Greek in the 
early and fairly reliable Philocalia, a collection of extracts made by Gregory and Basil. This 
is book 111, Chapter 1 in Butterworth’s edition, the part of On First Principles preserved in 
Philocalia from which the quotes discussed here are taken and which I use to build up 
Origen’s views on his opponents. 

131 Christoph Markschies has argued that Origen often uses these three groups as ‘standard 
opponents’ in order to have someone to argue against, and that they do not necessar- 
ily represent any existing groups (Christoph Markschies, “Gnostics”, in The Westminster 
Handbook to Origen, ed. John Anthony McGuckin (Westminster: John Knox Press, 2004), 
104). Indeed, as far as we can see, Origen does not seem to quote from any of the writings 
of his opponents, but I will argue that in TriTrac we actually have a system that resembles 
the detailed thought Origen rejects. 

132 Origen, On First Principles 111.1; Clement, Stromata V., 3.3. See also Sorabji, Emotions, 
355-376. 

133 Each person has the ability to choose freely which impressions to assent to and which 
to reject meaning that there was self-determination for each decision. Origen, On First 
Principles 111.1; Clement, Stromata v.1. 

134 Origen On First Principles 111.1, see also Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.8.3. 
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destroy self-determination (tò «üTreğobatov) by bringing in lost na- 
tures, which cannot receive salvation, and on the other hand saved 
natures, which are incapable of being lost.!85 


As we have seen, in TriTrac the material substances in the Logos’ creation are 
lost and it is the pneumatic powers who recognize the Savior. As we have also 
seen, TriTrac rejects the concept of abte~obotov as being viable in the realm 
of humans and angels, but it remains a part of the highest world where no 
passions or outside influences coerce its inhabitants. Origen rejects this idea, 
however, when he maintains that self-determination (tò abteEovctov) is not 
defined as the absence of external influence: 


But to throw the blame for what so happens to us on external things 
and to free ourselves from censure, declaring that we are like stocks and 
stones, which are dragged along by agents that move them from without, 
is neither true nor reasonable, but is the argument of a man who desires 
to contradict the idea of free will (wvteEouctov). For if we were to ask such 
a one what free will was, he would say it consisted in this, that when I 
proposed to do a certain thing no external cause arose which incited me 
to do the opposite.136 


Here Origen describes what we have encountered in the Pleroma of TriTrac: 
a place where there is no outward coercion but where self-determination 
(avteEovctov) reigns. There are no impressions, matter, or opinions in the 
Pleroma; the beings there are solely dependent on themselves for their actions. 

Origen was of the view that the stars, the powers in the heavens, were good 
beings that lived blessed lives without influencing humans on earth in a nega- 
tive way.137 Indeed, he writes in Commentary on Matthew that the Valentinians 
and Basilideans were wrong to portray the powers in heaven as influencing 
humans in any way.!38 As we saw in Chapter 2, this is a view represented in 
TriTrac. 


135 Origen, On First Principles 111.1.8. Translation by Butterworth, Origen, 212 (slightly 
modified). For the Greek text, see Origenes Vier Biicher von den Prinzipien, eds. Herwig 
Görgemanns and Heinrich Karpp (Dramstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1985), 486. 

136 Origen, On First Principles 11.1.5. Translation by Butterworth, Origen, 202-203. For the 
Greek text, see Görgemanns and Karpp, Origenes Vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, 470—472. 

137 Alan Scott, Origen and the Life of the Stars: A History of an Idea (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1994). 

138 Origen, Commentary on Matthew 13.6. 
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In one passage in On First Principles, where Origen argues against his 
Christian opponents, he discusses Rom 9:18-21 and 2 Tim 2:20-21. In Second 
Timothy, we read that there are many different utensils in a house and each has 
its special use and if used correctly each one brings good.!89 In Romans, Paul 
writes that it is not our place to question why God made us the way he did. God 
makes people special or ordinary as he sees fit.149 Origen discusses these two 
passages and rejects how his opponents interpret them: 


Now someone will say, if just as the potter from the same lump makes 
some vessels for honor and some for dishonor, so God makes some crea- 
tures for salvation and some for destruction, then salvation or destruc- 
tion does not rest with us nor are we possessed of free will 141 


Here Origen’s opponents seem to have rejected the notion that humans possess 
free will. It is not, as Irenaeus wrote, that his Valentinian opponents thought 
that only the psychics had free will, but that humans overall lack it. TriTrac, as 
we have seen, projects self-determination onto the Pleroma. Some passages 
in TriTrac work well as interpretations of Rom 918-21 and 2 Tim 2:20-21, for 
example, those that deal with the creations of the Logos that seek temporary 
honor but who are still useful in the organization.!4” 

It is clear, however, that most of the passages that Origen interprets in On 
First Principles are not represented in TriTrac, like the hardening of the heart 
of Pharaoh in Exodus (4:21 and 7:3) that some apparently used as an argument 
for the proposition that it was up to God to influence people in their choices, 
and as an example that humans lacked the free will to take a stance on their 


139 2 Tim 2:20-21: “In a large house there are utensils not only of gold and silver but also of 
wood and clay, some for special use, some for ordinary. All who cleanse themselves of the 
things I have mentioned will become special utensils, dedicated and useful to the owner 
of the house, ready for every good work.” 

140 Rom 9:18-21: “So then he has mercy on whomever he chooses, and he hardens the heart 
of whomever he chooses. You will say to me then, “Why then does he still find fault? For 
who can resist his will?” But who indeed are you, a human being, to argue with God? Will 
what is molded say to the one who molds it, “Why have you made me like this?” Has the 
potter no right over the clay, to make out of the same lump one object for special use and 
another for ordinary use?” 

141 Origen, On First Principles 111.1.21. Translation by Butterworth, Origen, 262. For the Greek 
text, see Görgemanns and Karpp, Origenes Vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, 542-544. 

142 See 121:20, 118:13-14, 89:35-36. Even the lowest creations of the Logos, destined for de- 
struction, are allowed “to exist because they too were useful for the things that had been 
destined” (18:13-14). The Logos grants the lower powers different skills “so that they too 
might become useful for the oikonomia that was to be” (89:35-36). 
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own salvation. This would indicate that TriTrac was not the only Christian an- 
thropological system that restricted free will. Unfortunately, few other texts 
remain that are detailed enough to enable us to draw the conclusion that they 
represent an anthropology similar to that which Origen discussed. There are, 
however, other Valentinian texts that seem to propose a fixed anthropology. 
One candidate is GosTruth. In this text we read that some people are broken 
from the start while others are perfect and meant for salvation.143 Another can- 
didate is InterpKnow, where we read of naturally gifted spiritual members of 
whom the other members of the congregation are envious, and here it is made 
clear that people have specific roles to play in the community.“ Neither of 
these texts consists of detailed cosmogonical expositions, like TriTrac. Rather, 
they are homilies, so it is perhaps not strange that we do not find the par- 
ticular terminology pertaining to discussion of free will; neither is the cos- 
mogony detailed enough to make out the particular stance of what at a first 
glance looks like fixed anthropologies. Furthermore, both these texts also dif- 
fer in anthropology from TriTrac, proposing a bipartite rather than a tripartite 
anthropology.!*6 I am not claiming that determinism was a Valentinian trait, 
but I do argue that determinism was not a polemical invention, but rather 
a viable option, and that some Christians developed their ethics by utiliz- 
ing it, rather than the doctrine of free will. What is more, some of the earli- 
est Christian texts which gained high standing among many Christians could 
easily have been used to support a form of determinism. The Gospel of John, 


143 See the allegory of the broken and full jars on page 25 and page 36 where we read that the 
Savior has come to anoint the perfect jars (because who would pour valuable ointment in 
broken jars?). As Origen writes, the metaphor of clay being formed in different ways was 
used by Christians denying free will, as allusions in Rom 9:18-21. See also the end of page 
21 in GosTruth where it is clear that some humans have “names” that the Father calls out, 
while other people lack these names and thus will be lost in the end. Similarly to TriTrac, 
it is those who have what it takes who will answer the call of the Savior. 

144 See especially the final exhortations at 20:14-21:34 and the long paraenetic section, at 
15:10-19:37. Here the intent seems to be to counter this internal conflict troubling the 
congregation. 

145 The genre of the texts can, and has been, discussed, but few would call them detailed 
expositions aiming to lay out a particular theology. For more on the genre of InterpKnow 
and GosTruth, see Wolf Peter Funk, et al., Linterprétation de la gnose: NH XI, 1 (Quebec: 
Peeters, 2010), 21-23; Attridge and MacRae in Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex I (the Jung 
Codex): Introductions, Texts, Translations, Indices, 65-67. 

146 The different anthropologies found in Valentinian texts is discussed in Dunderberg, 
Gnostic Morality, 137-148. Concerning InterpKnow it is not very clear if we are dealing 
with three or two human classes, but we can at least say that the most intelligible sections 
(i.e. the least fragmentary) of the text do not divide humans into material, psychic, and 
pneumatic classes. 
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for example—which presents the Jews as not being able to hear the word of 
God because they are of this world (8:33-47) while Jesus’ disciples are not 
of this world and have been elected (15:19, 17:14—-16)— has been interpreted by 
many modern scholars as presenting a form of determinism.'*” Passages like 
these were most likely developed in light of Hellenistic philosophy and laid 
the foundations for alternative ethical systems than those favored free will for 
all (although I am not here arguing for the fact that John was the chief inspira- 
tion for the anthropology of TriTrac, as we have seen, the Jews in TriTrac are 
not presented as belonging to the cosmos). One text that could be interpreted 
as presenting a fixed anthropologic stance similar to TriTrac is Apocalypse of 
Peter (NHC VII, 3).148 Here we read of some people that are a “generation 
of blind people” (2€NBâhe MICE) (83:3) whose minds are closed and thus can- 
not be persuaded to know truth. Some people have cosmic souls while others 
have an immortal soul from heaven. Some people “will first receive our teach- 
ing but turn away again in accordance with the will of the father of their error 
because they have done what he wanted” and further on we read that “for 
every soul of these ages has death assigned to it, in our view. Consequently, it is 
always a slave ... But the immortal souls, O Peter, are not like these”159 

I will not engage with these prospective deterministic texts further here— 
even though there are also interesting material connections linking Codex 1, 
vit, and x1—but suffice it to say that TriTrac was most likely not alone in pro- 
posing a deterministic stance. 

I argue that TriTrac is a viable example of the views held by Origen’s op- 
ponents and as such it is an invaluable asset for the study of early Christian 
ethics and the development of the doctrine of free will, although this was not 
the only viable option. In fact, Origen’s view that everyone could choose the 
good, at every given time, also received critique. Jerome tells us that a certain 
Valentinian named Candidus thought that: 


147 Maurice F. Wiles, The Spiritual Gospel: The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Early 
Church (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960); Charles E. Hill, The Johannine 
Corpus in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006); Jeffrey A. Trumbower, 
“Origen's Exegesis of John 8:19-53: The Struggle with Heracleon over the Idea of Fixed 
Natures’, Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989): 138-154. 

148 This text was copied by a scribe who was affiliated with the scribe(s) of Codex 1. For more 
on the subject of how the different codices are affiliated, see the introductory chapter 
above. 

149 Apocalypse of Peter 73:23-28: NAX1 EBON ÖN TaPXH NTE TENMAXE’ AYD CENAKOTOY 
EPOOY ON EH TOYA) NTE MMT NTE TOYTIAANH XE dYEIPE MIETE NAGAYD GNAOYONLOY. 

150 Apocalypse of Peter 75:15-27: YYXH TAP NIM NTE NELALDN OYMOY METOYHM epo<oy> 
NNAPPAN' KACOTI XE OYPEY WME TE NOYOEIG) NIM’... NCEEINE AG NNAİ AN D METPE 
NGI NIYYXH NATMOY. 
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... the devil has an evil nature which can never be saved. To that Origen 
answers rightly that the devil is not destined to perish because of his 
substance, but he fell by his own will and he can be saved. Because of 
that, Candidus calumniates Origen, making him say the devil is of a 
nature that must be saved, while actually Origen is refuting Candidus’ 
false objection! 


Here we encounter echoes of the other side of the early Christian debate 
concerning free will versus determinism.!52 Even though the devil is not 
mentioned in TriTrac,53 we do read of material powers responsible for kill- 
ing Jesus (120:29—121:14), and the material powers (associated with impression 
and passion) are described as destined to be lost in the end (79:1-4). From 
the perspective of Origen’s opponents, it was Origen who harbored extreme 
views, for example the idea that no one would ever lose touch with salva- 
tion, to the degree that the devil could, and indeed would, be saved in the 
end.!54 Origen maintained that the doctrine of free will was at the core of 
Christianity, that true Christians maintained that one’s will was endowed with 
abtetobatov.!55 Origen’s insistence on the importance of the doctrine of free 
will becomes understandable when considering that there actually were 
Christians who presented viable options for life in the world without the doc- 
trine of absolute free will. The role of free will became a central doctrine, like 
so many other doctrines, not as a natural stage of development but as a result 
of intra-Christian debate.156 


151 Jerome, Apologia adversus libros Rufini11.18. Translation by J. D. Gauthier, in Henri Crouzel, 
“A Letter from Origen to Friends in Alexandria’, in The Heritage of the Early Church: Essays 
in Honor of George Vasilievich Florovsky, eds. D. Neiman and M. Schatkin (Rome: Pontificio 
Istituto Orientale, 1973), 135-50, translated passage is found on pages 143-144. 

152 Jerome gets this story, we are told, from a collection of letters that Origen, in his exile in 
Caesarea, wrote for friends back home in Alexandria, letters in which he defended him- 
self against the accusations of his opponents. Crouzel, “A Letter from Origen’, 135-150. 

153 The closest to a devil is perhaps the serpent, which is called the most cunning of all the 
evil powers (107:9-12). 

154 There is debate concerning whether Origen really argued this. For a recent work contend- 
ing that Origen actually held this view, see Scott, Journey Back to God. 

155 See Origen, On First Principles 111.1.24, see also preface to book 1, 4-5. See also, for 
example, Clement, Stromata 11.2. 

156 What I here call external influence was defined quite differently for Stoics in compari- 
son to TriTrac. For Stoics everyone was exposed to impressions and avteEovatov is rather 
the eradication of influence from passion (Bobzien, Determinism, 330-357). In TriTrac 
passion and impression are connected and strongly associated with materiality overall, 
which was negative. For Stoics, this was not the case, everything was material and there 
was nothing inherently bad about that; even the soul was material. 
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Origen was not the only one who wrote tractates against Valentinians on 
the topic of free will. Methodius of Olympus, who is often said to have been 
Origen's first systematic opponent, also wrote a treatise on free will, simply 
called On Free Will57 This text is structured as a dialogue between the two 
main characters called ‘the Orthodox’ and ‘the Valentinian’. The dialogue is 
largely devoted to the relationship between matter and God. The Valentinian 
first presents the view that matter was coexistent with God and that evil 
resides in it. The Orthodox rejects this and instead takes the position that mat- 
ter was created and formed by God but that there was no evil in it. Rather than 
matter, it was the free choice of humans that brought evil into the picture; 
Methodius clarifies this in the latter part of the treatise. The association be- 
tween matter and evil is reminiscent of how TriTrac describes creation. But 
the Valentinian’s way of presenting the creation of matter differs from TriTrac 
in one crucial way: in TriTrac matter does not coexist with God from the be- 
ginning but is presented as an illusion resulting from being absent from God. 
While the Orthodox argues for the ‘orthodox’ view of free will, the Valentinian 
takes the position that evil resides in matter and not the free will of man, which 
is the same basic stance which is presented in TriTrac—rather than that pre- 
sented by Irenaeus or ExcTheod where free will does not seem to be attached 
to the subject of the nature of matter. However, it is clear that while Methodius 
directs his attention toward, and rejects, the opinion that matter is the cause of 
evil rather than human free will—which is applicable to TriTrac—the level 
of sophistication with which the Valentinian’s opinion is presented, wherein 
free will is rejected as the origin of evil, is quite undeveloped in comparison 


157 The text is preserved in part in Greek but completely in Old Slavonic. No extant English 
translation, to my knowledge, exists of the complete work, but the surviving Greek is 
translated by William R. Clark in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 6, eds. Alexander Roberts et 
al. (Buffalo, New York: Christian Literature Publishing Co., 1886). For a complete transla- 
tion, with the Greek and Old Slavonic transcriptions, see A. Vaillant, “Le ‘De autexusio’ de 
Méthode d’Olympe, version slave et texte grec édités et traduits en francais”, Patrologia 
Orientalis 22:5 (1930): 631-877. See also Dylan Burns, “Astrological Determinism, Free 
Will, and Desire According to Thecla (St. Methodius, Symposium 8.15-16)’, in Women and 
Knowledge in Early Christianity, eds. Ulla Tervahauta, Ivan Miroshnikov, Outi Lehtipuu, 
and Ismo Dunderberg (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 206-220. Burns discusses a part of Methodius’ 
Symposium where Thecla is described as opposing astrological determinism. Like 
Methodius’ characters in his treatise On Free Will, Thecla here argues that God cannot 
be the origin of evil and she asks why God would have created evil humans only to con- 
demn them to death. In TriTrac, material people seem to have a very important purpose: 
to show everyone else the difference between good and evil. And since materiality is an 
illusion in the first place, one could imagine that supporters of such a treatise as TriTrac 
would argue that there is no unjust punishment, just a dissolving of substances that have 
no real existence. 
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to the attention devoted to the opposite view. TriTrac could thus be seen as a 
more sophisticated version of the stance that free will (which is always some- 
thing positive) is not the origin of evil, but, rather, matter, which ultimately has 
nothing to do with God, as Methodius' character the Valentinian' would say. 

It is unclear how the views of Methodius’ Valentinian character relates 
to Valentinian theology (as defined in the Introductory Chapter above), and 
it is difficult to make a connection to the Valentinians Origen rejects in On 
First Principles, the sources are just too meager. It is, nevertheless, clear that 
Methodius’ Valentinian, TriTrac, and the Valentinian opponents of Origen 
resemble each other in several key ways. It has been suggested recently that 
Methodius strove to clarify parts of Origen’s theology rather than reject it 
entirely;158 in the case of the question of free will, both Origen and Methodius 
stood in opposition to the view one can find in TriTrac. 

There is a third text that debates the topic of free will in a form of a dialogue 
between Valentinians and ‘orthodox’ Christians. This treatise is today mostly 
known as The Adamantius Dialogue. The origin of this text is unclear. Gregory 
the Theologian and Basil the Great, as well as Rufinus who translated the work 
into Latin in the fourth century, all attribute it to Origen (who was sometimes 
nicknamed Adamantius). Yet, based on the content of the dialogue which 
does not fit Origen’s style and theology, Robert Pretty, who has closely stud- 
ied the text and its background, rejects the idea that Origen was the author.!59 
The only mention of an author for this text is by Eusebius, who tells us it is the 
work of a certain Maximus. Eusebius also attributes Methodius of Olympus’ 
text On Free Will to Maximus, however, so it is possible that Eusebius in fact 
refers to Methodius and just has the name wrong. In fact, long passages of 
The Adamantius Dialogue seem to consist of extracts from Methodius’ work 
On Free Will. What makes The Adamantius Dialogue interesting for our purpos- 
es, is the part of the dialogue devoted to the question of the origin of evil and 
the doctrine of free will. This part of the text is a conversation set between sev- 
eral characters: Droserius who reads aloud the views identified as being those 
of Valentinus; Valens, a Valentinian who at least initially supports Valentinus’ 
view that evil derives from matter; and Adamantius and Eutropius, who re- 
ject Valentinus’ view and instead argue that evil derives from human free will. 
Large parts of this dialogue are extracts from Methodius’ treaty On Free Will 


158 Vladimir Cvetkovic, “From Adamantius to Centaur: St. Methodius of Olympus’ Critique 
of Origen”, in Origeniana Decima: Origen as Writer, ed. Andrezej Dziadowiec (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2010), 791-802. 

159 Robert A. Pretty, Adamantius: Dialogue on the True Faith in God (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 
9-16. 
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and the conclusion is much the same: evil is not connected to substance but to 
conduct. More polemic material is inserted, however, that rejects Valentinus' 
views, and Valens’ interpretations of them, more strongly, although the 
‘Valentinian’ stance is presented in much the same manner as Methodius: evil 
originates from matter, but God did not have anything to do with it. This case is 
rejected in the dialogue as “extremely difficult to follow, and unreasonable’.!6° 
Part four of the dialogue ends with a short discussion concerning the nature of 
Christ’s body, and the doctrine presented by a character named Marinus (who 
is suddenly introduced into the discussion), who claims that Christ’s body was 
not of matter. This stance is then rejected as blasphemy. 

Even though we do not learn any new details about the ‘Valentinians’ who 
reject the doctrine of free will, it remains clear that the question of free will 
was important and widely discussed in the third and fourth centuries. Rufinus, 
who copied The Adamantius Dialogue and who was a supporter of Origen dur- 
ing the Origenist Controversy, might have copied the text in an attempt to 
highlight Origen's orthodoxy in a time when anti-Origenist tendencies were 
beginning to flare up. For anyone interested in gaining deeper and more de- 
tailed insights into the systems that Origen and others were rejecting, TriTrac 
would have been—and still is today—of great interest. By gaining insights 
into the views of Christian contenders for the opposite side of the debate on 
free will, we are able to contextualize Origen’s insistence that the doctrine 
of free will be placed in the center of the Christian identity. 

What becomes clear is the extent to which Valentinians were associated 
with the rejection of free will. As I have shown in this chapter, the view that 
there were Christians who rejected free will was not a mere polemical fantasy; 
other sophisticated ethical systems did exist that competed with those resting 
on the doctrine of free will. 

One crucial aspect remains to be addressed. In the next part, we tackle the 
questions that naturally follow from the findings I have presented thus far: 
to what social implications would the view on human behavior and choice 
seen in TriTrac give rise? What is the collective of which one needs to become 
part in order to attain knowledge of God? Who exactly are material, psychic, 
and pneumatic people? How are these people to relate to each other and to 
society? If humans are not completely free, exactly how far does the human 
faculty of choice reach? In short, the next part is devoted to grounding the 
theoretical questions that have been the topic so far in the social reality of 
Christians living in the Roman empire of the third and fourth centuries. 


160 Adamantius dialogue 1v.8e. Translation by Pretty, in Pretty, Adamantius, 135. 


PART 2 


Ethics in Practice 


CHAPTER 4 


Natural Human Categories and Moral Progress 


This chapter investigates the tripartite anthropology operating in TriTrac and 
sets the scene for the remainder of the study. How was the division between 
material, psychic, and pneumatic people envisaged? How does it function in 
the text and how does it relate to ethics? The anthropology must be viewed 
in light of the intricate cosmogony which precedes the discussion of differ- 
ent human categories, a cosmology which expounds upon the text’s ontology, 
epistemology, and cognitive theory. Thus, the anthropology will be studied 
with support from the conclusions of the previous three chapters, discussing 
TriTrac from the perspective of ancient theory on passions, epistemology, and 
the nature of human choice. I argue that the tripartite anthropology functions 
in three principal ways: (1) as a pedagogical schema to point out different roles 
and responsibilities humans have in relation to each other and to teaching and 
learning the message of the Savior; (2) to explain why people have different 
responsibilities and roles to play in the world; (3) and to create and sustain 
a hierarchy within the community. In the concluding part of the chapter we 
discuss the question of whether the anthropological categories should be un- 
derstood as fixed or fluid, and what determinism could have looked like in 
practice, adding to the discussion of other scholars who have pointed out that, 
from a sociological perspective, the classes in TriTrac are best viewed as both 
fixed and fluid. 


1 The Three Classes of Humans in TriTrac 


The tripartite way the text presents humanity is one of the aspects of the text 
that has drawn most scholarly attention! There are a few key passages in the 


1 See, for example, Thomassen, Spiritual Seed; Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism; Kocar, “In 
Heaven’, 221-245; Elaine Pagels, “Conflicting Versions of Valentinian Eschatology: Irenaeus’ 
Treatise vs. the Excerpts from Theodotus”, Harvard Theological Review 67 (1974): 35-53; James 
McCue, “Conflicting Versions of Valentinianism? Irenaeus and the Excerpta ex Theodoto’, in 
The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, vol. 1 (ed. Bentley Layton, Leiden: Brill, 1980), 404-416; Buell, 
Why This New Race, 16-137; Einar Thomassen, “Saved by Nature?: The Question of Human 
Races and Soteriological Determinism in Valentinianism’, in Zugdnge zur Gnosis, eds. 
C. Markschies and J. van Oort (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 129-149. 
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text that elaborate on the tripartite anthropology but the one that is most often 
quoted in scholarly works is probably the following: 


Humankind came to be in three essential kinds, the pneumatic, the psy- 
chic, andthe material, in accordance with the tripartite disposition of the 
Logos, from which were brought forth the material ones and the psychic 
ones and the pneumatic ones. Each of the three essential kinds is known 
by its fruit. And they were not known at first but only at the coming of 
the Savior, who shone upon the holy ones and revealed what each was.” 


Here it is clear that there are three human types (PHTe). One way of differ- 
entiating between them is by looking at the “fruit” (kapmoc) these humans 
produce.3 The fruit most likely refers to human action, or more specifically 
the result of human actions. Another way of distinguishing between the three 
types of humans is by scrutinizing the way they react to the Savior, a topic on 
which the text elaborates just after the quoted passage above. The pneumatic 
reacts instantly, the psychic needs convincing, while the material person shuns 
the Lord (118:28—119:15). This much is recognized by most scholars who have 
made closer studies of the text.t But how do these categories and their reac- 
tions to the Savior relate to the ethics of the text? 

A tripartite anthropology is something that the church fathers found most 
annoying about the Christians they called Valentinians. Irenaeus read the 
tripartite anthropology of his Valentinian opponents as interpretations of 
Pauline theology—erroneous in his mind. He wrote that his opponents thought 
of themselves as belonging to a higher order of humans who would receive a 
higher degree of salvation than ordinary Christians and that because they were 
destined for salvation they were not interested in ethics.5 Some Christians 
were without a doubt influenced by Paul’s distinctions between pneumatics, 


2 118:14-28: XE TUNTPMUE’ ACGWIE ECOEl NAOMNT NPHTE KATA OYCIA AE TTINGYMATIKH MN 
TYYX<IK>H MN T2YAIKH’ ECTOY.X.O MIITYMOC’ NPAIAOECIC MTMGOMNT NPHTH NAE MAOTOC’ 
(Te) Teel ETE ABAA NEHTC AYEINE ABAN NNIZYAIKON MN NIYYXIKON’ MN NITIN(GYM)ATIKON 
TOYEIE TOYELE NNOYCIA MIMNGOMNT NTENOC ABAA PİTN MECKAPTIOC EYCOYWN MMOC’ AYD 
NEMMOYCOYMNOY AE NYOPT aAa PH TGNEİ MMICMTHP’ Tal ENTAYP OYAGIN ANETOYAAB 
Gapooy AYD Noyeel MOYEEl’ AYOYANPĞ ABAN HMETE NTAG Ne. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

3 Possibly alluding to Matt 7:16 or Luke 6:43-45, that also mention humans being known by 
their fruit. 

4 See for example Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate”, in Notes, 446; Thomassen, 
Le Traité Tripartite, 428-429; Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 142. 

5 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.1-8. 
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psychics, and fleshly people, but contrary to some church fathers’ claims—as 
has been discussed by, for example, Ismo Dunderberg and most recently by 
Alexander Kocar—the tripartite anthropology does not demonstrate an in- 
difference toward ethical questions, quite the opposite. Benjamin Dunning 
has discussed anthropology in TriTrac in a very convincing way, advocating 
the fact that the tripartite different anthropologies are not solely soteriological 
indicators, but are intimately connected to the building blocks of the universe 
itself.” I agree, and as argued in Chapter 1 above, these three substances (mat- 
ter, psyché, pneuma) are fundamental not only for understanding the text's 
ontology, but also epistemology. Additionally, one aspect that is often over- 
looked when discussing the text’s theory of substances is its ethical implica- 
tions. As I will argue below, the ethics in TriTrac was very much a bodily matter. 
The above passage unequivocally indicates that the anthropology in TriTrac, 
which is connected to the three substances, is linked to ethical questions: the 
three classes of humans are clearly value-laden throughout the text and one’s 
behavior (for example regarding one’s reactions to the Savior and the fruit of 
one’s actions) indicates the category to which one belongs as well as one’s sta- 
tus vis-a-vis moral standing. In this chapter I look more closely at this aspect 
of the text’s tripartite anthropology, scrutinizing previously unnoticed aspects 
of the text’s ethics. 

Paul writes in First Corinthians that psychic humans lack deeper under- 
standing while pneumatic people are those who discern all things, because 
they have “the pneuma that is of God” (tò mvebpa tò ¿x toô Oeo6) and the intel- 
lect (voüç) of Christ (1 Cor 2:12-16). Paul also adds that people who are on a 
very low level in terms of the knowledge of Christ are people of flesh (1 Cor 
31-4). A tripartite anthropology is often presented as one of the characteristics 
of Valentinian Christianity;® we find it in texts like TriTrac and ExcTheod, and 
in Christians like Heracleon as described by Origen or Ptolemy as described 


6 Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 137-148; Kocar, “In Heaven’, 221-255. 

7 Dunning, Benjamin H. “Tripartite Anthropologies and the Limits of the Human in Valentinian 
Christian Creation Myths’, in The Bible and Posthumanism, ed. Jennifer L. Koosed (Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2014), 175-197. Dunning raises a question in the beginning of 
the passage dealing with TriTrac: “Does a ‘psychic’ or ‘pneumatic’ body differ from a ‘hylic’ 
body—and if so, in what way?” I assume Dunning is not referring to physiological differenc- 
es, since all bodies are obviously made up of a mixture of these three substances. If we want 
to know how these three substances as human classes differed from one another we need to 
do this by looking at how they reveal different ethical, social and intellectual inclinations. 

8 The term used for material people is often Üdy in the Valentinian material, however, rather 
than o&p$, which Paul uses in 1 Cor 3:1-4 (see also Gal 5). 
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by Irenaeus, but as we can see, there is much of the same language in First 
Corinthians.9 

Many scholars who have discussed the tripartite anthropology in TriTrac 
have done so in light of Ptolemy, Heracleon, ExcTheod, and other portrayals of 
a tripartite anthropology.!9 Yet, even though TriTrac has a lot in common with 
these Valentinians, there are important differences to take into consideration 
concerning its anthropology," differences that are central for understanding 
the ethical systems presented in the text.12 Compare these two passages, for 
instance, that are often represented as exemplifying the same anthropology: 


ExcTheod: TriTrac: 

The pneumatic is saved by nature, The pneumatic class will receive com- 
but the psychic, having free will plete salvation in every way. The material 
(avteEovotov), and the capacity for (class) will receive destruction in every 
both faith and incorruptibility, as way, as one who resists him (the Savior). 
well as for unbelief and corruption The psychic class, however—since it is 


9 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.5.6; Origen, Commentary on John, 1.7, X.22, XIII.15, XIII.20. 
Valentinians seem to have used the three categories in more fixed ways, more so than 
Paul appears to have done. For more on the tripartite anthropology of Valentinian theol- 
ogy, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, passim; Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 137-148; Kocar, 
“In Heaven’, 221-255. 

10 See, for example, Irenaeus, Against Heresies 11-8; Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 
V1.29—36. 

11 Ismo Dunderberg has recently argued, convincingly in my opinion, that there was no 
unified Valentinian anthropology; we find both tripartite and a bipartite anthropology 
in texts usually classified as Valentinian. Furthermore, those who harbor a tripartite clas- 
sification (TriTrac, ExcTheod, and Heracleon, for example) differ on many points, for 
example, on who belonged to these different groups. See Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 
137-148. 

12 One difference between Heracleon and TriTrac is that Heracleon identifies the groups 
as Greek, Jew, and Christian. TriTrac does not limit itself to this distinction; rather, it is 
obvious that the category of psychic, for example, includes Christians and that the three 
categories relate to a cognitive system. For a discussion of the anthropology of Heracleon 
and TriTrac see Manlio Simonetti, “Eracleone, gli psichici ed il Trattato Tripartito”, in 
Rivista di Storia e Letteratura Religiosa 27 (1992): 3-34. Simonetti dates TriTrac to the end 
of the third or beginning of the fourth century, a rather late dating, and argues that the 
category of psychics represents the “Catholic Church” and that TriTrac seeks to revitalize 
the Valentinian doctrine in light of opposition from “Catholic” Christians and does this 
by opening up the possibility for Catholic Christians (read psychics) to receive salvation. 
However, this view of the psychics does not fit the parts of the text that state that the psy- 
chics are helpers of the community and that the pneumatics teach the psychics, which 
rather indicates that the psychics are viewed as a particular part of the community, not 
Christians with opposing theological views. 
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according to its own choice; butthe in the middle when it is brought forth 

material perishes by nature.!3 and also when it is created—is double, 
in accordance with its determination 
(Taq) for both good and evil.!4 


The word TriTrac uses to describe the psychics—where ExcTheod has free will 
(avteEovotov)—is TO, meaning determined, fixed, or bound, the very oppo- 
site of free will.5 I discuss in more detail below what it could mean to be de- 
termined to do both good and evil, but suffice it to state here that the role of 
and capacity for choice is one example of a fundamental principle where these 
two texts differ. These details should not be ignored when exploring the ethical 
stance of TriTrac. The nature of TriTrac's tripartite anthropology and the way 
it relates to ethics should instead be understood in light of the intricate details 
of the text itself. 

So, how is the tripartite anthropology conceived of in TriTrac? I agree with 
previous scholars who view it as most likely a development of Paul’s notion 
that there were different levels of understanding among Christians, what he 
called fleshly people, psychics, and pneumatics. But I will also argue that Paul, 
and by extension TriTrac, was part of a larger ancient discussion about the 
nature of moral development and anthropology. There were other ancient 
thinkers, apart from the Valentinians, who utilized similar language, and who 
also split humanity and the human composition into three categories based 
on moral worth. To make sense of TriTrac’s use of this motif, it needs to be 
placed in the context of the preceding narrative. The tripartite anthropology 
is chiefly discussed in the last third of TriTrac (104:4ff). We read in the above 
quote that the three human categories relate to “the triple disposition of the 
Logos” (NTAIAEECIC MMIGOMNT NPHTH NAE TAOTOC) (18:18-19). The way that 
tripartite anthropology relates to the first part of the text where the Logos’ 
creation is described is not often discussed when the ‘Valentinian’ anthropol- 
ogy is mentioned. Thus, I begin by identifying the foundations of the tripartite 


13 ExcTheod 56:3: Tò pév obv mwevyarıxdv güdel owópevov: tò dé puyixóv, abteEodctov dv, 
EMITHOElOTy TA Exel Md TE niot Kal apbapciav, xai mpd¢ amotio Kal Plopdv, KATA THY 
olxelav atpeaw: TÒ dé xov GÜTEL aMOMUTAL. 

14 11916—24: XE MTENOC MMN(CYM)ATIKON GNAXI MMNOYeME’ THPG KATA PHTE NIM’ 
TN2YAIKON NAE GN&X1 MTEKO KATA PHTE NIM’ Ka<TA> TIPHTÇ Noyeel eqt aeTHY 
MYYXIKON Alel NrenNoc’ Wc EYN EN TMHTE Tle’ 2M MEGONNT ABAN aYwW TEKO 
APH! EMMY AN YPATPE' KATA MEGTMG AMmaracon MN TIKAKON. Translation by Attridge 
and Pagels, slightly modified. 

15 See also Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6 for a discussion on a Valentinian stance where psy- 
chics are described as retaining free will. 
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anthropology by scrutinizing the text's first part (51:1—104:3), where we find the 
bulk of the cosmogony. 


2 The Pedagogical Purpose of the Logos’ Organization and the 
Composition of Humans 


One of the principal points that can be drawn from the very long first part of 
the tractate—which deals with the Logos’ fall and the subsequent formation 
of different powers and their relations—is that the organization of the Logos 
is divided into three levels. This has been discussed in detail in the preced- 
ing chapters, so there is little point in repeating the details here. Suffice it to 
say that each of these thee levels corresponds to a particular substance and 
the heavenly powers which are made up of that substance. Then we read of the 
creation of the first humans: 


the first human was a mixed formation, and a mixed creation, and a 
deposit of those of the left and those of the right, and a pneumatic ratio- 
nality, whose attention is divided between each of the two substances. 
It receives its becoming from these. Therefore, it is said that a paradise 
was planted for him, so that he might eat of the food of three kinds of 
trees, since it is a garden of the tripartite order, and since it is that which 
gives enjoyment.'6 


Here it becomes clear that humans consist of a composition of the three 
substances the Logos produced. Each human has parts that correspond to 
the three powers and levels in heaven. These three faculties correspond to the 
common conceptions of the workings of the mind, divided into a logical, an 
emotive, and a bodily part; the substance with which each person is chiefly as- 
sociated becomes evident when the Savior appears among humans. However, 
this does not mean that pneumatic people do not have any material or psychic 
substance in them (or vice versa). This would be a rather unorthodox view: 
that some people lack material or psychic parts, or both, that some move on 
earth only in a spiritual guise. In light of the apostle Paul and especially the 


16 10618-31: XE Mayaph AE NPMME’ OYTIAACMA TIE EQTHE TIE’ AY) OYTCE'NO TIE EQTHE ME 
AYD OYKOY AePHI TIE’ NAE NIGBOYP TIE MN NIOYNEN Tle’ ayw OYTIN(€YM)ATIKOC NAOTOC 
€TEYTNOMH MH) ATIECNEY TOYElE TOYELE* NNIOYCIA NEEL ENTAPXI TİP EY DME aBar 
MMAY ABA MMEEL CEXOY MMAC AN XE AYXWM NEG’ NNOYTIAPA’ALAOC ATPEYOYMDM ABAX 
eN Tepe’ NMOMTE MMINE NOHN EYOYGOM ME NAE TTAZIC’ ECPATP NOOMNT NPHTE* 
€NTAY NETİ NNAMOAaycic. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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ancient anthropological theory of Plato and Aristotle as discussed in Part 1 
above, it makes much more sense to view the pneumatic people as those who 
act guided by their pneumatic parts; the psychics as those who act according to 
their psychic part; and, lastly, the material people as those who are controlled 
by their material part.!” 

The pneumatic people have a specific mission to play out, and this, we read, 
is activated at the appearance of the Savior: 


The seed of promise (i.e. the pneumatic substance) is kept back for some 
time, so that those who were destined to be sent out might be put forth 
by the coming of the Savior ...18 


The Logos’ pneumatic level above the two lower levels of powers exists in 
harmony as a collective but cannot show itself in its state to the lower levels, 
because they could not stand such awe. This is why the coming of the pneu- 
matic seed is done sequentially and not immediately: 


It was granted them (i.e. the pneumatic seed) to pass through the places 
which are below (i.e. psychic and material levels), because the places 
are not able to withstand their sudden, hasty arrival, unless (they come) 
individually, one by one. Their arrival is necessary, since everything will 
be perfected through them.!9 


The Logos organizes the three levels and then instigates the creation of the 
cosmos and humanity, made of three substances with the purpose of bringing 
everything back into a harmonious conclusion (expressed with the concept 
apokatastasis).29 


17 Thus, the passage that says that “he (the creator) also sent down souls from his sub- 
stance” (AQTNNOOY 2004 AN ATTN NGL MIPEYCONT NENYYX[HJOY aBar EN Teqoycia 
eyNT[eq]) (105:35-37), should in my view not be interpreted that there are some people 
who are made up of the substance of the Demiurge and thus are destined for destruction. 

18 95:31-35: TCMEPMA AE NO)TI WI’ EYpacic APAY APENOYASIM ATPOYMOME GAYTAMOY 
NGI NENTAYTAGOY EYXAY ABAA LİTN TONEL MMCOTHP. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

19 95:9-16: &âYNEYE âPayOY ATPOYX.MBE NNTOMNOC ETNTCİAJ NİNİLTN ENCENAG) GUGOM 
NAE EN NXI NTOMOC A@MM MMOYGNEl CEPHTOY NOAOM’ EIMHTI KATA OYe[El] oyeer 
Nae noyee moyeet eya[Nar]kaion ne’ {ne} TOYGNEİ EMA 2B NIM EYNAXDK ABar 
2İTOOTOY. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

20 = 1231927, 128:30, 133:7. 
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What makes the pneumatic humans capable of instigating salvation? This is 
explained on page 94. Here we read of all the gualities that are associated with 
the pneumatic substance: “desire to be upright” (oyma@e aTpeyTego APETĞ); 
“openness for instruction” (oY@pé AYCBOY); “eye for vision” (BEA <€>OYGNNEY); 
“wisdom for ones’ mind” (copia anequeye); “word for speaking” (Aoroc 
AYGNMEXE); and “maleness” (MNTgaoyT). The two lower substances are stuck 
within the sickness of “femaleness” (MNTCgime). These abilities clearly reflect 
the pedagogic nature of the Logos’ organization. Tego, which I translate with 
“upright”, is an equivalent of the Greek ictc&vat, a word frequently used to signal 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual uprightness.2! Maleness symbolizes the op- 
posite of ignorance, materiality, and passion, which is described as female in 
TriTrac.2 However, these abilities cannot be bestowed on their subjects in just 
any way since the lower levels and substances are weak and cannot sustain the 
pneumatic powers. Thus, it is done gradually by mixing the pneumatic seeds 
with psychic and material stuff, and then, through the coming of the Savior, 
those who are destined to spread the knowledge (associated with the pneu- 
matic people) are awakened. It is by this organization that “everything will be 
perfected” (200B NIM EYNAXMDK) (95:15—16).23 

But it is not just the pneumatic substance that has a pedagogical mission. 
We are told that the psychic substance is placed in materiality for its own sake, 
as well as for the sake of the whole system. The Logos takes the psychic sub- 
stances and proceeds to: 


... draw them into a material union, for the sake of their system and dwell- 
ing place and in order that they might also bring forth an impulse for 
diminution from their attraction of evil and might not any more rejoice 
in the glory of their wandering and turning, but might rather see their 
sickness in which they suffer, so that they might beget love and continu- 
ous searching after the one who is able to heal them of the inferiority.2* 


21 This theme has been studied in Williams, Immovable Race. 

22 o See Chapter 2 above. 

23 Seealso the discussion of the providential role of the “seed of Seth” in Sethian literature as 
spreaders of truth and justice, in Lance Jenott, “Emissaries of Truth and Justice: The Seed 
of Seth as Agents of Divine Providence’, in Gnosticism, Platonism, and the Late Ancient 
World: Essays in Honour of John D. Turner, eds. Kevin Corrigan et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 
43-62. 

24  98:29-99:4: ATPEGCAKOY AYKOINMNIA NEYAIKON ETBE OYCYCTACIC NEY’ MNN OYMA 
N@@MME ayW XEKACE ON CYNAXMO NNOYAPOPMH NOWAB aBar eITN McaKkoy a 
NETEAY X<E> NNOYP 20Y6' OYNAY MMAY NePHi 2N neay MMOYKWTE’ NCEMMNE ABANA 
aAa XEKACE NTOG CYNACWUA)T AMOYAVDNE ENTAYMKA MMA XEKACE EYNAXTIO’ 
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Here we get an indication that the material substance is like a two-edged 


sword. It lures people in, so they lose themselves, and become fixed in a life 
of “their wandering and turning” (MNOYKDTE' Ncenœane)—with clear astro- 
logical connotations?—where they are tempted by the glories materiality can 


bring. Yet life in materiality, for some, also serves as a reminder that there is 


something better, that the glories of materiality are actually transitory and ulti- 


mately a sickness. The positive result of contact with matter, below called “the 


imitation’ (TANTAN), is clarified in this following passage as well: 


25 


26 


Also over those who belong to the imitation, he set the order of beauty, 
so that it might bring them into a form. He set over them the law of judg- 
ment. Furthermore, he set over them the powers, the roots of which are 
from the lust for command. He appointed them as rulers over them. So, 
thus—either by the establishment of the order that is beautiful, or by the 
threat of the law, or by the power of lust for command—the order is kept 
safe from those who (would) reduce it to evil. And the Logos is pleased 
with them, for they are useful for the oikonomia.*® 


NNOYMAEIE MNN OYGINE EYMHN’ NCE TETEOYN GOM MMOG NAAGE EPOOY EN MGMXB. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

The image that life on earth is endless toil is common in antiquity and so is the metaphor 
that this toil takes the shape of circular motion, often attributed to fate and destiny. Plato 
connected the Moirai and Ananke to cosmic motions and the turning of time and ascribes 
the Moirai sisters’ work, especially Clotho’s spinning of her wheel, to the movement of the 
seven circles, the turning of the cosmos and of time. Plato also mentions the spindle of 
Necessity (Ananke) in this passage, on which all the revolutions turn (Plato, The Republic 
X.616—617). A goddess associated with weaving in Egyptian mythology was the sister of 
Isis, Nephtys. She was particularly associated with the linen bandages in which the dead 
were wrapped, Geraldine Pinch, Egyptian Mythology (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 171. Zeno called fate “a moving power” (Süvayıç xwytiM) (SVF 1.175, 176), an image 
which is also not uncommon in the Nag Hammadi collection. The name of the demiurge 
figure in GosTruth, TMANH, has clear astrological connotations; at NHC I, 3.42:17-26 those 
who have reached the rest (4TON) of the Father are described as “not striving nor being 
entangled in wandering around for the truth” (€y2acı EN OY TE EYOAMAAMNT EN MIMIKDTE 
uTuHe). In GosPhil 6311-21, we read an anecdote of an ass that walks round and round a 
millstone, never going anywhere, and of humans who travel far and wide but never reach 
any destination. In InterpKnow the term eice is used for the system that the lower Sophia 
brings about, a weariness that is also connected to the toils and circularity of earthly life 
(11:16—-38:). For more on fate in TriTrac, see Chapter 2 above. 

99:4-19: NEEL AE EWNOY ETE NA MTANTN NE AYKD Egpai EXMOY HMAOTOC NTCAEIO" 
ATPEYNTOY AYMOPDH” AGKME APPHİ AXMOY AN MIMINOMOC NTEKPICIC ETI AN AYKWE 
ACPHI AXWOY NİNIJGOM' ETANNOYNE' NTOY aBlar eN] TUNTMacloyee Caene’ aq[Kaa]y 
6YAPXEl AXMOY Xekace asBald] [ei]TN ncmne MMoroc’ €T<T>CaglıHloy A aBar 
2İTN TAMAH MMN[OMOC] n âBON' PİTN toom: MMNTWaeliloye? cagne aya<a>pHe’ 
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Here we have a reference to the Law. Many Christians saw the Mosaic Law 
as provisory, set in place by God in order to keep Israel in check until the 
Messiah came.?’ But this passage is also steeped in Platonism: matter is 
molded and brought into a certain form. The cosmos is created, a beautiful 
ordered system. This system is tripartite, as so much else in the text. Matter 
is kept in check by the ordered form it takes, and by the law of judgment, and 
lastly with the aid of the powers that come from the passion that is lust for com- 
mand. As one would expect, the Demiurge enters the scene in this place, being 
the one who is ultimately responsible for carrying out the Logos’ oikonomia. 

However, after humanity is created something goes wrong. The three trees 
which sustain the three substances of which each human consists are kept 
away from Adam and he only gets to eat from one of the trees: the one that 
nourishes materiality. We read that the lower powers and the serpent lure 
humanity into death. However, this too was planned, so that: 


the human should experience that great evil which is death—that is, the 
complete ignorance of the All—and that he should also experience all 
the evils that come from this. After the impetuosity and anxieties that re- 
sult from it, he will partake of the greatest good, this which is eternal life, 
that is, firm knowledge of the All and the reception of all good things.28 


Again, we encounter a pedagogical theme in association with the three sub- 
stances that make up humanity. Cosmic life is a learning experience. Creation 
as we know it is instigated to facilitate apokatastasis, the return of the pneu- 
matic seed to the Pleroma in heaven. The psychic substance is rewarded with 


AT'TAZIC NNET'APOYODM' MMOC NNETSAY GANTEYP ENEY APAOY NGI MAOTOÇ EYP Wey 
aTOIKOINOMIA. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

27 Inthe Valentinian Letter to Flora, we find an interesting exegesis of the Mosaic Law, which 
is viewed as delegated, not by God alone, but several different agents. The coming of Jesus 
is meant to fulfill the law. For other early Christian views on the meaning of the Mosaic 
Law, see Susan J. Wendel, “Torah Obedience and Early Christian Ethical Practices in Justin 
Martyr’, in Torah Ethics and Early Christian Identity, eds. Susan J. Wendel and David M. 
Miller (Grand Rapids: William B Eerdmans, 2016), 177-191; and Peter Widdicombe, “The 
Law, God, and the Logos: Clement and the Alexandrian Tradition’, in Wendel and Miller, 
Torah Ethics, 192—206. 

28 107:29-108:4: aTpegxl AMPE{N} Noi POME MNOG Ürlesay ETE Teel Te TIMOY ETE 
İMNTATCAYNE TE NAE TITHPG TENEYTHC AYW NTPNTĞXI MMpa AN NE’ NNIMETPAYOY 
THPOY ETG@APOYGMNME’ ABANA eM MEEI AYO MNNCA NIYMGE ETMÇOOM PN NECI MN 
Nnlele NGX1 EBOA PH MINOG MIETNANOYY' ETE [Tr] Eel ne MONE: Ga NLENHPE* CAE TAEI 
TIE TICAYNE’ NAE NUITHPG’ ETOYAX’ AYD TXI ABOA ENNATAOON THPOY. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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partial salvation while the material substance is destroyed.29 The creation of 
humanity should be understood in light of this grand narrative. The three sub- 
stances are mixed and make up humanity; that is the way the Logos instigates 
salvation through a detailed pedagogic master plan. 

As I made clear above, the pneumatic seed lies dormant in humans until 
the Savior appears on earth. On pages 109-11 the situation before the Savior's 
appearance is discussed and Hebrews and Greeks are mentioned in relation 
to material and psychic powers. The tripartite anthropology is not used to 
designate ethnic categories, although psychics are associated with Hebrews 
and material people with Greeks and barbarians. Rather, the categories are 
used in association with these nations to highlight their connection to knowl- 
edge and truth. While the Greeks and barbarians are guided by the left mate- 
rial side of creation, resulting in error and contradictions among them, the 
Hebrews are prone to listening to the “unmixed” powers—the psychic pow- 
ers that have managed to get untangled from their strife with their material 
counterparts—and thus retain partial knowledge. The passage dealing with 
material Greeks/barbarians and psychic Hebrews can be read in light of early 
Christian apologists’ views of ethnic categories as preparatory stages before the 
coming of Messiah.39 Further nuances become evident in the creation scene 
that precedes the mention of Greeks and Hebrews, a creation which paints a 
picture of a world made of three substances. All humans possess these three 
parts. However, before the coming of the Savior there can be no pneumatic 
people because they are defined by their reaction to the Savior. From a cogni- 
tive perspective, TriTrac presents the time before the Savior’s coming as a time 
when human decision making was guided without the finest and most rational 
part of one’s mind, which would explain why all human knowledge before the 
Savior’s teaching was lacking. 

The tripartite anthropology in TriTrac is, from one perspective, very simi- 
lar to what Paul meant by pneumatic and psychic: referring to different levels 
of knowledge. However, the distinctions are elaborated upon in a much more 
sophisticated way in TriTrac. As discussed in Part 1, the tripartite anthropol- 
ogy of TriTrac fits well within ancient discussions of human cognition. The 
anthropology is fundamental for understanding the ethics of the text. Humans 
are built out of three substances. The substance by which one is guided is con- 
nected to one’s moral status. This is made clear throughout the text. Ethics is 


29 For more on the different levels of salvation, see Kocar, “In Heaven’, 221-255. 

30 Tatian, Address to the Greeks 21-22, 31, 36—40; Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel 1v.19, 
VII, [X.1, X, X1.1. For more on the negotiation concerning ethnic categories among early 
Christians, see Buell, Why This New Race. 
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in this sense very much a bodily and cognitive matter. TriTrac presents this 
anthropology through the cosmogonic part of the text and the importance of 
instruction is highlighted in the parts of the text that deal with the organiza- 
tion of the cosmic system and the creation of humans (Part 11 and the end of 
Part 1 of TriTrac). This is indicated by (1) the description of the Logos’ pneu- 
matic level, where the inhabitants possess pedagogic qualities (94:2-23); (2) by 
describing the cosmic system as made to attract psychic substance away from 
evil (98:29-99:4); (3) by describing death as a learning experience (107:29—30). 
The pedagogic theme is continued throughout the text. We read that before 
the Savior came, people were ignorant, because “those who were not instruct- 
ed were unable to know the cause of the things which exist”.3! After the Savior's 
appearance, the pneumatics begin their teaching mission and these people 
know the Savior and are, among other things, called “teachers of those who 
need teaching”32 The psychic people are those who need to be convinced and 
“through a voice it (the psychic class) was instructed” (g1TN oycmu eyt CBM 
neq) (119:3). The material class, however, is identified as a people who “is hate- 
ful toward the Lord” (0ymacTe ne ga nxaelc) (19:14-15), and they are associ- 
ated with ignorance. 

Next, we turn to a discussion of how the tripartite anthropology and the 
specific pedagogic vision in the text is sustained epistemologically and in light 
of the theory of passion presented in the text. 


3 Three Categories of Humans According to TriTrac’s Epistemology 
and Theory of Passions 


The distinction between pneumatic, psychic, and material people might have 
been inspired by Paul's distinction between people with different degrees of 
understanding (as discussed above), yet it was not at all unusual in ancient 
times to imagine a tripartite anthropology; neither was it unusual to attach 
this tripartite anthropology to ethics and the ability to discern God. Philo re- 
sembles TriTrac in this respect, writing in On Abraham that “there are three 
different categories of humans” (Tpelç elow nov evOpwnivewv T&ğELÇ).33 These are 


31  109:3—-5: EMMOYGNGOM MME ATASEIG[E] NNEBHYE' ET@OOTI NXI Neel ETLe]MTMOYTAMAY. 

32 16:19-20: eNCaAe AE NTAY NE Neel’ ETP Xpela NCBOY. The above translation differs from 
Attridge and Pagles, who interpret the sentence as the teachers being those in need of 
instruction. For a discussion of this passage, see page 201 below, note 71. 

33 Philo, On Abraham 124. My translation. Text from F. H. Colson, Philo: On Abraham. On 
Joseph. On Moses (Loeb Classical Library. Cambridge M.A.: Harvard University Press, 


1957), 64. 
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differentiated by their natural ability to recognize the divine. The highest class 
of people, those “in the middle’, get their knowledge directly from the Logos, 
they have the sight of the true living God. The next best people are those who 
“stand on the right” they have the ability to recognize God. Lastly, we have 
those “on the left”, people who need to be ruled because they recognize only the 
governing power of God, which is called Lord.3* Contrary to TriTrac, we do not 
find the key terms pneumatic, psychic, and material, and neither is the third 
and lowest category of humans lost; but we do find the distinction between the 
left and right powers of the Logos, powers that are associated with different 
people and ways to relate to God. Furthermore, and perhaps somewhat para- 
doxically, in TriTrac the psychic people are called those “in the middle” and at 
the same time associated with the powers on the “right side” (while for Philo the 
middle is the highest level of learning). The tripartite division of humanity is 
based on “the triple disposition of the Logos” (NfAlaeecic MMGOMUNT NPHTH 
NAE MAOToc) (18:18-19). Philo writes that to access the purest aspects of the 
living God, people need to be “unmixed” (&uyĝ), to be perfect in virtue and 
dependent on nothing else than themselves. Some people can only experience 
a certain aspect of God, the kingly and governing power, or the creative aspect 
of God, identified as the left and right sides of God. These are the people who 
are “not yet made perfect in regards to the important virtues” (Stav Tw TAŞ 
peyáňaç teAccbelon TEAETAÇ).35 

Philo writes that people need to become unmixed but does not specify 
from what. One generation after Philo, a fellow Middle Platonist discusses this 
further. Plutarch writes in On the Sign of Socrates that people's moral lives are 
determined by the relation between the three substances of which every per- 
son is made up: matter, soul, and intellect. Some people live under the total 
sway of matter and passion; others have managed to keep their souls above the 
control of the lower material with the aid of their nous: 


Every soul partakes of understanding, none is irrational or unintelli- 
gent. But the portion of the soul that mingles with flesh and passions 
suffers alteration and becomes in the pleasures and pains it undergoes 
irrational. Not every soul mingles (41x87) to the same extent: some sink 
entirely into the body, and becoming disordered throughout, are dur- 
ing their life wholly distracted by passions; others mingle in part, but 
leave outside what is purest in them. This is not dragged in with the rest, 


34 For the whole passage, see Philo, On Abraham 119-130. Translations from Colson, Philo: On 
Abraham, 63-67. 
35 Philo, On Abraham 122. My translation. 
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but is like a buoy attached to the top, floating on the surface in contact 
with the man’s head, while he is as it were submerged in the depths, 
and it supports as much of the soul, which is held upright about it, as 
is obedient and not overpowered by the passions. Now the part carried 
submerged in the body (T cwpatt) is called the soul (puyy), whereas the 
part left free from corruption is called by the multitude the understand- 
ing (vobv).36 


In the next passage, Plutarch explains that those who are submerged in pas- 
sion lead an uneven and unruly life, morally, and this is due to “lack of training” 
(&r01Sevola). Some people can be trained, but only slowly and with great effort, 
while others are naturals, so to say, and listen to their nous from birth.37 Just as 
with Plutarch—and presumably also Philo—the negative influence of matter 
and the passions are associated with being unfavorably mixed. 

As Ihave discussed in Chapter 1, the epistemology of TriTrac is based on the 
definition of true knowledge as being unmixed from materiality and instead 
merged with the Savior and Pleroma. This view can be seen as a combination 
of Stoic ideas of ouun&9ew—an integrated state (xpdots) with the Logos—and 
the attitudes we find in Plutarch, Philo, and Aristotle,38 that the mind needs 
to be unmixed from the base body to discern divine things. In TriTrac the dif- 
ferent compositions of people determine the powers that influence them and 
the level of learning they can achieve. As I made clear in Chapter 1, there are 
different levels of knowledge in TriTrac associated with the three substances 
of the Logos’ creation. Some people are rooted in their material part to the 
extent that they perceive with their bodily parts and material sense percep- 
tion, and thus are only open to false impressions and a lowly imitation of the 
truth (cLA@AON, TANTN, and manTacta). For knowledge of the divine, one 
needs to perceive with the mind; and for this TriTrac uses different vocabulary. 


36 Plutarch, On the Sign of Socrates 5gıd—e: buy” maou vod petéoyev, ğAoyoç SE xai ğvovç oüx 
Zot, AM daov dv adtis capt pye) xai AET, AMorovpevov TPETETAL xa’ Ooverg xai 
dyn Sdvac cig TO dAoyov. riyvutat Ò’ od TACA TOV AdTOV THdTOV' AM’ al UEVoAOL xatéðvoav siç 
güya, xal Ou’ GAwv cevertapayGetoot tò úprav bd TAav ÖlapEpovTal xatà Tov Blov at BE mH} 
yev davexpdbyoav, n BE Anov Eğw tò xabapwtatov, odx inionwpevov GAN’ olov dxpdzAovv 
emipadov ex xeparys Tob dvOowmov xabdmep Ev BuIA Seduxdtoc dotH La xopupatov, dp8ovpevys 
nepi abtd THs Wuxfis &véyov ğoov draxovet xal od xpatetrat Tolç náðeo. TA pèv odv ÜTOBPÜYLOV 
¿v TH TWMATL pepópevov buy A€yeTat’ TO SE põopåç Asıplev ol MOMol voüv xaAodvtEs tvtTòç 
elvat voyiğovaıv abtév. Text and translation from Phillip H. De Lacy and Benedict Einarson, 
Plutarch: Moralia, vol. 7 (Loeb Classicalal Library. Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959), 470-471. 

37 Plutarch, On the Sign of Socrates 592. 

38 O Aristotle, On the Soul 111.4.429a18. For Plotinus on similar ideas of the need to become 
disentangled from matter, see Dillon, “An Ethic’, 320-322. 
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The words g1k@n/eine are used for representations of heavenly existence, and 
these images are only accessible to pneumatics and partly to the psychic peo- 
ple (via the pneumatics) who first recognize the Savior (84:23-35, 104:18—20). 
TriTrac portrays a worldview where exalted people with access to pneumatic 
substance retain contact with the divine more immediately while others have 
to struggle and rely on help. Thus, there is an important difference between 
the way pneumatics and psychics retain their understanding. The psychic 
people are taught and imitate the behavior of those who are good while the 
pneumatics react instinctually to the good. The material people, on the other 
hand, are slaves to passion and their bodily senses. From this perspective, the 
pneumatics are experts in moral questions while the psychics are more firmly 
embedded in worldly affairs than in the finer questions of ethics. The psychic 
substance is connected to a middle position, and is associated with attributes 
such as honor and lust for command; yet psychics are not totally controlled by 
passions of the body, which is the lot of material peoples. 

It is the configuration of the substances within one that determines 
one’s nature: whether one is a “blended” pneumatic person who can discern 
the divine instinctively and act as a teacher; a psychic who is more closely 
entangled with matter and in need of becoming unmixed and shown how to 
act; or a material person deeply mixed into the bodily aspect of existence and 
prone to passions. But what determines the composition of substances of each 
person? Let us now examine the tripartite anthropology from the perspec- 
tive of a theory that restricts human choice and comment on the difference 
between pneumatic and psychic people. 


4 Restricted Choice in Practice 


As argued in Chapter 3, TriTrac rejects the doctrine of free will. Resembling how 
Stoics understood free will, TriTrac maintains that it is only viable for perfect 
beings. Contrary to the Stoics, however, TriTrac denies free will (abte€ovatov) in 
the world and restricts it to the Pleroma where there does not exist any matter, 
impressions, or passions. In TriTrac it is one’s proairesis, one’s faculty of choice 
(Tnpoaıpecıc), which determines the ability to assent to the Savior, which also 
determines a person’s moral worth. Proairesis is determined by the composi- 
tion of each person, which then also decides what impressions a person as- 
sents to. Everything happens according to “the will of the Father” (noy@mae 
MMT) (76:36-37), even the fall of the Logos, which instigated creation. The 
Logos’ organization happened in accordance with God’s providence (107:22). 
Material people are lost while pneumatics have a naturally good proairesis 
and assent to the Savior immediately. The psychics, however, need assistance. 
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They are able to recognize the Savior because we read that the Logos placed in 
them a proairesis prone to seek and pray to the Father (83:18-21). We read that 
the psychic humans are saved if they work together with the ones with a good 
proairesis and if they are willing to abandon falsehood: 


And those who were brought forth from the desire of lust for command— 
because they have the seed of lust for command inside them—will 
receive the reward of good things, they who have worked together with 
those who have the good proairesis, provided they, in opinion and will, 
abandon the desire for vain temporary glory.39 


Even though TriTrac rejects free will in the world, there still seems to be room 
for some degree of choice for the psychics, or rather, in the terms of the an- 
thropology presented in TriTrac: the composition of those people called the 
psychics make them susceptible to both matter and pneuma. The nature of 
the psychics “is double, in accordance with its determination for both good and 
evil”49 Psychics have to prove their worth by not acting on temporary glory, 
that is, by not falling prey to false impressions. This doctrine, that one’s moral 
worth depended on the impressions to which the mind assented, was adopted 
by many Christians, like Origen and Clement, as well as those behind TriTrac. 
While Clement and Origen used the theory of assent to emphasize a capac- 
ity for free choice, TriTrac rather emphasizes that it is one’s composition that 
determines assent, and that one needs teaching and guidance from one’s peers 
in acting on good principles. For Origen and Clement, the term proairesis is 
not used as in TriTrac, as something other than a self-determining will.“ They 
maintained that all people possessed a self-determining («0Teğoüarov) will or 
choice (mpoaipects), which we have seen does not fit TriTrac. In TriTrac, salva- 
tion and knowledge are not presented as things that can be chosen, only grant- 
ed by God, and God did this by arranging each person’s composition. However, 
even though one could not influence the basic principles of existence, like the 
composition of one’s physical makeup, which determined access to knowledge, 


39 131:22—34: AYD NEEL ENTAYNTOY ABA PN TEGIEMOYMIA NTE TMNTMAELOYEP CaeNE’ 
€YNTEY MMEY MMICITE’ NPHTOY ETE TEE] TE TM<N>TMAEIOYE? CAPNE CENAXI 
NTQBBID" NNIMETNANOYOY NGI Nadel ENTACP 2WB MN Nadel ETEYNTEY MMEY 
NTMPOAIPECIC’ NNITIETNANOYOY EYGAP ENEY ENN OYTNDMH NCEOYOME' AKWE NCWOY 
NTMNTMAEIEAYOY ETMOYEIT. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

40 19:23-24: G2ATPE’ KATA MEYTMA) AMATACON MN TIKAKON. 

41 For example, On First Principles 111.1.24; Stromata 1.27. For an overview of how mpoaipecic 
is used in patristic literature, and for further references to Origen and Clement, see 
Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1133-1134. 
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the psychics and pneumatics could still improve their moral standing, improve 
their character (proairesis). In the above passage the psychics are told to work 
together with the pneumatics (those who have a good proairesis). The psychics 
must abandon what are described as the emotions with which they are espe- 
cially afflicted: vain temporal ambition and striving to accumulate transitory 
honor and glory (more on these afflictions in Chapter 6). Note here that the 
technical term for free will, the term that is applied for the will of the Aeons in 
the Pleroma, adteEovctov, is not used for the psychics (as in ExcTheod). TriTrac 
makes a distinction between free will (always being able to choose the good), 
and the ability to choose to follow those who are gifted with a good proaire- 
sis, that is, being able to give up worldly ambition and instead listen to the 
expertise of one’s moral betters. In this way TriTrac emphasizes the limita- 
tions of what humans can control. The doctrine of free will was a rare stance 
taken in the ethics of antiquity before Christians like Justin, Irenaeus, and then 
Origen began to advance it. TriTrac is much more traditional in maintaining 
that there were certain things humans just could not control, things that were 
fundamental to one’s moral ability, such as the constitution of one’s bodily and 
cognitive make up, and the mixture between material, psychic, and pneumatic 
substance. Thus, some people could influence their character, but this does not 
mean that they could change their nature. 

Rather than exhibiting what Irenaeus claimed about Valentinian disinter- 
est in ethical questions, from a sociological perspective, the worldview we 
encounter in TriTrac—where human choice is restricted—would have had 
great potential to generate the opposite result. Because there was no way one 
could always choose the good, the best that psychics could do was to listen to 
their moral superiors and act the part that was prescribed, as if they indeed 
had the right composition to do good. The psychic people were obliged, in fine 
Calvinist manner, to act the way people did who were unmixed from matter 
and, in that way, prove they had been chosen for salvation by being good sub- 
ordinates to the pneumatics. People sunk into materiality and passion were 
controlled by their bodily senses and thus naturally acted on false impressions, 
that is, they were lost people. The pneumatics—who had access to a higher 
reality by virtue of being in tune with their pneumatic substance rather than 
their body—could see the higher order of reality and would thus naturally act 
on the good. 

The psychics were, as Plutarch would have put it, like floating corks on the 
water, bobbing up and down in between matter and intellect. It was the pneu- 
matics’ task to provide the psychic people with guidance and it is obvious that 
TriTrac is concerned with the fate of the psychic people. This is made clear for 
example in a passage at the end of the text: 
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as it is fitting to say, nonetheless, on the matter of those of the Calling 
(psychic people)—for those of the right are so named—it is necessary 
for us to return once again to them and it is not profitable for us to forget 
them.* 


It is unclear if TriTrac was written from the point of view of the pneumatics 
or if the first-person plural is used here as an authorial plural (a topic I discuss 
in the next chapter more thoroughly). The need to discuss the salvation of the 
psychics is mentioned again one page later: “it is fitting that we say what we 
mentioned previously about the salvation of all those of the right”13 A few 
lines later, we read about the relation between different psychics as well: 


For they (the psychics) will receive the vision more and more by nature 
and not only by a little word, so as to believe, only through a voice, that 
this is the way it is, that the restoration to that which used to be is a unity. 
Even if some are exalted because of the oikonomia, since they have been 
appointed as causes of the things which have come into being, since they 
as natural forces are more active.*+ 


Some are naturally exalted while others retain lower positions in life. Much of 
this is similar to the way the Stoics imagined the relation between the perfect 
sage and his student. The sage did everything effortlessly.*5 Seneca called the 
people who were on the path of moral progress, but not yet sages, proficiens.16 
The way you progressed was, according to Seneca, determined by your natural 
abilities, “to our natural gifts and by great and unceasing application to study”17 
Just like TriTrac seems to do, Stoics like Epictetus maintained that a good char- 
acter (proairesis) comes from acting on the impressions that lead to the good 


42 1301-9: ATPNXOOC NOE ETEME A'X00C NAEl NAE POY ed’ TIPA' NNA MTMeNe’ TEEL 
TAP Me MpHTE’ ETOYMOYTE’ ANIOYNEM HÜMAG OYANATKAIO(N) GE ne’ AaTPHOY{2}@e" 
ATOOTNE’ AGE APAYOY AYD YP WEY EN ATMTNP MOYMEYE. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

43 — 132:7-9: eMleTEMAE ME ATPNXOY' MMENTANP DPİ NXOO4' NAE MOYXacITE’ NAE 
NIOYNeM. 

44 1331-1: CENAXI TINEY Nap’ NEOYO NEOYO PNN OYPYCIC ENN OYMEXE MHM'OYAEETY EN 
ATPOYNACTE’ OYACETA PİTN OYCMH’ XE NEEL Tle TIPHTE* ETAVOOTI XE OYEIE NOYWT" AE’ 
TATIOKATACTACIC APOYN ATETENEYMOON' KAN’ EYN PAGINE XACE ETBE TOIKONOMIA’ 
&AYKAYE' NAcloe’ NNETAG@OME EYP LOYE ENEPTIdA EPNPYCIKH NE. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

45 This is skillfully discussed in Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 128-130. 

46 This is discussed by Seneca in Epistle 75. 

47 Seneca, Epistles 75.15. 
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and that this had to be demonstrated in action.*® Seneca wrote that once you 
have knowledge, “it is not sufficient merely to commit these things to mem- 
ory, like other matters; they must be practically tested”49 The proficiens who 
did not have sound mastery of moral questions should, Seneca makes clear, 
emulate and listen to their moral superiors.5° This comes very close to the way 
psychics are described in TriTrac. Those who did not excel in moral questions 
should emulate those who did, while those who had the ability should (and 
automatically did) devote themselves to moral questions and teach others. In 
TriTrac it is stated that the pneumatics were put on the earth so that “they 
might experience the evil things and might train themselves in them”! 

Stoics were said to have maintained that virtue was a disposition (81&9€a1ç) 
and that there were no degrees to virtue. Either one was virtuous or one was 
not. This understanding of the Stoic message resulted in the caricature by their 
opponents that Stoics did not entertain the possibility of moral progress, that 
all who were not virtuous sages were thought to be unvirtuous fools.52 This is 
reminiscent of the critique Irenaeus leveled at his Valentinian opponents. In 
TriTrac, the term disposition (A1aeccic) is used frequently. It appears 13 times 
in the Nag Hammadi texts overall, out of which 11 are in TriTrac.53 What is 
more, it seems that Ataeecic is used in much the same way some Stoics used 
dik0eatc, as a fixed category rather than a state (&c¢) that could shift from being 
one thing to being something else.5* 


48 On this, see Epictetus, Discourses 1.26.3. For a similar case, see the discussion of Musonius 
Rufus in Thorstensson, Roman Christianity, 41-54. 

49 Seneca, Epistles 75.8. Translation by Richard M. Gummere, in Seneca: Epistles, vol. 2 (Loeb 
Classicalal Library. Cambridge M.A.: Harvard University Press, 1925), 141. 

50 Merely to be in the presence of a superior person, Seneca writes, was beneficial for a 
proficiens, as he himself had personally experienced (Epistle 94). 

51 126:32-34: €YNAX1 tne’ NNITETEAYOY AYD NCEP TYMNAZE' MMAY NEPHİ NPHTOY. 

52 See, for example, Diogenes Laertius, Lives v11.120, 127; Plutarch also criticized Stoics on 
this account, in Progress of Virtues, 75a-f, 77a—b, 449f—450a. For details of Plutarch’s view 
of moral progress, see Richard A. Wright, “Plutarch on Moral Progress’, in Passions and 
Moral Progress in Greco-Roman Thought, ed. John T. Fitzgerald (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2008), 135-150. 

53 5414, 59:2-3, 59:9-10, 63:34, 81:4, 97:13, 118:17—18, 120:7, 121:20, 130:26, 131:19. The other two 
times this term appears in the Nag Hammadi texts are in GosPhil 81:5 and OnOrigWorld 
112:22. 

54 These distinctions belong to the reception of Aristotle’s discussion regarding quality: 
whether the quality of a specific class of thing could intensify or diminish. There were 
three views of Aristotle’s work, according to Middle Platonic interpreters: (1) that mate- 
rial quality as well as the qualified thing could intensify and diminish. A thing could be 
more or less red, for example; (2) one had to separate the quality and the qualified thing. 
The qualified thing could intensify and diminish but not the quality that qualifies. The 
quality red was constant even though some things could be more or less red; (3) some 
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The term disposition (A41a9€c1c) is chiefly used in TriTrac for the attributes 
of the Father and Son and the Aeons. We read that God is “unchanging” 
(QBBIAIT EN) (52:21-22), so it is not that strange that his attributes would most 
likely also be constant.55 The other times we encounter the term alaeecic is 
to designate the three natures of the Logos: matter, psyché, and pneuma 
(118:14—28) and “goodness” (NANOYOY) that is found in the psychic powers and 
people and the pneumatics (120:7-8, 121:20—21, 130:19, 131:19). We read that the 
material powers are just an imitation of the disposition of what is from above.56 

The way TriTrac employs the term disposition reinforces the view that we 
are indeed dealing with a deterministic system. The three categories of ma- 
terial, psychic, and pneumatic are described as dispositions; either you had a 
good disposition (pneumatic person), or a bad disposition (material), or you 
had a disposition that was able to imitate the good (psychics). Again, some 
people could influence their proairesis, but it was not possible to change the 
nature of one’s disposition. People could not decide to be born prone to be 
guided by material, psychic, or pneumatic substance, just as they did not have 
the ability always to choose the good (i.e. there was no free will). This was pre- 
ordained in the organization of the Logos. Because the pneumatics are not 
described as possessing complete self-determination (adteEotctov)—a state 
only applicable to the Aeons in the Pleroma where there is not matter—they 
are not perfectly aligned with the will of God. Rather, they are exposed to mat- 
ter and evil throughout their life in the body—in fact, we read, that is the very 
reason for their existence.” The pneumatics are, nevertheless, known by the 
good disposition of their character (proairesis) and thus have natural affinities 
for moral behavior; because they lack a will that is self-determining, however, 
they would probably not have been open to the same criticism as the Stoics: 


qualities could change into different states (&1¢), others stayed constant and always kept 
their disposition (81.&8e01ç). Stoics were identified as maintaining that virtue was a disposi- 
tion that did not fluctuate. For more on the way Stoics were portrayed by their contempo- 
raries, and for a view of the way quality could be interpreted in ancient time, see Katerina 
lerodiakonou, “How Feasible is the Stoic Conception of Eudaimonia?’”, in The Quest for the 
Good Life: Ancient Philosophers on Happiness, eds. Øyvind Rabbis et al. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), 183-196. 

55 54:14, 59:2-3, 59:9-10, 63:34. 

56 The material powers are the “imitation of the disposition’ ([(nT]ANTN NtAtacecic) of the 
existence above in the Pleroma (80:37—81:8), while the psychic powers are of the disposi- 
tion of the good (see 121:20-21, 130:19). The only other time the term is used is to designate 
the categories “prayer” (N@QAHA) and “appeal” (ticanctt) (9712-14). 

57 Weread that the pneumatics have come to earth in order to “they might experience the 
evil things and might train themselves in them” (€ynaxı tre’ NNITIETEAYOY AYD Ncep 
TYMNAZE' HMAY) (126:32—34). 
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that a moral person could never act erroneously. From a sociological perspec- 
tive, as we further see below, the anthropological theory of TriTrac would have 
allowed for variation in human behavior, even within the categories, and even 
though the categories were fixed. There would have been ample opportunity to 
prove that you belonged to one of the two saved groups of people, which could 
only have been done by demonstrating that you did indeed possess the dispo- 
sition of goodness, to demonstrate your belonging to either class of humans 
through your actions. As we read on page 108: “Each of the three essential kinds 
is known by its fruit”58 Let us now explore in greater depth the sociological 
ramifications of TriTrac's anthropological theory. 


5 Fixed, Fluid, or in Flux? The Advantages of a Fixed Anthropology 


Does the deterministic stance adopted in TriTrac mean that a person could 
move between the three ethical categories? How could you tell if a person was 
fated to be a pneumatic, psychic, or material? The only way to tell what class 
of human a person belonged to would have been through the person’s actions 
and behavior, which to a large extent would have been determined by the 
position the person had within society and within the group. As the text makes 
clear, the pneumatics are the leaders of the community and the teachers. The 
other members are psychics; they help the pneumatics, sing hymns, and act as 
servants to the pneumatics (120:8-14, 121:30—37, 135:3—10, 135:25-29). Everyone 
outside these categories is a material person ignorant of the Savior. 

A fixed anthropology like the one in TriTrac would most likely have been as 
effective an instigator of moral improvement as one based on the theory of free 
will. The method is clear: one needed to act the part, and as we have seen, both 
of the in-group categories (pneumatic and psychic) are described as involved 
in perpetual ethical formation. The actions of psychics and pneumatics are 
clearly stated: pneumatics teach but also study moral questions. The psychics 
listen and learn. People who do not do these things—that is, the material—are 
lost. TriTrac's tripartite anthropology explains social diversity and at the same 
time facilitates the implementation of moral improvement through a peda- 
gogical system. As is argued in Chapter 6, it also sustains the hierarchy of the 
community while leaving room for members to be involved in everyday life. 

TriTrac’s anthropology has been discussed by several scholars engaged with 
early Christian ethics and identity formation. In her study of early Christian 


58 118:21-23: TOYEle TOYElE NNOYCIA MIMGOMNT NTENOC AâBAA PİTN TIECKAPTIOC EYCOYON 
nuoc. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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attitudes to ethnicity and identity construction, Denise Kimber Buell has 
argued that the “fluidity among the three human gené is central to the text's 
(TriTrac’s) soteriology”59 Benjamin Dunning agrees with Buell while Ismo 
Dunderberg has suggested that TriTrac’s anthropology was partially fixed in 
theory, but would most likely have functioned fluidly in practice.®° Even if this 
is so, this does not mean that all humans have the potentiality to choose which 
of the three substances to follow, neither in theory or practice. Buell argues 
that the anthropology allowed for humans to move in between the catego- 
ries, by changing one’s behavior one could change one’s nature.®! However, as 
the first part of this study made evident, TriTrac presents a theoretical view 
of human cognition and behavior that does not allow one to disregard one’s 
constitution; the human will is strictly limited. Furthermore, the way TriTrac 
describes pneumatics as ethical experts and moral role models devoted to 
training and perfection (positions that likely demanded learning and great dis- 
cipline) makes this category inaccessible to most people, something you could 
not simply chose to become part of, because it presupposed insights into ethics 
and the foundational topics they were based on (as discussed in Part 1). 
Attridge and Pagels have, supported by Buell, argued that the church fathers 
must have “misunderstood” the Christian systems when they accused them 
of being deterministic.52 I would caution against drawing such a conclusion. 
Even though the church fathers did not usually take the time to elaborate on 
how a fixed anthropological system would actually sustain a viable ethical sys- 
tem—just as the Stoics’ opponents seldom took the time to explain how Stoics’ 
theories of causal determinism worked with their ethical outlook before reject- 
ing them as unviable and unethical—it does not mean that they could not or 


59 Buell, Why This New Race, 126. 

60 Dunning, “Tripartite Anthropologies’, 185-186. Dunderberg understands the anthropol- 
ogy as not entirely fixed. This is due to the text’s description of the Hebrews as people who 
are psychics but who seem to have pneumatic ability, since they predict the Savior's ap- 
pearance. However, in light of TriTrac’s epistemology and ontology, which presents psy- 
chic substance as retaining partial knowledge, the Hebrews can indeed be understood as 
psychic people. Dunderberg reads this passage in light of the statement that each person 
is a mixture until the Savior comes, pointing out that there was obviously already a sepa- 
ration between Greeks and Hebrews before the Savior’s appearance. However, this does 
not mean that the system is not deterministic, only that there were no pneumatic people 
before the Savior’s appearance, only partial knowledge, via the psychics’ ability to retain 
partial understanding. Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 142. 

61 Buell, Why This New Race, 127-128. I do, however, agree with Buell that Valentinians in 
general cannot be described as determinists. 

62 Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, in Notes, 446; Buell, Why This New Race, 
127-128. 
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did not work as ethical systems. The accusation of determinism may have been 
polemically effective, but it should not be reduced to a mere rhetorical 
invention. 

TriTrac is an example, in my opinion, of a fixed Christian anthropological 
system that would have been a highly effective alternative to systems based on 
the doctrine of free will, and other systems with an openly fluid anthropology.® 
Furthermore, a fixed anthropology would not necessarily have meant that so- 
cial mobility was harder to explain, on the contrary.®* As stated above, I agree 
there would have been a certain degree of fluidity. It is conceivable that people 
left or that new people arrived, but this could easily have been explained by re- 
ferring to the discovery of their true identity (more on this shortly). One could 
not simply choose one’s position in the group; indeed, in what society can a 
person do that? I argue that the fixed theory would, in fact, have had many 
advantages. There are a number of social circumstances that a fixed theory 
would have explained effectively, such as rigidity in social and economical mo- 
bility. Persecution is another example, which is possibly indicated on pages 
121-122 of TriTrac.®> Only people unable to recognize truth would reject it, and 
furthermore persecute people who spread it. Social injustice and the varying 
degrees of education in ancient society would also have been effectively ex- 
plained with a fixed theory. There is a great emphasis on teaching and learning 
throughout TriTrac, which is also made clear in the differences between the 
categories in the tripartite anthropology. The reason that not all have the same 
abilities—or indeed opportunities—could be easily explained by pointing to 
a fixed anthropology. A system that imagined that all humans could at any 
time recognize truth and choose the good, leading to a happy and ultimately 
eternal life, has the disadvantage of having to explain why people continuous- 
ly acted against their own best interest. Another set of social circumstances 
that a fixed theory would have easily explained (while a fluid theory again 


63 Thus, I am more in line with Einar Thomassen’s interpretation that ‘Valentinians’ would 
have answered, if accused of determinism, that nature was connected to action, that one 
showed one’s nature through one’s actions. Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 428-429. Buell 
seems to reject this notion (Buell, Why This New Race, 128). 

64 As Williams has noted concerning recruitment: “if a particular religious group held to a 
rigidly deterministic doctrine of salvation, this would not in principle rule out the group’s 
engagement in a vigorous program of recruitment. Those successfully converted might 
simply be regarded by the group as individuals predestined to salvation, while those com- 
pletely refusing recruitment could be considered destined for destruction ... every person 
newly contacted might be a potential member of the saved” (Williams, Rethinking, 208). 

65 Here we read that the church and the members that it is made up of have suffered, and 
that it is the obligation of the psychic to share in this suffering. We also read that there are 
people who hate the church, are jealous and persecute it. 
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has some drawbacks)9© occurs in times of schism, dropout of members, and 
exclusion—all challenges which most groups suffer on occasion. Unexpected 
conflicts would easily have been explained by reference to a fixed anthropolo- 
gy. If a person with a high position within the group suddenly decided to leave 
or if a schism occurred wherein people considered pneumatics were excluded, 
it would have been explained by claiming that they must have been material 
people all along. So, even though people were probably coming and going, as 
in all groups, a fixed theory would have been proficient in many ways from a 
sociological perspective.57 

Thus, even though the anthropology is fixed in theory, it would have worked 
to explain social movement as well.68 In order to illuminate this further, we 
can imagine a third social classification: that of being in flux. It would likely 
have been difficult to firmly place young and new members into one of the 
two categories. The status of young and new members could have been unde- 
cided, and possibly changed more easily, until their real and fixed identities 
were actually discovered (or rather re-discovered).59 Thus, the anthropology 
was fixed in theory: one was born a pneumatic, psychic, or a material person; 
but it would partly have been fluid and in flux in practice: that is, allowing for 
additions and changes in the group, modifications that would have been ex- 
plained with reference to a fixed theory. Thus, we are not dealing with a system 
where the goal is for all humans to develop into pneumatics. Each category of 
humans have an important role to play. Without the psychic people the pneu- 
matics would not be able to do their work, and for this they are rewarded. The 
psychics are not encouraged to become pneumatics, rather they are encour- 
aged to support the pneumatics and follow their example and the pneumatics 


66 For example, it would not have been easy to explain why a person would choose damna- 
tion before salvation. 

67 Itis important to note that I am not arguing that a determinist theory is better or more 
effective overall, only that it would have worked just as efficiently as the basis on which to 
build a social and ethical model. 

68 This has previously been suggested by Alexander Kocar. See Kocar, “Humanity”, 220, 
where Kocar argues in much the same way as I do here, that soteriological fixity does not 
negate social mobility. 

69 One could argue that the pneumatics, being in possession of a good proairesis, would 
have had no trouble in recognizing a fellow pneumatic and would not have made 
mistakes. However, as I have argued above, contrary to Stoic presentations of a good 
proairesis as a completely free proairesis that could not act contrary to the good, TriTrac 
restricts complete freedom to the Pleroma. Thus, the work allows for mistakes to be made 
by pneumatics whose proairesis, even though it is good, is restricted by life in materiality, 
exposed to passion and false impressions. 
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in tum are encouraged to take care of the psychics (this is developed further in 
the next two chapters). 

But how would a fixed anthropology encourage ethical behavior? As Max 
Weber already argued at the beginning of the twentieth century, a predeter- 
mined anthropology could be very effective in building up and implement- 
ing a particular range of ethical behavior, because the only way to be sure you 
were part of God's chosen people was to act the part associated with a saved 
person.”9 The deterministic system found in TriTrac would have worked so- 
cially like any non-deterministic system: the individual creates/gains his or her 
identity in relation to the other members of the group as well as in negotiation 
with the larger society wherein the group functions. The importance of acting 
the part was great in ancient society, especially in Roman culture, where much 
stock was placed on how a person carried themselves, with strict ideals for 
different social classes, including everything from dress and speech to manner 
of walking.” Social mobility was difficult, which a fixed system would reflect 
well. However, it would not necessarily have denied it. Unexpected social 
mobility could also easily have been explained with reference to the fixity of a 
deterministic anthropology. 

In order to visualize how the fixed system would have worked in TriTrac we 
must view it in light of how the text describes the different roles (at least for 
the two in-group categories). As we have seen, the way TriTrac presents human 
nature allows for moral development for both pneumatics and psychics; in 
other words, different people had different sets of standards they were expect- 
ed to maintain. Pneumatics, due to the disposition of their good proairesis, 
were expected to behave as moral examples. The psychics, having the ability to 
retain partial knowledge and also due to their proairesis, which was disposed 
toward both good and bad choices, needed to assent to the Savior, disregard 
passions, and follow the lead of pneumatics in order to be saved. Note that this 
psychic ambiguity is not to be confused with free choice, which, I have argued, 
TriTrac defines as always doing the good. In the next two chapters, we explore 
in more depth the nature of these two categories and the group dynamic be- 
hind TriTrac. We read that pneumatics should act as teachers. How could this 


70 Among early Protestants, this was demonstrated by success in business and commerce. 
Thus Weber argues that Protestant ethics resulted in the emergence of capitalism. See 
Weber, Protestant Ethics. 

7ı Theories were developed to study and analyze a person's gait (incessus); how a person 
moved could reveal everything from gender and social standing to personal character- 
istics. See, for example, Timothy M. O’Sullivan, Walking in Roman Culture (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), which is devoted to the importance of appearance, and 
what was communicated through it, in the Roman world. 
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have worked? What did it entail to be a teacher in antiguity? Teacher of what? 
A psychic is described as someone who is driven by the pursuit of honor, but 
who must listen to advice and help pneumatics. What did this entail? From 
the perspective of power dynamics, the social structure favored in TriTrac is in 
clear favor of the pneumatics. Social background would surely have had great 
influence on one’s abilities to be a pneumatic moral expert—which would 
likely have demanded strenuous and expensive education. 


6 Conclusions 


The tripartite anthropology in TriTrac is a representation of an early Christian 
deterministic system. We are not dealing with hard determinism; there is room 
for personal improvement. In fact, moral improvement is an integral compo- 
nent in the nature of both the in-group categories: psychic and pneumatic. The 
pneumatics are told to gain expertise of good and evil, and the psychics should 
learn from the pneumatics. Thus, the rejection of the concept of free will and 
the fixity of the tripartite anthropology would not have led to an indifference 
to ethical questions.’? The logic of this is confirmed ontologically and episte- 
mologically: only pneuma and psyché reflect true knowledge (the psyché only 
partially, compared to pneuma). The social dynamics also gain support from 
the specific theory of passions and cognition presented in the detailed cos- 
mogony in the first part of TriTrac: the two in-categories are fixed but support 
one another, just as the emotive part supports the logical part in making deci- 
sions leading to the benefit of the whole. 

As we have seen, it was not at all uncommon to envision an anthropology 
divided into three classes of humans defined by their relation to the compo- 
sition of their bodily and mental make-up. Both Philo and Plutarch describe 
similar anthropologies to the one we find in TriTrac. However, TriTrac presents 
the three human categories as Stoic dispositions, categories that did not allow 
for the conversion from one to another. Yet, even though one could not change 
one’s nature, one could nevertheless improve within one’s category. The fixed 
theory would not have negated social mobility. For example, if a person previ- 
ously thought to have been material joined the group, it could easily be ex- 
plained that it was at that point of conversion that this person’s true nature 
was discovered. The same argument works for member dropout or changes 
within the group. 


72  Bobzien, “Stoic Concept” 71-89. 


CHAPTER 5 


School or Church? Teaching, Learning, and the 
Community Structure 


Little attention has been devoted to the social context reflected in TriTrac, 
although, judging from the study so far, it is fair to say that it is a philosophically 
sophisticated text. As discussed in the introduction, some scholars have taken 
the complexity of TriTrac as an indication that the text was directed toward 
philosophically-trained individuals in order to convert them to the particular 
Valentinian theology presented in the text;! but what can really be said of the 
context of the text? Who wrote it and for whom? A notion that is frequently 
employed for the Christians responsible for texts that present a theology like 
that of TriTrac is that they belonged to the ‘School of Valentinus’. As it hap- 
pens, we encounter terms like “school” (literally “a place of receiving teaching” 
OYMA NXICBOD) (123:12) and “school of conduct” (ancug NMO[A]IT1a) (71:22-23) 
in TriTrac. To what do these school allusions refer? And what have scholars 
meant by the term ‘School of Valentinus’? As we established in the previous 
chapter, the oikonomia of the Logos as well as the anthropology seem to be 
structured around pedagogy. What can be said about the roles that teaching 
and learning play in TriTrac? This chapter investigates the social structure of 
the group behind the text, positing that the ‘school-language’ in TriTrac is very 
important for visualizing it. I argue that TriTrac envisions a community struc- 
ture made up of two groups modeled on the pedagogic relationship between 
pneumatic and psychic members. The chapter concludes with a discussion of 
the accuracy of the term ‘School of Valentinus’. 


ı Perkins, “Logos”, 388; Berno, “Rethinking Valentinianism’, 342, n33. There are important and 
recognizable similarities between the protology of TriTrac and the metaphysics of important 
philosophical schools of thought: the Middle Platonism of Numenius and Alcinous, for ex- 
ample. Numenius and Alcinous maintained that the intellect of the highest unknowable god 
produced from contemplation of its own self intellectual beings equivalent to his thoughts; 
these were connected with each other as well as integrated with and residing within god’s 
mind. This closely resembles how the Aeons are portrayed in TriTrac. Furthermore, Alcinous 
and Numenius did not view the highest god as the creator god but attributed material cre- 
ation to a second god. However, TriTrac’s strong monotheism is somewhat unlike Middle 
Platonic systems in general. For a more detailed description of the Platonic background of 
TriTrac see Kenney, “The Platonism’, 187—206; Perkins, “Logos” 379-396. 
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1 On the Community Structure behind TriTrac in Light of the 
Term “Church” 


There are different opinions among scholars as to how the community rep- 
resented in TriTrac should be understood. Understandably, the community 
behind the text has been associated with the term “the church” (TekkAHCla) 
in the text. There are basically two views on TriTrac's community structure, 
represented by the two parties who have made the most systematic studies of 
the text. Attridge and Pagels have suggested that the psychics and the pneu- 
matics together make up a community represented by the church on earth.” 
Thomassen, on the other hand, has maintained that the community behind 
TriTrac is only made up of pneumatics, because “the church” refers only to 
pneumatics. Thomassen views the psychics as non-Christian helpers of the 
church, or a group of people who are friends of Christians but not yet initiated 
into the church. Thomassen writes that once you were baptized you became a 
pneumatic.? Attridge and Pagels also see the categories as fluid but include the 
psychics as members of the church.* 

I suggest that the main reason for the different views as to who was includ- 
ed in the community lies in the clash between the way the term éxxAyoia is 
used in TriTrac and the connotations that the term “church” often brings with 
it today: the members of a particular Christian community. What éxxAnoia 
refers to in the first three centuries is a debated topic, but one thing is clear: it 
is used in many different ways and refers to many different group structures.5 
I argue that in TriTrac éxxAycia is not used as a term for the community of 
Christians who as a group partook in ritual, teaching and formation, but, rath- 
er, refers to a group within a larger assembly, to those who made up “the body 
of Christ” who will receive a higher order of salvation in the end-time. The idea 
that there were people who received higher and lower orders of salvation was 
not unique during the first centuries.5 So, how exactly is the term “the church” 
utilized in TriTrac? 


2 See, for example, Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate”, in Notes, 456-457. 
Thomassen, “Saved by Nature”, 148-149. Schenke adopts a similar view, see Schenke, 
“Tractatus Tripartitus”, 36-38. 

4 Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, in Notes, 456-457; see also Dunderberg, Beyond 
Gnosticism, 161-188, who uses the term “Church” for the community of the text which seems 
to include the psychics. 

5 See Ralph J. Korner, The Origin and Meaning of Ekklēsia in the Early Jesus Movement (Leiden: 
Brill, 2017); J. Y. Campbell, “The Origin and Meaning of the Christian Use of the Word 
EKKAHYIA", Journal of Theological Studies 49 (1948): 130-142. 

6 See, for example, Clement, Stromata vi1.2.9; Origen, On First Principles 11.10.2; Jerome, 
Against Jovinianus 11.23. For a study on early Christian ideas on different levels of salvation 
and reward, see Kocar, “In Heaven’. 
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The word éxxAycia appears 15 times throughout TriTrac,’ first appearing as 
a term for the third part of the Father, the collective of Aeons (57:34, 58:30, 
59:2). It is then used to refer to the collective of pneumatic powers that the 
Logos creates as the Savior appears to him while he is distressed, the group 
that, outside the Pleroma, best reflects the members in the heavenly Church 
(94:21, 97:6-7). In the latter part of the text, dealing with humanity, the term 
éxxAnata appears in different contexts. The long passage describing the three 
different types of people, their reaction to the Savior, and their subsequent 
fate (118:14-122:12), ends with mentioning the church twice. We read that some 
people react instinctually to the Savior's appearance on earth (the pneumat- 
ics), some hesitate (the psychics), and some reject him (the material). The psy- 
chics will be given salvation, but only if they “assent to the Lord” and “do what 
is good for the church”.® The very last part of the text also mentions that the 
work of the psychics should benefit “the church” and that they will be reward- 
ed in the end (135:26, 137:13—14). These passages do not clearly indicate whether 
the psychics are part of “the church” or not. However, in another passage it 
is stated clearly that those whom the psychics should help are the pneumat- 
ics, because the psychics “were entrusted with the services which benefit the 
elect” (AYN2@0YTOY ANIGM@e ETelpe MMETNANOYY NNICODTT) (135:4-6). 
“The elect” (NicwTrt) refers to the pneumatics. In light of Pauline theology, 
it becomes understandable why “the church” solely refers to the pneumat- 
ic people. Paul does not necessarily make this restriction, but the church is 
referred to as the body of the Savior.9 In TriTrac, however, it is clear that it 
is the pneumatic people who make up the body of the Savior. This is stated in 
the following way: “When his (the Savior’s) head appeared, it (the pneumatic 
substance) hastened to him immediately, it immediately became a body to his 
head”. Furthermore, we read of the pneumatics that “they share body and 
essence with the Savior” (OYa)BHP’ NCDMA AE AYD OYO)BHP NNOYCIA TE MN 
TICWTHpP’) (122:14-15) and that the Savior came especially for them (122:12-17): 
he gave himself for “us in the flesh, who are his church” (anan èN capz ETOEI 
NNEKKAHCIA NTE) (125:4-5).11 The members of the church needed to come to 


7 57:34, 58:30, 59:2, 94:21, 97:6—7, 121:31—36, 122:7—30, 123:18, 125:5, 135:26, 136:13. 

8 “... After they assent to the Lord... and remember what is good for the church” (MNNca 
TPOY?POMONOTI MILXACIC AY MIMECYE’ MNETANIT’ ATEKKAHCIA) (121:29—38). Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. This passage refers to the “right ones” (NLOYNEM), 
which is a term used for the psychics in TriTrac. 

9 See 1 Cor 12:12-13; Eph 4:4-15; and also Col 1:18, 2:14, 2:19. 

10 ~—:118:33-35: NTAPeTeqatie’ OYMWNE ABAA AGMIMT APOYN apaq CEPHTU' AYDI 
NNOYCOMA' CEPHTĞ NTegane. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

11 Oo Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. This is not the only passage that 
indicates that the text is written from the perspective of the pneumatics, see also 


132:30—133:14. 
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the cosmos in order to receive the restoration (123:12—18). These passages, read 
in light of Pauline theology, indicate that “the church” refers to the pneumatics 
on earth, “the elect” whom the psychics are told to help in exchange for salva- 
tion and eternal life. This also fits the internal logic of TriTrac, because the 
term “the church” is used to refer to the pneumatic powers in the Logos’ heaven 
as well as the Aeons in the Pleroma, of whom the pneumatic substance in the 
cosmos is both a reflection and reintegrated with in the end. 

If the term “church” is restricted to pneumatic people, does this mean that 
the psychic are not Christians, as Thomassen seems to imply? I do not agree 
with Thomassen's reading of the psychics, that they were seen by the pneumat- 
ics as outsiders, as non-Christian “sympathizers”, as Thomassen has expressed 
it.2 There are clear instances where the psychics are portrayed as playing an 
active part in the community life represented in TriTrac: the psychics sing with 
the pneumatics (121:29-38), they are taught by the pneumatics (119:3), and they 
are baptized. We read that the psychics will be saved: 


After they assent to the Lord and the thought of that which is pleasing to 
the church and (sing) the song of those who are humble along with her 
to the full extent possible, in that which is pleasing to do for her, in shar- 
ing in her sufferings and her pains in the manner of those who under- 
stand what is good for the church, they will have a share in her hope.!3 


That &xxAyola is used in a very particular way is also suggested by the term 
“the Man of the Church” (ip@mMe NTEKKAHCIA) (122:30). “The Man of the 
Church”? most likely refers to Christ because we read that this figure 


12 Thomassen, “Saved by Nature?” 148. 

13 (o 121:29-38: MNNCA TPOY2OMOAOTI MNXacIc AYD TIMEEYE MMETANIT’ &İEKKAHCIA 
AYD Mec NNETPBBIHY NMMEC AMETE OYN GOM' MMOOY THPY MMETANIT' aceq 
NEC ATPOYKOINODNI ANECODNE MN NECMKOO? ABAA PİTN TICMAT NNEYTNDMON 
ATINMETNANOYY' XTEKKAHİ Cla EYNAXI NPKOINMNIA EN [Tece]exme. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. This passage reflects the activity of the Aeons in 
the Pleroma, who sing together to please God even if they are on different levels in the 
Pleroma. Thus, I choose to add the word “sing” to highlight that the “assent to the song” 
refers to taking part in the song, i.e. to sing the song together with the pneumatics (the 
church). 

14 Einar Thomassen has also argued that the perfect man is the Savior (see Thomassen, 
Spiritual Seed, 55; Thomassen, Le Traité tripartite, 436-437). Attridge and Elaine Pagels 
argue differently. They view the perfect man and the Man of the Church as references to 
pneumatic members of the community while the term “members” (2NMed0C) refer to the 
psychics. They point out that the “members” need instruction, and this, they write, fits 
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“separated pneuma, psyché, and matter in the oikonomia, from the one who 
thinks he is all alone, for he exists in the all, for he is the all, and he is for them 
all”5 That Christ, who is the embodied church on earth, is called a “Man” fits 
well with how the church in the Pleroma is described, as a “human body, which 
is inseparably divided into members of members, primary members and sub- 
ordinate ones, into big ones and small”16 It would seem that if the church in 
heaven is reflected on earth, there is a hierarchy within the community of 
pneumatics on earth as well. It nevertheless becomes clear that the theology 
of “the church” does not negate the fact that the Savior’s appearance on earth 
saves the psychics as well. We read that “the Man of the Church rejoiced and 
was glad and hoped for it,” i.e., that the psychics would also be given a place 
of salvation (122:12-30). Thus, I suggest that the term ‘church’ is used for the 
inner circle of a larger assembly, for the pneumatics and moral experts within 
a larger group of lay Christians, represented by the psychics. As Ralph Korner’s 
work on the term éxxAyata has shown, early Christians did not necessarily en- 
vision a church to which all Christians belonged. Rather, the term is used to 
refer to a permanent group of Christ-followers.18 The use of the term “church” 
in TriTrac could suggest that the pneumatics were a more stable and close-knit 
group, compared to the larger group which included the psychics but which 
met less frequently. 


the psychics, while the pneumatics receive knowledge immediately (Attridge and Pagels, 
“The Tripartite Tractate’, in Notes, 460-462). However, as seen previously in this study, 
and is explored further below, the pneumatics are also described as coming to earth to 
learn and develop. The passage that follows the mention of the members of the church 
describes the restoration of the Pleroma, which is depicted as a release from the left and 
the right powers, i.e. psyché and matter (see 124:3-7), and thus it would be strange if the 
members of the church that receive salvation are the psychics, the people who need to 
get unmixed. 

15 122:31-35: AMI e MMIN(CYM)a YYXH CODMA EN TOIKONOMIA MMAEl ETMEYE XE NEOYEEI 
NOYDT Me Eqwoorn NEHTY Te’ Nol TPMDME eel ETE NTAG ME TITHPG AYD NTAY 
NTAY THpoy ne. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. See Kasser et al., 
Tractatus Tripartitus: Pars II, 19-20, who also interprets this as a reference to Christ. 

16 7413-18: MMIPHTE NOYCOMA' NpwMe’ EGMHO) PN OYMNTATIMDME' APNMEAOÇ NTE 
2NMENOC ENMEAOCC NMAPTI MN 2N 2acoy aeNnac [N] yuv. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

17 +: 122:28-30: TAEL €YPEME AYD EYPAOYT’ MMOY EYP PEAMIZE MMAY apaq NGI MPdME 
NTeKKAHCId. The psychics are saved and “the place which the Calling (the psychics) 
will have is the Aeon of the likeness, where the Logos has not joined with the Pleroma” 
(MECTOMOC ETNAGMME NEC’ NE TALDN NAE NIZIKMN HMMA’ ETEMMATE TAOTOC’ TOT" 
MNMANPMMa) (122:25-28). Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

18 o Korner, The Origin, 150-262. See also 22-80, which explores the term éxxAygaica in light of 
its relation to Roman associations. 
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In order to expand on what can be said about these two levels of the com- 
munity behind TriTrac, I believe the school language which permeates the text 
is important. Let us tum to this next. 


2 The Cosmos as a “School” in TriTrac and Its Early Christian Context 


We encounter the mention of “a school’, or literally “a place of receiving 
teaching” (oyma NXI CBM) (123:12) in TriTrac 123:12. The passage in question 
discusses the restoration of the Savior’s “members” (NeqMedoc) (123:11—12) 
(also identifies as the church). The Savior who steps down into corporeality 
also needs liberation just like those whom he comes to save.!9 While the Savior 
will “immediately gain knowledge’, we read that the members of Christ: 


... needed a school in the places which are adorned, so that they might 
receive from them the images of the form of the archetypical pattern, 
like a mirror.?° 


The “places which are adorned” is a reference to the cosmos (an expression 
which will be discussed in detail in the next chapter).2! A few pages later the 
cosmos is again described as a place of learning. We read that the pneumat- 
ics were put on earth in order that “they might experience the evil things and 
might train (P TYMNAZE) themselves in them’.22 

TriTrac was not the only text presenting life on earth in terms of an edu- 
cation. This was a common fopos during the first few centuries CE. Plotinus 
maintained that the soul stepped down into corporality as an educational 
exercise,23 as did some Middle Platonists like Numenius, and the same lan- 
guage is found in the Hermetic Poimandres.2* Many Christians maintained 
something similar, for example Origen, and Basil of Caesarea, who saw the 
cosmos as a school for the soul.25 We also encounter this imagery, the cosmos 


19 For more on the doctrine of “mutual participation”, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 
166-187. 

20 12312-15: AYP XplA NNOYMA NXI CBM NEEL ETGOOT epHl EN NTOMOC eT’ TC[e]NacIT 
ATPEYXI EINE ABAA PITOOTOY ANNIZIKDN ANITYMIOC NOAPII MIICMAT' NNOYEEIEN. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

21 Thomassen, Attridge and Pagels come to the same conclusion (Thomassen, Le traité 
tripartite, 437; Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate” in Notes, 464). 

22 126:32-34: €YNAXI tne’ NNIMETeAyOY AYD NCEP TYMNAZE' MMAY NEPHİ NPHTOY. 

23 See Plotinus, Ennead Iv. 

24 Numenius, Fragment 20; Corpus Hermeticum 1.13-14. 

25 Basil, Hexaemeron 1.5; Origen, On First Principles 11.1.6. 
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as a school, in other Valentinian texts. In ValExp (NHC XI, 2) we read that there 
are “pneumatic and carnal” ([mNeyMa]TIKON ne ay Nc[ap]KIKON) (37:26— 
27) things and things that are “heavenly and on the earth” (Tne MN NEeTe1XM 
rkag) (38:31) and that the Demiurge “created for them a place like this and a 
school (oycxonn) like this, for learning and form”26 Here it would seem that 
the cosmos is created as a learning experience. We have reason to revisit the 
question of “form” shortly, when furthering our investigation of TriTrac. Yet if 
the cosmos is a school, who is the teacher? For Christians, it is obvious who 
the ideal teacher on earth would be: Jesus.27 In GosTruth (NHC 1, 3), for ex- 
ample, we read that the Savior appeared in “schools” (Ma NxıcBw) and “spoke 
the word as a teacher” (â4Xx€ mexe Eqoe! NOYCag) (19:18-20). Many early 
Christians carried on with the teaching role they understood Jesus to have in- 
stigated and viewed their Christian doctrines as a culmination of pagan philos- 
ophy, the next level of a natural and logical culmination of human knowledge.”® 
Justin saw his engagement in theological questions as a school of divine 
virtue.?9 Clement of Alexandria spoke of Christianity as the true philosophy 
and Basil and Eusebius described the teaching of Christ as the highest form of 
philosophy.39 

Not only did Christians in the first centuries carry on the language and 
imagery of philosophy but there are also interesting similarities in how early 
Christians congregated and how philosophical movements were organized. 
The evidence from Rome suggests that the earliest Christians were organized 
in small house communities. Peter Lampe suggests that many were explicitly 
organized around a teacher who visited or was visited by other Christians and 
offered instruction on all kinds of topics, as, for example, Justin Martyr had 


26 o 37:25-31:İmneymalTıkoN Ne ayo Nc[Ap]KIKON NNGON TTE MN NETELXM TIKAP. AYTAMIO0 
Ney NOYTOMOC NTMINE [a]yæ oycxoAH NTMINE aelO]YN aycBM ayw a<2>oYNn 
AYMOPDH. However, the devil and evil powers took hold of the cosmos so that God 
(perhaps here referring to the Demiurge) “almost regretted that he created the world” 
(CXGAON AĞPPTHY XE AYCMOONT MMKOC[MOC]) (38:38-39). 

27 See for example Clement, Paedagogus. This is a large scholarly topic, see, for example, 
Pheme Perkins, Jesus as Teacher (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Chris 
Keith, Jesus’ Literacy: Scribal Culture and the Teacher from Galilee (London: T&T Clark, 
2011). 

28 This attitude is, somewhat paradoxically, combined with the view that philosophy leads 
to heresy and false beliefs. However, there is a distinction made between pagan and 
Christian, between atheist and god-fearing philosophy. For more on this, see Karamanolis, 
Philosophy, 29-59. 

29 Justin, Second Apology 2.13; see also Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 8.1—2 where he compares 
Christianity with the other philosophical schools. 

30 Clement, Stromata V1.8, 1.11; Basil, Letter 8; Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica 1.6.56. 
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done.?! A common way of organizing, even among philosophical schools, was 
to create smaller gatherings in the master’s house where lectures were offered, 
sometimes on different levels.32 As recent scholarship has pointed out, these 
organizational forms may have looked a lot like voluntary associations,33 small 
unofficial gatherings where the members formed around, for example, a com- 
mon trade, or a deity or a household.3* Schools depended on wealthy patrons, 
as associations and Christian gatherings also often did.35 

In Alexandria, something that could be called a proper Christian school mi- 
lieu evolved. Eusebius writes that there was a man, Pantenaeus, who was head 
of a school (d18acxaAetov) in Alexandria,’ and Clement and Origen are de- 
picted as carrying on the practice of teaching students “the divine things” (tav 
Qeiwv).3? We do not know much about how these gatherings were organized, 


31 The Martyrdom of Justin 1-2. 

32 Lampe includes some Valentinians in the list of Roman Christians organized in this 
way. Peter Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries 
(London: T&T Clark, 2003), 276-279, 374-380. 

33 See Philip A. Harland, Dynamics of Identity in the World of the Early Christians: Associations, 
Judeans, and Cultural Minorities (New York: T&T Clark, 2009); John Kloppenborg, “Collegia 
and Thiasoi: Issues in Function, Taxonomy and Membership’, in Voluntary Associations in 
the Graeco-Roman World, ed. John S. Kloppenborg and Stephen G. Wilson (London and 
New York: Routledge, 1996), 16-30. See also Robert Louis Wilken, The Christians as the 
Romans Saw Them, 2nd edition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 15-30. For the 
dynamics between the term éxxAygia and Roman associations, see Korner, The Origin, 
22-80. Korner concludes that the term é¢xxAyota would have had political connotations 
for Romans, but that it was not unusual for voluntary associations to adopt political ter- 
minology for their organizational structure. 

34 These are the three most common associations as suggested by Kloppenborg, “Collegia 
and Thiasoi’, 16-30. 

35 Finance, wealth and socio-ecological organization were not topics favored by popular 
philosophers, which probably was one reason most schools did not survive after the 
master’s death. Harland, Dynamics of Identity, 26. However, as Christoph Markschies has 
discussed from the perspective of Christian organizations in Rome, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of philosophical activity in second-century Rome. There 
was, apart from ‘professional’ philosophers who had a curriculum and regular student 
groups, a popular kind of philosophy practiced by ‘parlor’ philosophers, who performed 
in public and at private gatherings. Open lectures were held for the benefit of the in- 
terested. Some of Maximus of Tyre’s lectures and some of Epictetus and Musonius are 
preserved, and they deal with all kinds of philosophical questions in which a well-read 
public would be interested—such as of what goodness and evil consist, where they origi- 
nate, and how one should live one’s life. Christoph Markschies, “Valentinian Gnosticism: 
Toward and Anatomy of a School’, in The Nag Hammadi Library After 50 Years: Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration, eds. Anne McGuire and John Turner 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997), 403-411. 

36 Oo Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History v.10.4. 

37 O Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History V1.15, 21.4, 5.11. 
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and the accuracy of Eusebius’ testimony is a debated topic.38 Yet, as Winrich 
Lohr has pointed out, information about ancient school milieus of this time 
is not only scarce concerning Christian schools. We do not know much about 
how the pagan philosophical schools were organized in the second and third 
centuries either.39 Porphyry’s testimony on the teaching style of Plotinus is 
one exception.?° Gregory Thaumaturgus’ description of Origen's school is one 
of the Christian exceptions.*! It would seem that in Origen’s school there was 
an advanced class and one less advanced. The advanced students taught the 
less advanced and Origen taught the advanced students. Students came and 
listened (or were visited) and were given moral instruction and taught to in- 
terpret the Bible.* Gregory tells us that he was first taught to judge a good 
argument from a bad one, then taught natural sciences, astronomy, geome- 
try, physics, and finally ethics and theology.43 However, we are dealing with a 


38 Oo Annewies van den Hoek. “The ‘Catechetical’ School of Early Christian Alexandria and Its 
Philonic Heritage”, Harvard Theological Review 90:1 (1997): 59-87. 

39 What we have is Porphyry’s descriptions, see next note as well as Winrich Lohr, 
“Christianity as Philosophy: Problems and Perspectives of an Ancient Intellectual Project’, 
Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010): 160-188. 

40 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus. Here Porphyry writes that Plotinus admitted advanced students 
who came to him and wanted to attend his lectures. Plotinus is said to have encouraged 
questions, and some students stayed with him for years, such as Amelius, who Porphyry 
says followed him for several decades. Plotinus also had many companions and friends, 
like poets, senators, rhetoricians, and doctors, who seem to have been more like conversa- 
tion partners that sometimes visited him rather than students who devoted themselves 
wholeheartedly to the study of philosophy. The “school” of Plotinus seems to have been 
made up of a mixture of lectures and debates on different philosophical topics, discus- 
sions of famous works by Plato or Aristotle, as well as debate over contemporary treatises 
and the clarification and composing of treaties in reaction to something they had read. 
However, at this level, there does not seem to have been a clear syllabus that attendees 
were expected to follow, but since Plotinus only admitted talented and advanced students 
to these meetings they seem to have already been well versed in classics such as Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and various contemporary philosophers. In short, Plotinus’s school 
is an example of the last stage of a ‘school milieu’, a place where different topics and phi- 
losophy were developed rather than merely discussed. 

41 Gregory, Panergyric Addressed to Origen. 

42 Roelof van den Broek, “The Christian ‘School’ of Alexandria in the Second and Third 
Centuries”, in Centers of Learning: Learning and Location in Pre-Modern Europe and the 
Near East, eds. Jan Willem Drijvers and Alasdair A. MacDonald (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 39— 
47; Clemens Scholten, “Die alexandrinische Katechetenschule’, Jahrbuch fiir Antike und 
Christentum 38 (1995): 16-37. 

43 For a summary of the curriculum of Gregory at Origen's school see Lohr “Christianity as 
Philosophy’, 165. 
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pre-monastic period; these Christian scholars and pupils were not isolated but 
celebrated mass and communion within a larger community. 

Before we go deeper into Christian organizational forms of the first centu- 
ries, let us bring TriTrac into the discussion. What kind of teaching, according 
to TriTrac, took place in the “school of the cosmos” and can this tell us some- 
thing of the organization of the community reflected in the text or the social 
context of the text? What is meant by the statement that the cosmos contains 
a school that provides members of the community with “images and the form 
of the archetypical pattern” (ANNIZIKN ANITYTIOC NGAP MMCMAT) (123:14— 
16)?45 These things are examined below and I begin by discussing the mention 
of a “school of conduct” among the Aeons. 


3 The “School of Conduct” in the Pleroma and the Gaining of Form 


Before TriTrac expands on the description of the creation of the cosmos and 
human life in it, the structure of the Pleroma and the Aeons’ existence is dis- 
cussed. Here, too, we encounter the mention of a school, more specifically “a 
school of conduct” (0yancuB NnojAlıTıa) (71:22—23). The preceding passage 
portrays the Father creating the Son and the Church, made up of Aeons. The 
Father gives the Aeons a sense of longing for him, but he did not make them 
perfect at once. They have inside them a “love and longing for the perfect, com- 
plete discovery of the Father’.*6 Then we read: 


It is he, [the] Father, who gave root impulses to the Aeons, since they 
are places on the path which leads toward him, like toward a school of 
conduct.17 


44 This is indicated, for example, in the life of Origen, who received critique and was later 
excommunicated because of his work and preaching within the larger Christian commu- 
nity, work he did without being ordained. We are dealing with a period before organized 
monasticism; these intellectual Christians functioned within a larger community of lay 
people. It is also important not to oversimplify the isolation of monastics, who often led 
dynamic and vibrant lives, not simply being secluded in the desert. See James Goehring, 
Ascetics, Society, and the Desert: Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Harrisburg, P.A.: 
Trinity Press International, 1999). 

45 Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

46 —-71:9-11: NNOYMAE1E’ MN OYGNGINE NCE MGINE ETXHK ABAA THP[G] MOT. 

47 — 7118-23: xe NTaq [M]@mT’ neragt nNafa}mopun [NNJoyNe Nnaiwn: EgNTorOc NE 
UmMMaITI[N]] ETMATN mapay UNPHTE qa OYANCHB’ MMO[A] TI. Translation by Attridge 
and Pagels, slightly modified. Here we seem to have a play on words: aforme (impulse) 
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The term ANCHB NTIONITIA, “school of conduct”, does not, to my knowledge, 
appear in any other Coptic text. The Aeons’ lives are described as consisting 
of searching for and worshiping the Father. The term school is used as a meta- 
phor, it would seem, because the term npHTe, “like” is used. The Aeons’ “way of 
life”, which we could translate Mora, is likened to a school life. 

As Philip Harland and others have shown, moAitevpa is a term sometimes 
used for voluntary associations, and as mentioned above, the way voluntary 
assemblies were organized seems to have been close to how early Christians 
gathered, as well as some philosophical schools.*9 This terms, moArteic, 
ToAttevpa, and the verb form moAttetw appear four times in TriTrac. Twice, as 
above, it is used to describe the community life of the Aeons in the Pleroma.59 
The pneumatic substance of the Logos is described as “governed” (pnoniteye) 
by good emotions (97:2), and lastly the term is used when the Son steps down 
on earth together with his angels in order to create a particular “way of life” or 
“conduct” (MoNTEYE) on the earth (125:17). We only encounter the term a few 
times but it does not seem to have the same technical connotations as the term 
“the church’, which is restricted to the pneumatics and the “body of Christ”. 

The Aeons’ “school of conduct” (ancug Nmo[A]tTIa) (71:22-23) is likened 
to “root impulses” (NNApOpMH [NN]OYNE) (71:19-20), a road that leads to the 
Father. Having a root seems to be the same thing as being able to gain form 
(Tynoc). The Father is described as a single being; there is nothing next to 
him. Nor is there an original form outside the Father (53:27). The Father cre- 
ates by himself and from himself, and those he creates are granted form from 
him. The Father shapes himself in a way that allows him to be known. This is 
done through the Son, who is called “the form of the formless” (TmoppH NTE 
maTMmopon) (6613-14). This “first form” ([aja]pm Mpopun) (61:11-12) is then 
extended to the next step in the expansion of the Father, to the Pleroma, “in 


is the result of having morfe (form), which is used to described being from the highest 
realm. 

48 Thomassen has suggested emending moAttela to maideia (Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 
319-320). However, the word matdeia or its derivatives do not occur in the TriTrac, while 
notei and its verb forms moAttevw and moAttedua occur a number of times, mean- 
ing constitution, assembly or the conduct or way of life of citizens in a city (see Lampe, 
A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1113). 

49 These usually included a varied range of people. See Harland, Dynamics of Identity; and 
Kloppenborg, “Collegia and Thiasoi’. 

50 Apart from the passage describing the Aeons’ existence as “places on the path which leads 
toward him, like a school assembly” (eeNTortoc NE mmmaiT[N]] eTMATN Mapaq UNPHTE 
Da OYANCHB' MrofAlıTıa) (71:20-23), the Pleroma as a whole is called a moxrTeyMa 
(59:11-12). 
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order that they might [perceive] who the Father is who exists for them’.>! Thus, 
the Son gives himself to others and this gives them “form’, which is equal to the 
knowledge of the Father. The Aeons do not know the Father completely but 
are described as naturally drawn to him, and this is because the Father supplies 
them with form: 


In order that [they] (the Aeons) might know [what exists] for them, he 
(the Father) graciously [granted] (them) the first form, in order that they 
might [recognize] who the Father is who exists [for them]. Through a 
voice, he gave them the name “Father” proclaiming to them that that 
which exists, exists through that name.5? 


The Aeons are naturally drawn to the Father but at the same time the mention 
of a school of conduct suggests that there is more going on than a natural at- 
traction, that the Aeons' lives include learning and development. So, exactly 
how is the “school of conduct” in the Pleroma—where the members have ac- 
cess to the form—organized? What does this natural attraction to the Father 
look like? 

The activity of the Aeons is expounded upon in the latter part of the first 
sections of the text. The Aeons exist in order to give glory to the Father and this 
is done collectively. Even though they are individuals, they exist as a collective 
entity. They are brought forth “in order that the Father might receive honor from 
each one (of them)” (XeKace E4NAXI ceay ABAA EN MOYESİ MOYEE!) (63:17—18). 
They sing hymns to the Father in gratitude because of his overflowing sweet- 
ness (62:33—64:8). “Through the song” (EN mec) (68:22-23) the Aeons give 
glory to the Father, and as they “glorify him, he returns the glory to those who 
glorify [him]”.5? On account of this, the Aeons “bore fruit through the Father 
for one another’”.5+ They are granted free will and wisdom (74:20-23) and the 


51 6112-13: ATPOYM|ME Ae xe] NIM ne mwT €eTgolor ney]. See also 72:28—73:2. 

52 61:9-17: at[poy]P Noel mmen xe oly nerjlalolorn ney: aqp emar [at NToalpi 
MOpuH ATPOYUİME A€ XE] NIM Tle MOT eT@O[Or ney] TIpen MEN MMT’ aqTee NEY 
2ATN OYCMH ECT 2PAOY NEY XE METAVOOM QOON ABAA PM TIPEN E€TMMEY. Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

53 G6g:1-12:eyTt cay neq’ gapegl.cİcoTM neay’ an eT Tt cay Ne[q]. Here I read cwr as the 
verb “returns”, and not as Attridge and Pagels do, as “hear”. This fits better with what we 
read further on in the text, where the Aeons are described as being perfect because they 
glorify the perfect one (69:36-37). 

54 6918-20: ent[alyt kapnoc MMac aBa) eM Ma@[T]’ ga Noye'phy. This reciprocity be- 
tween the Father and the Aeons is the first and second aspect of the life of the Aeons, 
also called fruit (kapmoc): the Aeons first glorify the Father; then they themselves receive 
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Father wishes them to “help each other” (Ncet TLoo]Tq NNEYepey) (72:17-18). 
There exists a hierarchy among the Aeons and there are different levels in the 
Pleroma, just as there are more and less important parts in a human body. The 
organization among the Aeons is like that in a: 


human body, which is partitioned in an indivisible way into members of 
members, primary members and subordinate ones, big [and] small.55 


The individual Aeons exist in a collective and it is through the collective that 
they are supposed to glorify the Father (69:24-30). However, “there is a limit 
to speech set in the Pleroma, so that they are silent about the incomprehensi- 
bility of the Father”.56 It is also suggested that advanced Aeons are supposed 
to help those lower down but keep quiet about matters that belong to more 
advanced things, like the true nature of the Father (74:29-75:13). The breach 
of this hierarchy is what causes the creation of cosmos, when the Aeon at the 
lowest level attempts to “grasp the incomprehensibility and give glory to it”57 
The Logos attempts to approach the Father “in order to glorify the Father” (aqt 
gay MMT) (76:5-6) but this fails because “he did not have the command” 
(€MnTEg Unolylağ cape) (76:1112). 

The “school of conduct” of the Aeons seems to refer to a collective with the 
clear objective of giving glory to the Father; they have rules of hierarchy that 
include different levels of knowledge with rules surrounding the boundar- 
ies between the levels of knowledge and glorification. This heavenly “school 
of conduct” seems to correlate with the community on earth and the cosmic 
school. Let us return to the cosmic school in TriTrac and investigate this further. 


glorification from the Father, and then “the fruit of the third is glorifications by the will 
(Oymae) of each one of the Aeons” (69:37-39: MKAPTOC AE NTAG MTMa? MAMNT 
2NNGAY NE NTE MOYDME' MTMOYE NOYE NNAIWN). See also 70:4-5. We also read that it is 
through the singing of hymns of glorification and through the power of the oneness with 
him who brought them forth they were “drawn into a blending (0yTwT) and a merging 
(aymoyx6) and unity” (68:23-28). The Aeons are naturally drawn to the Father just like 
someone who smells a sweet “fragrance” and seeks the reason for the sweet smell (72:6-8). 

55 7413-18: MMpHTe NOYCODMA' Npwue’ EGMHO) 2N OYMNTATMMaE’ APNMEAOÇ NTE 
2NMENOC ENMEAOCC NMAPTI MN 2N 2acoy APNNAG e[1] yuv. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. Compare 1 Cor 12 here. 

56 7513-16: OYN OYLOPOC NMEXE' EYKH PM MAHPOYMA' aTİPİOYKAPMOY” MEN ATMNTATE’ 
gaç HMOT. 

57 75318-20: arpegel TololrTü' arego NİMNT'ATP Noi MMac’ qt cay Nec. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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In TriTrac, the cosmos is described as “a place of receiving teaching” (Oyma 
NXICBD) (123:12), of gaining form, and we read that the Savior came down to 
earth because people “need teaching” (€TP xpelâ NCBOY) (116:17—20).58 Let us 
look at the description of creation again, but this time from the perspective of 
the concept “form”, which was so central for gaining knowledge of God in the 
school of conduct of the Pleroma. 

The Logos' initial creation is described as two sides that make war on each 
other, associated with psychic and material substances. The Logos returns to 
his initial stable state on account of the Savior's appearance. After the Savior's 
return, the Logos becomes capable of bringing forth “living images of the living 
persons’ (2N@IKN EYOYANP NAE NIZO ETANZ) (90:31—32).59 Among those pow- 
ers that war against each other, there are those who can be saved (the psychics), 
and the Logos placed before them “beautiful rationality” (mAoroc NTcaeto) so 
that “it might bring them (the psychics) into a form” (XTEPGNTOY AYMOPOHH:) 
(99:6—7).59 When the Logos had “returned to his stability” (entTaqcTaq agoYN 
AMEGCMN) (92:23-24), he established himself in another level of powers made 
of pneumatic substances (93:15-16). The powers in this level had “the form of 
the thing” (ncuat’ Mws) (93:23) that resembles the Pleroma.®! “They are 
forms of maleness, since they are not from the sickness which is femaleness”6? 
When the Demiurge and his helpers create humans they used the substances 
available to them, left and right, material and psychic, “each [of the or]ders 
forming [man in the way] in which it (itself) is”.63 Corporeality is described 


58 In ValExp we also encounter salvation described as gaining “form” and here too the cos- 
mos is called a school. We read that the “seeds of Sophia are incomplete and formless” 
(Ncrmepma [NT]codia ceoe[i]NATX@MK aBafa ay]@ Namopo[oc]) (35:12-13). The cosmos 
is made up of material as well as pneumatic substances. This is why the Demiurge created 
“a place like this and a school like this, for learning and form” (37:28-31). 

59 Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

60 Something similar is the case in InterpKnow where the All (the Pleroma) is described as 
“receiving form” (N[q]x[1] (moJppu) (14:14) when it is fulfilled. 

61 cmart is one of the Coptic equivalents of popgh. See Crum, Coptic, 340b. I do not agree 
with Attridge and Pagels, “The Tripartite Tractate’, 263, who translate McMAT' MWB as 
with “form of matter”. This translation makes it look like the pneumatics are like matter, 
but the opposite is actually true. 

62 9416-17: NECI ETE ENMOPHH NE MMNTPAOYT EENNABAA PH MAMANE EN NE ETE TACI 
Te’ TMNTOPİME. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. Femaleness is in 
TriTrac associated with passion and materiality. See Chapter 2 for a discussion of the 
“sickness of femaleness” and the relation to the Platonic Dyad, the “mother of becoming”. 

63  105:8-10: emoyeel mloyeel N[niTa]rma: eqt MOphu M[MpwmMeE Nee] erqqoorn MMOC- 
Attridge and Pagels do not give any suggestion as to the emendation in the lacuna on line 
g. Here I follow Thomassen’s emendation. Thomassen, Le traité tripartite, 180. 
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as “the sickness (of being) [in ma]ny forms” ([m]@a@ne NTEC ne nrwwe 
len 2a]? NCMOT) (106:8-g). But the Logos controlled the Demiurge and made 
him breathe into the humans the pneumatic substance, too, so that “the 
first human was a mixed formation, and a mixed creation, and a deposit of 
those of the left and those of the right, and a pneumatic rationality”.6* When 
the Savior appears for the second time, this time as a human in the world, the 
pneumatic people immediately recognize him and gain form (18:29-19:16). 
As we saw, the pneumatics make up the body of the Savior and they are associ- 
ated with the term “church”. The psychics, however, hesitated but after being 
“instructed by means of a voice” they “run to him in faith”.55 The materials are 
lost, because they are “darkness” (Keke) (119:10) and they “shun the shining of 
the light” (eqnanaeq aBa: mnppe mnoyacin) (119:10—11). Thus, “the material 
(class) will receive destruction in every way”.66 Those who heed Christ's mes- 
sage will ultimately enjoy the dissolution of “the whole multiplicity of shapes 
and from inequality and change”67 

Here it becomes clear that the psychic powers as well as the psychic humans 
will gain form, and that this is done through teaching and by placing a beauti- 
ful order above them. The cosmic school in this way provides the inhabitants 
with form, similarly to the school of conduct of the Pleroma; however, there 
are also important differences. There is no material or psychic substance in the 
Pleroma, and thus the larger community on earth cannot be a pure reflection 
of the heavens; this is why the term “church” is restricted to the pneumatics. 
What exists in the cosmos is ultimately a pale representation of what is above 
or, rather, the pedagogic tasks in heaven which are restricted to members of 
the church are expanded to include the psychics on earth as well. The cosmic 
system is still intimately tied up with the gaining of “form”, similar to the ae- 
onic school in the Pleroma. The way “form” is presented aligns itself well with 
the epistemology we discussed in Chapter 1, where the pneuma and psyché 
possess image and likeness of the things above and thus can receive salvation. 
The likeness and image corresponds with being able to gain form, and thus 
attain salvation. This takes place through the Savior, “the form of the form- 
less”. However, there is a hierarchy in the way pneumatic and psychic retain 
form, just as there is a hierarchy between the way pneumatic image and the 


64 10618-22: XE Majaph AE NPMME’ OYMAACMA TIE EGTHE Me’ AYW OYTCE'NO TIE E4THE NE“ 
AYD OYKOY APPHİ TE’ NAE NIGBOYP TIE MN NIOYNEM Te’ ayw OYTIN(6YM)ATIKOC NAOTOC. 
Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

65 19:2: AMDT" YAPAY PNN OYNAPTE. This is because they were “instructed through a voice” 
(21TN OycMH eyt CBO) (119:3). 

66 11918-19: MeYMKON NAE GNAXI ITEKO KATA PHTE NIM. 

67 13219-20: MTA? NPHTE THPG AYWA TUNTAT@MG) MN TIOIBE. Translation by Attridge 
and Pagels, slightly modified. Compare Gal 3:28. 
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psychic likeness reflect knowledge.58 The pneumatics do not need to be “drawn 
into form” (ATEPYNTOY AYMOPDU) (99:6-7) as the psychics do. As we saw, the 
pneumatics in the Pleroma that the Logos creates in the cosmic system—a 
heaven below the actual heaven—have the form already. When the pneuma is 
placed in matter it seems to lie dormant, as I argued in the last chapter, but 
is awakened as the Savior appears. Although the psychic people hesitate, they 
are nevertheless instructed “through a voice” (21TN OYCMH) (119:3) and gain 
form that way. Life on earth is in this way associated with the potentiality of 
gaining form.69 

It is clear that TriTrac places great emphasis on the pneumatics; it is they 
who have come to earth in order to edify the Pleroma through their experience 
of the worldly life. The pneumatics will be integrated into the Pleroma, not the 
psychics. This is represented in the great focus on pedagogy in TriTrac’s de- 
scription of the pneumatics. The pneumatics are to educate themselves but are 
also responsible for the formation of the psychics, just like lower members in 
the aeonic community are taken care of by those above. The psychics are those 
who needed instruction and guidance and it is the pneumatics that have been 
appointed for this task.79 The pneumatics “are the apostles and evangelists, the 


68 o In InterpKnow we also have a clear separation between different members of the church: 
those with spiritual gifts and those without. However, the way the cosmos is portrayed 
is very different. The school of the cosmos is associated with error, fear, and illusion, 
while the TriTrac portrays the organization of the cosmos as the road to salvation. Here 
it becomes obvious that the common theology these two texts are often thought to share 
takes a backseat role in favor of other matters. As I have argued elsewhere, InterpKnow’s 
negative portrayal of the cosmos is understandable if one reads it from the perspective of 
the ostensive social conditions portrayed in the text. The text addresses a community in 
conflict (especially 15:34-35, 16:31-38) and one of the main themes throughout the text 
is the mediation of this dissension (see Paul Linjamaa, “The Pit and the Day from Above: 
Sabbath-Symbolism in the Gospel of Truth and the Interpretation of Knowledge’, Swedish 
Exegetical Yearbook 80 (2015): 187-206). TriTrac does not reflect any conflict among its 
addressees. Thus, the different social situations behind the texts are reflected in the theol- 
ogy, which is a good reminder of the placid nature of the phenomenon ‘Valentinianism’. 

69 Itis possible that we encounter something similar in Va/Exp. In this text, we read that 
the “seeds of Sophia are incomplete and formless” (Ncnepma [NT]codia ceoe[1]NaTXMK 
aBa[r ay]@ Namopo[oc]) (35:12-13). The cosmos is made up of material as well as pneu- 
matic substance. This is why the Demiurge created “a place like this and a school like this, 
for learning and form” (37:28-31). 

70 This too, could be reflecting 1 Cor 2:16 where we encounter the question: “For who has 
known the mind of the Lord that he may instruct Him? But we have the mind of Christ” 
(Tiç yàp ëyvw vodv Kuplov, öç cup bibdcet adtov; nets dé voüv Xoiotod Eyoyev). Dunderberg is 
probably correct when commenting upon Irenaeus and concluding that it is likely that 
those who Irenaeus comments upon, who split Christians into psychics and pneumatics, 
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disciples of the Savior and they are teachers of those who need teaching”.” The 
pedagogical skills of the pneumatics in the earthly community are reflected 
in the pneumatic “church” that the Logos creates upon the appearance of the 
Savior. These powers are described as possessing skills that focus on pedago- 
gy; they are known for “their desire to be upright” (Neyoyma@e aTPEYTEPO 
apeTq), “openness for instruction” (oywpe aycBoy), “eye for vision” (Ber 
<E€>OYGNNEY), “wisdom for ones’ mind” (copia amequeye), and “word for 
speaking” (Aoroc aYSNQEXE) (94:2-9). Thus, the pedagogic task of the lead- 
ers of the community, “the church” within the larger assembly, is reflected in 
the nature of the pneumatic substance to which those members have access. 
The psychics are not ‘outsiders’ but represent Christians who are not endowed 
with the task of gaining moral knowledge in order to be reintegrated in the 
Pleroma; rather, they are rewarded for their services to the pneumatics who 
are those with the most important task. The psychics still gain salvation as part 
of the community of those who believe in Christ, a fact over which the Savior 
rejoices (122:12-30), and they celebrate communion with the pneumatics. 

In conclusion, the community on earth corresponds to the structure of the 
pleromatic community in heaven,” but only to the degree that this is possible 


develop this Pauline distinction (Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 137-148). See the previous 
chapter for a further discussion of this. 

71 1617-20: NIATIOCTOAOC NE MN NIPMT GM NOYYE NMAOHTHC NAE NTAY MMCWTHP’ NE 
eNcae Ac NTay (NİNE Neel €TP xpela NCBOY. Here I diverge from Attridge and Pagels, 
who translate eNcae AG NTAY NE neet ETP Xpela NCBOY “and teachers who need instruc- 
tion”. I believe NTay stands in relation to the teachers, i.e. Neel ETP xperia NCBOY, “those 
who need teaching”. This makes better sense in a context where teachers and apostles are 
spreading the message of Jesus. 

72 In the Valentinian text InterpKnow, for example, we do find something very similar to 
TriTrac’s way of portraying psychics and pneumatics, although these terms are not used 
as human categories in InterpKnow. In this text, we find references to two schools as well 
as two levels of learning, but in a somewhat different way than TriTrac’s pneumatics and 
psychics. The term “school” (cyoAy) appears twice in the first part of the text, on pages 9 
and 10, which represent two of the most well-preserved pages of the very fragmented first 
part of InterpKnow. As I have argued elsewhere, the first part of the text seems to include 
a mythological exposition that provides a frame for the paraenetic sections in the latter 
half of the text (Linjamaa, “Female Figures’, 29-54). A “school of life” is juxtaposed to 
“another school’, connected to death. The first part explicates how the soul fell into the 
world, was set on by cosmic powers and imprisoned in the body. Page g begins to tell of 
how the Savior was “entangled with the creations and destroyed them” (ẹqa6ħa MAAM 
an[eg]BHYe Nq@Pa@a@poy), and how he “spoke to the church” (e[aq]j@axe MN 
Teklkalucıa) and became “its teacher of immortality” (NecNcag NTMN|TAJTMOT). After 
this follows the mention of a school and this sentence is unfortunately very fragmen- 
tary: [..]on[.....Jeal....] cxoaunojl.....Jel..J apey[....]NKecx[...]. We read of a “school 
of [...]” something. All text-critical emendations read the œ following the N after cxoaH 
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within the limitations of cosmic existence. Within the church on earth, the 
inner community, higher level members help lower level members just like 
in the Pleroma, but the pneumatics also supply psychic Christians with guid- 
ance. The larger community of Christians on earth is not a complete mirror 
of the Church in the Pleroma, since there is no psyché beyond the cosmos. 
Let us turn to investigating the details of the relationship between psychic 
and pneumatic members of the community, looking more closely at what 
teaching and learning entailed. What exactly was the nature of the different 
pneumatic and psychic instructions? What do the reference to voice and invis- 
ible instruction mean? 


5 Silent and Oral Instruction: Formation, Baptism, and Education 


In TriTrac all levels of the community seem to receive instruction. We read 
thatno one has found the Father “by his own wisdom and power” (2iTN Teqcopia 
MMIN HMOG MN TEeqoou-:) (126:14-15). The pneumatics teach the psychics but 
the pneumatics are also depicted as receiving instruction. While the psychics 
are those who were instructed vocally by fellow Christians,73 the pneumatics 
are “instructed in an invisible manner” (NN OY[M]NT’ATNEY apac' AYTCEBAY 
apaq) (1151-2) by the Savior himself. This is similar to First Corinthians, where 
Paul differentiates between ordinary human wisdom and pneumatic teaching, 
which is without words (1Cor 2:13-14). In TriTrac this seems to be expanded 
upon. After one has received instruction, one enters a state where there is “no 
need of voice” (UN xXpela NCMH) (124:19—20). The Aeons, too, are instructed “by 


as the beginning of the word ane, “life”, which seems very plausible. The “school of life” 
fits the previous sentence, where the Savior spoke to the church and taught it immortality. 
Then we have “another school’, which is a very likely emendation of kecx[oAn]. There are 
not many words that have the letters c and x in them, and since the word cxoNu is just 
mentioned and fits the lacuna, and since death is mentioned in the very next sentence, 
it seems plausible that we here have “another school” connected to death which con- 
trasts with “the school of life” We also read of writings or letters (cgee1), and the cosmos 
which is connected to “our death” (see page g in InterpKnow). For the Coptic text and 
generous emendations, see John Turner, “The Interpretation of Knowledge’, in The Coptic 
Gnostic Library: Nag Hammadi Codices XI, XII, XLII, ed. C. H. Hedrick (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 
21-88. For more conservative emendations, see Uwe-Karsten Plisch, Die Auslegung Der 
Erkenntnis (Nag-Hammadi-Codex XI, 1) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1996); Funk, Painchaud 
and Thomassen, L'interprétation de la gnose. There are considerable similarities between 
TriTrac and InterpKnow, but they most likely do not reflect the same community back- 
ground, and the symbol utilized for the school is also different. 
73 “Through a voice’, or “vocally” (è1TN OYcuH) (19:3). 
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means of a voice” (2ATN OYCMH) (61:15) concerning what it is that exists, but 
then sink into silence. How should we understand the discussion of different 
levels of learning and invisible learning versus vocal learning? 

As I argued above, the “school of conduct” of the Aeons is associated with 
gaining form and to gain form one needs instruction. It is also clear that 
the organization of the cosmos is made so that it will reveal something of the 
true forms. This resembles how Plato described human life and the struggle 
for excellence.”4 In the metaphor of the cave, Plato describes the ascent from 
the dark places of the cave to the light of the true forms as a long education.”5 
This image, of ascending from darkness into light through instruction and 
initiation, is a dominant theme in Hellenistic mystery cults, and it would be- 
come a central ritual aspect in early Christianity as well. Receiving instruction 
was a vital part in the process of becoming a member of a new community.76 
This was sometimes expressed as forming and reforming one’s mind. Carrol 
Harrison has discussed this phenomenon among Christians in antiquity in her 
book The Art of Listening. Harrison argues that a common means to describe 
the way a person became aware of something was that of an image being im- 
printed on the mind or an image which had previously been imprinted being 
remembered.” This view fits well with TriTrac in light of the discussions of 
ancient cognitive theory with which we engaged in the first part of this study. 
Harrison also points out that many early Christian writers, like Irenaeus, 
Clement, Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and later Augustine, seem to 
have thought that humans had lost the ability to directly experience God, that 
humans had been “formed” in the image of God in the beginning of time, but 
that the image of God had been lost through sin and disobedience, as a re- 
sult of the original fall in paradise.78 Several Christian authors portrayed para- 
dise as a place where written and spoken words were not needed, where one 


74 Plato, The Republic 111.402c. 

75 Plato, The Republic v1.514a. Not all could, or should, undertake the gruesome curriculum 
that led to being able to perceive (or rather remember) true forms; there was a need for all 
social classes (gold, silver, and bronze, as Plato calls them) and it was only the true lover 
of wisdom who, after continuous training, by the age of 50 could perceive true forms (The 
Republic 521c—541b). 

76 Victor Turner has noted the importance of rituals, initiation rituals as well (where a 
crucial aspect often includes learning new things and receiving hidden knowledge), for 
social formation and identity creation, for individual and group alike. See Victor Turner, 
The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1969). 

77 Carol Harrison, The Art of Listening in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2013), 1-14. 

78 o Harrison, The Art of Listening, 254-255. 
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was in intuitive contact with God’s mind.79 Reinstating the lost image of God 
was, nevertheless, commenced through words, through oral instruction and 
study. It is worth reminding ourselves that we are dealing with oral cultures. 
Texts were read aloud, people wrote by dictating aloud to a scribe, and one 
announced one’s writings by performing them in public.8° Harrison argues 
that many early Christian authors made a distinction between inward hear- 
ing and outward hearing.*! In order to be able to hear the word of God within 
oneself—to be able to believe, pray, and ultimately act in accordance with the 
will of God—one first needed to receive oral instruction and be baptized.? 

I argue that it is in this context—in ancient negotiations between inward 
formation and the outside cosmic world—that we need to place TriTrac’s dis- 
tinctions between psychic and pneumatic learning, between pneumatic invis- 
ible instruction and psychic vocal instruction, in order for them to become 
understandable.83 The importance TriTrac, and other early Christian texts, 
place on “gaining form” in order to be able to experience the divine and hear 
only through the mind, gain even further meaning in light of ancient cogni- 
tive theory, as explored in Chapter 1. As per ancient cognitive theory, TriTrac 
presents the imprints that take shape in the mind as determined by the shape 
of one’s constitution, the mixture of matter, psyché and pneuma. The form of 
your mind affected the imprints that were made in it. Furthermore, while the 
intellect should be the leading principle of any life that was to result in happi- 
ness, the emotive part could still be useful and of support to the intellect,** just 
like the pneumatics are represented as the natural leaders who gain support 
from the psychics. 

What about the ritual aspect of the discussion of formation? The ideal com- 
munity in TriTrac does not seem to differ from many other early Christian 


79 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1v.4.2; Origen, Against Celsus 1.48; For references to Ambrose, 
Augustine, Clement, and for a broader discussion, see Harrison, The Art of Listening, 
61-83. 

80 Harrison, The Art of Listening, 61-63. 

81 Harrison, The Art of Listening, 61-83. 

82 To this can be added that some Christians seem to have gone further than others in devel- 
oping theories and rituals based on the relation between sound and voice in the cosmos 
vis-a-vis the heavens. One example is Marcosian vocal magic which seems to have been 
a very intricate system based on similar concepts, whereby one’s mind could be culti- 
vated through harnessing the relationship between heavenly sounds and earthly echoes 
(Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.13—17). 

83 GosTruth also seems to emphasize the reading of text and the different ways to pronounce 
truth compared to error. The text connects people’s ability for salvation with an ability to 
hear the calling of their name. See especially NHC 1, 3.21-23. 

84 See Chapter 2 for details. 
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constellations when it comes to initiation: membership is portrayed as being 
sealed with a baptism. In fact, it would seem that we find in TriTrac references 
to pre-baptismal instructions, instructions that often were considered neces- 
sary before one was allowed to become a member of a Christian community. 
Page 127 of TriTrac begins a long passage on baptism: 


As for the baptism which exists in the fullest sense, into which the All will 
descend and in which they will be, there is no other baptism apart from 
this one alone, which is the redemption into God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, when assent is made through faith in those names, which are a 
single name of the gospel, when they have come to believe what has been 
said to them, namely that they exist.85 


Here it would seem that the catechumen confesses, or rather assents to the 
trinity and then has to trust in “what has been said to them” (NeTeayxooy 
€Neyoy), that they should have faith in the fact that they truly exist, or rather 
will remain to exist even after their cosmic existence, because their existence 
is based on their unity with the All. These could indeed be references to pre- 
baptismal instruction. The references to higher order members teaching lower 
order members, and the lower order members needing oral instruction (“with 
voice”), supports such a reading. 

However, education and formation did not necessarily stop after baptism.86 
Cyril of Jerusalem, for example, wrote that people who were taught the basic 
Christian message heard from the outside, while those who were baptized 
started to hear from the inside.87 Something similar seems to be the case in 


85 127:25-128:5: XE TBATNTICMA ETGVOOM ENN OYMNTXAEIC TEEI ETOYNAME APPHİ apaq 
NGI NIMTHPĞ NCEQATNE NEHTY MN GEBA'TITICMA CA TIETMMEY OYAEET ETE NEEL ME“ 
TICMTE’ APOYN EMNOYTE’ TMT’ MN MO)HPE MN MIN(EYM)A ETOYAAB’ EACMwMME Nol 
T2OMOAOTIA ABA PİTNN OYNALTE ALOYN ANIPEN ETMMEY NEEL [eTe OlYPEN NoyoT ne 
NAE MM NOYYE GAYNPOYT NNETEAYXOOYE NEYOY XE CEGOOTI EABAA MTACI EYNTEY 
MMEY MMOYXAEITE NXI NAl ETANAPTE Xe ceqoon. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, 
slightly modified. 

86 See, for example, Brian B. McGowan, Early Christian Worship: Early Church Practices in 
Social, Historical and Theological Perspective (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2014), 65- 
no. For a comprehensive study of early Christian baptism practices, see Everett Ferguson, 
Baptism in the Early Church: History, Theology, and Liturgy in the First Five Centuries 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans, 2009). 

87 Cyril of Jerusalem, Baptismal Instruction 11.16. Irenaeus also accentuates the need of the 
voice of the Savior before one can learn to know God: “... we could have learned in no 
other way than by seeing our Teacher, and hearing His voice with our own ears, that, 
having become imitators of His works as well as doers of His words ...” (Irenaeus, Against 
Heresies v.11. Translation by Alexander Roberts and William Rambaut in Ante-Nicene 
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TriTrac. According to TriTrac, there are three types of people. Each person's 
nature is revealed through their reaction to the appearance to the Savior, as 
well as their ability to learn and level of learning. We read in TriTrac that a 
“seed of the promise of Jesus Christ” exists in humans and that this seed pro- 
vided the humans of the right constitution with the “ability to be instructed” 
and to be saved.88 The instruction is, however, different for different humans. 
It is specifically stated that the pneumatics have come to earth to learn about, 
or rather to “train” (yupvaew) themselves in the workings of evil.89 Pneumatic 
people “received knowledge swiftly” (aqx1 MTCayNE eN OYGETH) (18:35-36), 
and have immediate access to a “good proairesis”, that is, the ability to assent 
to the Savior. As such they are in a position to be role models and the psy- 
chics are told to follow the lead of the pneumatics. As mentioned above, ethics 
was often the last stage of a student’s curriculum, which is not strange at all 
considering what we learn of Origen’s school where one needed knowledge in 
physics, logic, and epistemology to be able to understand the finer structures 
of ethical reasoning.*9 In light of the discussion in the first part of this study, 
the relevance of knowledge in physics, epistemology, and cognitive theory be- 
comes obvious; they explain the basis for human behavior. Few people, how- 
ever, reached the level where ethics were discussed in such detail and further 
developed, and even fewer devoted their lives to the pursuit of moral excel- 
lence. In light of the socioeconomic reality of education in the Greco-Roman 
world, a deterministic system would most likely have made perfect sense; 
everyone could not be pneumatic teachers and moral experts. The vast major- 
ity of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire during the imperial age did not 
receive any formal education at all and were virtually illiterate.9! Only a small 


Fathers, vol. 1, eds. Alexander Roberts et al. (Buffalo, NY: Christian Literature Publishing 
Co., 1885)). 

88 11714-23: “A seed of the promise of Jesus Christ was set up, whom we have served in 
(his) revelation and union. Now the promise possessed ability to be instructed and the 
return to what they are from the first, from which they possess the drop, so as to re- 
turn to him, which is that which is called ‘the redemption”. (eqx agpHi Nol cmepma 
NAE CQT Wit NAE IH(COY)C MEXP(ICTO)C* neel NTANP AJAKONI MMOYONE ABOA MN 
muo[y]xs nar œn oe NEYNTEY MMEY ME MMGNTCEBAY AYD MGNCTAY ELOYN 
aMeTAYMOOM MAY XN N'MOPİ TACI ETEYNTEY ABOA NEUT NTTÂTA€ ATPOYCTO 
ALOYN APA’ ETE TIETOYMOYTE EPOY X€" TICMTE TE). 

89 They are come so that they can “experience the evil things and train (P TYMNAZE) them- 
selves in them”: eynaxı tne’ NNIMNETEAYOY ayw Ncep TYMNAZE' MMAY NPPHİ NPHTOY 
(126:32-34). 

go Oo Origen’s curriculum ended with ethics and theology, and Stoics maintained that physics 
was the basis of ethical reasoning. 

gı In Edward Watts’ estimation, between one third and one tenth of the population in 
the high imperial period were literate to the level of being able to read and write basic 
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number of people ever completed the time-consuming and costly training of a 
specialized education that went beyond basic literacy. Those who did receive 
formal education would most likely have focused on mastering basic skills in 
reading and writing and not much more. Edward Watts argues that many of 
those who started such a basic training in literacy would not finish the course 
and of those who did—as literacy is a skill that has to be developed and prac- 
ticed continuously—many would probably have forgotten much of what was 
learned as life continued.” In short, anything beyond basic literacy was re- 
served for the elite spheres of society and, furthermore, elite education was not 
centered on furthering knowledge of ethics but, rather, rhetoric and a career 
in public life.% 

In light of this, the category of pneumatic was probably limited to a few 
people while the category of psychic seems to have been broad, including ev- 
eryone within the community who needed the moral guidance of the pneu- 
matics. It is perhaps conceivable that one could have been thought to be a 
pneumatic even though one lacked formal education; there are examples of 
teachers and sages that come from humble beginnings, like the Apostles, who 
are in fact called pneumatics in TriTrac (116:17—20).94 Nevertheless, considering 
the description of pneumatics as teachers and moral experts, and consider- 
ing the breadth of topics one had to master in order to discuss ethics in any 
detail (TriTrac being an example of this), a formal education would have been 
indispensable. Porphyry describes the group that surrounded the philosophi- 
cal school of Plotinus as made up of the best and brightest, people well read 
on the topics that were being discussed.95 And Origen’s school was, as we have 
seen, divided into beginners and advanced students. Still, the fact that a person 
could have been included in the pneumatic church without formal education 


documents. See Edward Watts, “Education: Speaking, Thinking, and Socializing’, in 
The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity, ed. Scott Fitzgerald Johnson (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2012), 467-486. For an even lower estimation of literacy levels see 
W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 1989). For a 
more optimistic reading see Ann Hanson, “Ancient Literacy”, in Literacy in the Roman 
Word, ed. J. L. Humphrey (Ann Arbour: University of Michigan Press, 1991), 159-198. 

92 Watts, “Education’, 469. 

93 For a work that explores the importance of the paideia of Roman elite, see Peter Brown, 
Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire (Madison, Wisconsin: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1992). 

g4 A concrete Egyptian example is Pachomius. See Janet Timbie, “The Education of 
Shenoute and Other Cenobitic Leaders’, in Education and Religion in Late Antiquity, eds. 
P. Gemeinhardt et al. (Farnham: Ashgate, 2016), 34-46; see also James Goehring, The 
Letter of Ammon and Pachomian Monasticism (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986). 

95 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 7-10. 
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or the socioeconomical advantages of someone who had the opportunity to 
study from a young age (like the Apostles), would have been easily explained in 
light of the text's fixed anthropology: those who are pneumatics are so because 
of their mental constitution (or, put in other words, as long as they retain the 
identity of pneumatics in the group). 

Even though the categories are fixed, one has the possibility to develop 
within one's own category. In the very end of TriTrac we encounter a long pas- 
sage that deals with the return and salvation of “the Calling” (rrrwgwe), which 
is another term for the psychics, a term that echoes Pauline language®® and fits 
well with the idea that some people need the voice. The psychic people need 
to be called to receive their formation. The psychics: 


... will receive the vision more and more by nature and not only by a little 
word, so as to believe, only through a voice, that this is the way it is, that 
the restoration to that which used to be is a unity.9” 


The psychics will develop a more natural way of understanding the message 
of the Savior, to which the phrase, “receive the vision” (x1 mney), is most likely 
an allusion, but nowhere does it say that psychics become pneumatics. After 
baptism the psychics will not have to rely only on words and voice to believe 
but will receive a natural understanding. Nevertheless, they are part of the 
world in a much more concrete way than those who have chosen to commit 
themselves solely to moral progress. The question of what to do with ‘ordi- 
nary’ Christians who committed sins even after baptism engaged several early 
Christian theologians.98 Origen, for example, imagined that such Christians 
would, except for receiving less of a reward in heaven, be awakened at a sec- 
ond later resurrection, while the perfect Christians would rise first and reap 
the full benefit of salvation. Perfect Christians did not, Origen said, mix with 
worldly affairs once they had given themselves to God.99 This comes very close 
to how TriTrac describes the differences between pneumatic and psychic. 
Nevertheless, what a psychic person can expect according to TriTrac, after 


96 =: 1 Cor 1:9, 7115-24, Gal 1:6-15, 5:8, 13; 1 Thess 2:12, 4:7, 5:24; 2 Thess xu, 2:14; Col 3:15; Eph 4:4; 
Rom 8:30, 9:24—26. 

97 1331-7: CENAXI TINEY NTAP' NEOYO NOYO PNN OYPYCIC PNN OYMEXE MHM OYACETY EN 
ATPOYNACTE’ OYACET PİTN OYCMH XE TEEI NE MPHTE ETAVOOT XE OYEIE NOYMT’ AE’ 
TAMIOKATACTACIC ALOYN ATIETENEQGOOTI. 

98 For a discussion of Clement’s views on post-baptismal sin, on the controversy over 
re-baptism in the third century, and much more see Everett, Baptism, 320, 380-399. 

gg Origen, Homily on Leviticus 1. 
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finishing the oral instructions and baptism, is a natural understanding of the 
faith and “the revelation of [the] form <in> which they believe ... and escape 
from the whole multiplicity of shapes and from inequality and change”99 Even 
though the category of psychics allows for degrees in knowledge, there is still 
a great difference between basic Christian formation and the more advanced 
level of ethical considerations of the pneumatics, whom the psychics should 
emulate. Let us look at the nature of this “imitation’, which I argue is important 
for the psychic’s pedagogic process. 


6 The Duty of the Pneumatic Moral Expert and the Formation of 
Psychic Christians 


The depiction of pneumatics as role models for psychic behavior was, as 
we saw in the previous chapter, very similar to the way Stoics imagined the 
teacher-student relationship. In fact, this image strikes a chord with the 
general ideal of the ancient student-teacher relationship, and to the exampla- 
type of paraenesis.!9! To a large extent, education consisted of monotonous- 
ly imitating already prepared syllabuses,192 but imitation was also part of a 
broader ethical trope in antiquity: the emulation of one’s moral superiors was 
the best way to progress in virtue.!93 This is an important literary trope in many 
forms of early Christian literature as well, in hagiographies, gospels, and vitae 
of different kinds.!°* What can this tell us about the nature of the psychics, and 
their relation to the pneumatics? 


100 132113—20: MOYMNG aBar m[m]cmaT: entTayn[a]eTe...rxyP BOA EBOA NTOOTG MMA? 
NPHTE THPG AYM TMNTATGMd) MN magpie. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly 
modified. 

101 For references to the school of ancient philosophers like Plotinus, Porphyry, and Proclus, 
see John Dillon, “Holy and not so Holy: On the Interpretation of Late Antique Biography’, 
in The Limits of Ancient Biography, eds. Brian McGing and Judith Mossman (Swansea: The 
Classical Press of Wales), 155-167. 

102 See Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education on Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2001), 220-244. 

103 Richard Valantasis, Spiritual Guides of the Third Century: A Semiotic Study of the 
Guide-Disciple Relationship in Christianity, Neoplatonism, Hermetism, and Gnosticism 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991); Tite, Valentinian Ethics, 147-164; James Petitfils, 
Mos Christianorum: The Roman Discourse of Exemplarity and the Jewish and Christian 
Language of Leadership (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016). 

104 Samuel Rubenson, “Early Monasticism and the Concept of School” in School and 
Monastery: Rethinking Early Monastic Education, eds. L. Larsen and S. Rubenson 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 13-32. 
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In light of the above points on education and formation, the psychics in 
TriTrac could be defined as “everyday Christians” who did not have moral au- 
thority in the community, but who are told to imitate their moral superiors. 
The language of imitation is already reflected in 1 Cor 1:1 where Paul encour- 
ages people to imitate him, just like he has imitated Christ.!°° In 1 Cor 2 Paul 
also seems to make distinctions between levels of knowledge, and he can be 
interpreted as having written that some people, those of the flesh, do not have 
what it takes to hear deeper truths.!°° As we have seen, some Valentinians 
most likely developed Paul’s language on fleshly, psychic, and pneumatic peo- 
ple, and their different levels of understanding.197 From a broader perspective 
on attitudes towards moral development, TriTrac's way of dividing human- 
ity into three levels—people who seem to reject moral development (at least 
their definition of it) on the one side and on the other the student-teacher 
relationship—is not very strange. 

TriTrac is not unique in calling for people who are inferior in knowledge 
to imitate their betters, and furthermore, highlighting that some people are 
just naturally prone to deeper insights. As Dunderberg has noted, some Stoics 
thought that for the wise, good actions came naturally as part of their constitu- 
tion, and it was the duty of the wise to help those less fortunate, who needed 
instruction and help to develop a firm mind.!98 This view on natural ability is 
not limited to Stoics and Valentinians. 

In his three-part work, Paedagogus, Clement discusses the moral devel- 
opment of ‘ordinary Christians’!°9 In book 1 of Paedagogus, he examines 
the tasks of the Gnostic instructor and in the following two books he turns 
to the nature of the teaching and behavior of everyday Christians. Clement 


105 The call to imitate one’s betters also strikes a chord with a common discourse on leader- 
ship in the Roman empire. For a study of the Roman, Jewish, and Christian relations to 
exemplary leadership, see Petitfils, Mos Christianorum. 

106 For a discussion on the social background of 1 Cor and a review of past scholarship into 
1Cor in light of the early hypothesis that the Corinthians were Gnostics, see Todd E. Klutz, 
“Re-Reading 1 Corinthians after Rethinking ‘Gnosticism”, Journal for the Study of the New 
Testament 26:2 (2003): 193—216. 

107 For example, in InterpKnow we also encounter people that have a natural ability for 
understanding (15:10-19:37). 

108 See, for example, Seneca, Epistles 94.13-14: “it is our duty either to treat carefully the 
diseased mind and free it from faults, or to take possession of the mind when it is still 
unoccupied and yet inclined to what is evil” (Translation Gummere, Seneca: Volume 3, 21). 
For a broader discussion, see Dunderberg, Gnostic Morality, 128-130. 

109 For insights into Clement’s pedagogical plan, see Michael L. White, “Moral Pathology: 
Passions, Progress, and Protreptic in Clement of Alexandria”, in Passion and Progress in 
Greco-Roman Thought, ed. John T. Fitzgerald (London and New York: Routledge, 2008), 
284-321. 
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writes that everyone should be as children in their attitude to learning the 
message of God: imitating Jesus and following his example like children who 
follow a tutor.19 Clement thought that for some, advanced spiritual studies 
came naturally. Most people needed someone to instruct them while the true 
Gnostic sought spiritual knowledge and the immediate experience of God.™! 
There were, however, limits to what a teacher could do, because instruction 
was useless without the total devotion of the pupil to exercising and devel- 
oping the receptive faculty.12 Clement writes that the ability to receive in- 
struction is a sort of natural art.13 Furthermore, Clement maintained, not all 
reacted in the same way to the call of God: 


... the divine Word cries, calling all together; knowing perfectly well those 
that will not obey; notwithstanding then since to obey or not is in our 
own power, provided we have not the excuse of ignorance to adduce. He 
makes a just call, and demands of each according to his strength.”!4 


Those who needed to be instructed were driven by fear, Clement main- 
tained. Those Christians who were not ‘Gnostics’ like him, acted as they had 
been instructed, and did it to avoid hell rather than for the love and knowledge 
of God.¥5 

David Brakke has called the split of humans into different levels of under- 
standing, “an Alexandrian tradition’.“6 Origen also divided Christians into dif- 
ferent categories of moral progress. Simple believers were in the majority while 
advanced Christians were rare in a community. The majority of Christians 
based their faith on the fear of God and the hope of salvation. Origen thus 
distinguished between people with simple faith and those with insights based 
on rational inquiry, which seems to have been, similarly to TriTrac’s distinc- 
tion between psychic people's likeness and pneumatic’s image," derived from 
Plato’s distinction between belief or opinion (86&«) and knowledge (tniothun).”8 


110 He writes this as he presents an exegesis of Matt 19:14 wherein Jesus rebukes the disciples 
for keeping the children from him. Clement, Paedagogus 1.4-5. 

111 See for example Clement, Stromata v1.10-18. 

112 Clement, Stromata 11.6. Translation by Wilson in The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

113 Clement, Stromata 11.6. Translation by Wilson in The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

114 Clement, Stromata 11.6. Translation by Wilson in The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

115 Clement, Stromata V1.12, vin. 

116 David Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism (Baltimore: The John Hopkins University Press, 
1996), 170. 

117 See Chapter 1 for a thorough discussion of the epistemology and ontology of TriTrac. 

118 This is an argument put forward by Gunnar af Hällström, Fides simpliciorum according 
to Origen of Alexandria (Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1984). See this work for 
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This did not mean that less developed Christians were lost in the end, but they 
could not expect the same level of reward in heaven as those who had excelled 
in virtue, like the knowledgeable and the healers of souls. Just like TriTrac, 
Origen distinguishes between Christians who are “called” (vocatus) and those 
who are “chosen” (electus)."9 It is the elect Christians who will reap the great- 
est rewards in heaven, those who are simply called will be saved but have ne- 
glected the full grace that God offers and are not devoted wholeheartedly to 
spiritual progress.129 This idea, that the degree of moral progress and learning 
corresponded to the level of one’s future rewards in heaven, seems to be sug- 
gested in TriTrac as well, a view shared by Clement t00.12! In TriTrac we read 
that: 


The pneumatic class will receive complete salvation in every way. The 
material (class) will receive destruction in every way, as one who resists 
him (the Savior). The psychic class, however—since it is in the middle 
when it is brought forth and also when it is created—is double, in ac- 
cordance with its determination for both good and evil... (they) who 
give glory to the Lord of glory, and who renounce their rage; they will be 
rewarded for their humility and continue (to exist) forever.122 


The damnation of the materials has already been established. Although the 
exact difference between the rewards pneumatics and psychics will receive 
is not explained, there seems to be some difference nevertheless. At times, it 
even seems as if the text is written from the perspective of pneumatics. Let me 
quote a few passages where the integration of the psychic people is addressed 
as if the pneumatics’ salvation is not an issue: 


a thorough overview of the theme of simple Christians versus advanced Christians in 
Origen’s theology. 

119 Origen, Commentary on Romans 1.2. 

120 Origen, Commentary on Romans 1.2; On First Principles 11.10.2. 

121 Clement, Stromata v11.2.9. For a work that is devoted to the early Christian texts and at- 
titudes to higher and lower orders of salvation and the ethical implication of this, see 
Kocar, “In Heaven” Kocar discusses, for example, the apostle Paul, Apjohn, The Shepherd 
of Hermas, and several Valentinian texts from this perspective. 

122 119:16—20...120:25-29: XE TITENOC MTIN(6YM)ATIKON GNAXI MTINOYEME’ THP KATA PHTE 
NIM’ MZYAIKON NAE GNAXI1 ITEKO KATA PHTE NIM’ KA<TA> MIPHTE NOYEEl EYİ AeTHY 
mYyYxikon Ale] Nrenoc’ wc EYN EN TMHTE ME PM MEGGNNT aBar’ ayo NEKA 
A EPH EDDY AN GeaTPe’ KATA TIEGTMA) AMaATAOON MN TIKAKON....NCET GAY MITXOIC 
Mmeay NCEKM NCWOY NTOYBAKE’ CENAXI NT@BBIM MMOYOBBIO NAE TIMOYN APOYN 
DaBOA ne. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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As it is fitting to say, nonetheless, on the matter of those of the Calling 
(psychic people)—for those of the right are so named—it is necessary 
for us to return once again to them and it is not profitable for us to forget 
them.23 


And then a page later: 


Not only those who have come forth from the Logos, about whom we 
spoke, not only they will attain the good work, but also those whom these 
brought forth in accordance with the good dispositions, they will share 
in the repose according to the abundance of the grace. And those who 
were brought forth from the desire of lust for command—because they 
have the seed of lust for command inside them—will receive the reward 
of good things, they who have worked together with those who have the 
good proairesis, provided they, in opinion and will, abandon the desire for 
vain temporary glory, and keep the commandment of the Lord of glory, 
instead of the momentary honor, they inherit the eternal kingdom.124 


And this continues a few lines later: 


123 


124 


What is the nature of the one who was a slave? He will take a place with 
a free man. For they (the psychics) will receive the vision more and more 
by nature and not only by a little word, so as to believe, only through a 
voice, that this is the way it is, that the restoration to that which used to 
be is a unity. Even so, some are exalted because of the oikonomia, since 
they have been appointed as causes of the things which have happened 
because they as natural forces are more active and since they are desired. 


130:1-9: ATPNX.OOC NOE ETEME d°XO0C NASI NAE PWOY 2A' Mpa’ NNa MTMEME’ TEEL 


TAP Me MpHTE’ ETOYMOYTE’ ANIOYNEM MMAq OYANATKAIO(N) GE ne’ ATPHOY{2}@e" 
ATOOTNE’ AME APAYOY AYD UP WEY EN ATMTNP TOYMEYE’ 

13114-132:3: [X ]E€ OY MONON NETALETABAA MITAOTOC NET’ ANXOY MMOC [Pa] YOY OYAETOY 
NE XE" CENATEPE TWB ETNANOYY AAAA NETANAE! EMOY AN AMAY KATA NLAIAOECIC 
AN ETNANOYOY CENAP KOINDNI EMOY AN AMMTON KATA TUNTZOYO MM2MOT’ AYW NEEL 
ENTAYNTOY ABA PN TECIEMOYMIA NTE TMNTMAELOYEP CALNE’ EYNTEY Muey MIMICITE’ 
NEHTOY ETE TEEI TE TM<N>TMAELOYEP CAPNE CENAXI NTOBBID" NNIMETNANOYOY NGI 
NAEL ENTALP 2WB MN Naci ETEYNTEY MMEY NTMPOAIPECIC’ NNITIETNANOYOY EYWAP 
eNeY PNN OYTN@MH NCEOYMaE’ AKME NCDOY NTMNTMAECIEAYOY ETMOYEIT’ TIPOC 
OYCHOY N[cep] moyae cagne MMXOIC Mneay ANTI MTAEIO MPOC OYAEId) (HM NCEP 
KAHPONOMI NTMNTPPO' wa enee. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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Because of these things angels and men will receive the kingdom and the 
uprightness and the salvation.!25 


Here it would seem that the text takes the perspective of the pneumatics, tell- 
ing the reader that it is “not profitable for us to forget them’—that is, we the 
pneumatic elect must not forget them the psychics who are being called.126 It 
is possible that the first-person plural (us/we) is at times used also as an au- 
thorial plural (for example 130:2—9), but the text seems nevertheless primar- 
ily be addressed to pneumatics rather than psychics. This is understandable, 
because in an earlier passage it seems that the focus of the whole text is on the 
pneumatics’ fate. We read that the Savior gave himself for “us in the flesh, who 
are his church” (ANAN £N CapZ ETOE] NNEKKAHCIA NTEG) (125:4-5),27 which 
would indicate that the Savior came mainly for the pneumatics (since they are 
his church). Nevertheless, the salvation of the “Calling” is one of the chief top- 
ics of the third part of the text, while at the same time it being clear that the 
Savior came mainly for his church, the pneumatics, “we in the flesh” (ANAN pN 
capz). The psychics are more associated with everyday life—the psychics have 
many different positions depending on their “exaltation’, as we read in the last 
passage above—while the pneumatics are naturally gifted and moral experts. 

We can conclude that from the perspective of moral development—and 
it would seem from a soteriological perspective too—that it was not at all 
uncommon to divide humanity into three parts: (1) advanced teachers who 
would receive the full benefit of salvation for their developed moral formation; 
(2) ordinary people who would be rewarded for listening and following their 
betters, (3) and those who outright worked against moral knowhow, guided by 
their material nature. 


125 132:30-133:14: ei €Q) Me’ Thycic ANETE OYeHeed {en} Me Eqnaxl Ma MN OYEACYEEPOC 
CENAXI TINEY Nrap’ NEOYO NPOYO PNN OYPYCIC ENN OYMEXE CHM’ OYAGETÜ EN 
ATPOYNACTE’ OYACETA PİTN OYCMH’ XE NEEL Tle TIPHTE* ETAOOT XE OYEIE NOYWT" AE’ 
TAMIOKATACTACIC APOYN ATETENEYMOON' KAN’ EYN PAEINE XACE ETBE TOIKONOMIA’ 
EdYKAYE’ NAACIGE’ NNETALMOME EYP 20YE* ENEPTIA EPNPYCIKH NE [a]YW CYP eNcY 
ETBE NETMMEY |ceylaxı NTMNTPpO MN mTaxpo [MN] moyxaecerre: NGI ar©redoc 
[e1 kJepwwe. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

126 Another possible interpretation is that the text is written ‘from above'—that this is rev- 
elation and the word of God, addressed to humanity as a collective. Nevertheless, if we 
try to imagine the people/person behind the text, it was most likely someone or a group 
of people who saw themselves as belonging to the group of pneumatics. This becomes 
clearer if we consider what it took to write such a text, which must surely have required a 
moral expert. 

127 Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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In the next chapter, we return to the significance of the pedagogical frame- 
work of the anthropology of the text and look at attitudes toward social involve- 
ment in TriTrac. Now, however, before summarizing the discussions above and 
drawing conclusions as to the social structure presented in TriTrac, we need to 
address the portrayal of Valentinians as those Christians who belonged to the 
‘School of Valentinus’. 


7 The Category of the ‘School of Valentinus’ in Early Christian 
Scholarship 


It should by now be clear that TriTrac’s utilization of school language is para- 
mount for presenting the structure of the community and portraying the char- 
acteristics of the different members that it comprises. As stated at the outset 
of this chapter, the term ‘School of Valentinus’ has occurred frequently in the 
study of early Christianity. How, therefore, does this concept relate to the com- 
munity of TriTrac? 

Bentley Layton has argued that after Valentinus arrived in Rome in the middle 
of the second century, he gained followers and his movement “blossomed into 
a brilliant international school of theologians and biblical commentators”128 
Layton has also maintained that the “Valentinian movement had the charac- 
ter of a philosophical school, or network of schools, rather than a distinct re- 
ligious sect”129 Agreeing with Layton, Christoph Markschies has studied the 
heresiological evidence in hopes of finding “the anatomy” of the Valentinian 
schools. He is aware of the polemical nature of the evidence but nevertheless 
makes a case that there are a number of analogies between the Valentinian 
form of Christianity and philosophical schools. Valentinians attended lectures, 
he writes, read and created commentaries, had a concept of degrees of learn- 
ing, and teacher-student relations.139 Unfortunately, neither Markschies nor 


128 Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 267. 

129 Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 267. 

130 See Hippolytus’ quoting of Valentinus’ poem which is followed by a commentary in the 
form of a superimposed Valentinian protological myth (Hippolytus, Refutation of All 
Heresies v1.37). See also the commentary on John by Heracleon, which lead Origen to 
write a response. Heracleon’s commentary is the first commentary of which we are aware 
that is written on John (Origen, Commentary on John). However, he deals with Ptolemy’s 
Letter to Flora. This text is often taken as an example of a Valentinian school text. Ptolemy 
writes to a potential student and gives the contours of his view on the law, the creator's 
law versus the highest god’s law, as well as the devil. Ptolemy promises further instruc- 
tion and initiation, if Flora is interested. Many of these points are indicated in Ptolemy’s 
Letter to Flora, according to Markschies, and this text is indeed often held as an example 
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Layton engage with the guestion of how the school structures are reflected in 
the first hand sources, the Valentinian texts themselves (i.e., those from Nag 
Hammadi). 

Many scholars have followed Layton and Markschies in visualizing the 
Valentinian form of Christianity as a school. One example appears in the subti- 
tle of Ismo Dunderberg’s book Beyond Gnosticism: Myth, Lifestyle, and Society in 
the School of Valentinus. Dunderberg writes in the introduction to his book that 
it “seems clear that Valentinians bore some resemblances to ancient schools of 
thought”8! and he goes on to study—among many things—the Valentinian 
“therapy of passions’, comparing Valentinus with a philosopher engaging with 
students with frankness of speech (parrhâsia).52 Dunderberg’s understand- 
ing of the ‘School of Valentinus’ rests chiefly on the heresiologists’ depictions 
that seem to favor school terminology when describing the Valentinians, but 
he also discusses several interesting similarities between Valentinian texts and 
the topics that engaged philosophical schools, like the therapy of passions. 

Einar Thomassen also seems to be inspired by the heresiologists’ depictions 
of Valentinians as a philosophical school and he puts considerable effort into 
systematizing and tracing the developments of the ‘systems’ of two different 
Valentinian “schools”, the Eastern and Italian branches, mentioned by heresiol- 
ogists (Clement, Hippolytus, and Tertullian).53 However, Thomassen uses the 
term “school” in the meaning of ‘school of thought, rather than an organiza- 
tional form, and due to the polemical nature of the heresiologists’ portrayals of 
the Valentinians, Thomassen also cautions against reading too much into the 
notions of Valentinians as a philosophical school. The Valentinians thought of 
themselves first and foremost as a church, he writes (what “church” refers to, 
however, is not clearly defined).!54 

I would caution against contrasting the terms school and church too rigidly. 
There are many similarities between how early Christians organized them- 
selves and how philosophical schools worked. The term “church” and “school” 


of a Christian teacher directing himself to a young pupil or a potential pupil (Markschies, 
“Valentinian Gnosticism’, 425-429). 

131 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 3. 

132 See Paul Linjamaa, “Parrhesia i Valentinos fragment’, Patristica Nordica Annuaria 28 
(2013): 89-110. Here I present a different interpretation of the use of parrhésia in the frag- 
ments of Valentinus. I argue that Valentinus is drawing on the philosophical use of the 
term but utilizes the firmness and steadfastness associated with parrhésia, and turns it 
against the cosmic rulers and demons pestering humans. 

133 Thomassen, Spiritual Seed; see also Kalvesmaki, “Italian versus Eastern”, where these 
sources are problematized. 

134 Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 4-5, 5 note 4. See also his review of Dunderberg’s book in 
Journal of Religion in Europe 3 (2010): 191-193. 
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should not be treated as mutually exclusive.!35 Thomassen's cautionary note 
is nevertheless valid and important to consider. There are some general prob- 
lems with the label ‘School of Valentinus’. First of all, as just noted, different 
connotations are brought to the term “school” which can lead to confusion. As 
Angela Standhartinger points out when commenting on Pauline scholarship 
and the use of the term ‘School of Paul’: 


... the term ‘School of Paul’ is a kind of Platzhalter for a number of phe- 
nomena: Paul's theological work and method, the process of transmitting 
Pauline traditions, the dependence of his students upon the apostle, and 
a socio-historic description for the institutional organization of Paul’s 
and/or his followers’ mission.136 


The same could be said about research into the Valentinian Christians. It is 
often not quite clear what is meant by the ‘School of Valentinus’. Is it a ref- 
erence to a general tradition of interpreting the Christian message from the 
view of the theology of Valentinus? Is it a reference to the mutual interests 
Valentinians shared with pagan philosophers? Or is it a reference to the orga- 
nizational structure within Valentinian Christian congregations? Was there a 
particular curriculum Valentinians had to go through that differed from other 
Christians? These questions are seldom clarified. 

Secondly, there are polemical issues involved. We can find strong argu- 
ments against using the term ‘School of Valentinus' if by this one means that 
Valentinians thought of themselves as being part of a school rather than the 
Christian community. Geoffrey Smith has emphasized the apologetic and 
polemical nature of the epithet ‘School of Valentinus’!%” In Irenaeus’ multi- 
volume work, Against Heresies, he called the people he refuted heretics 
(cipeoıç). This was not initially a negative term but came to be used among 
Christian heresiologists more and more derogatorily. By using the term heretic 
(atpectc) for his opponents, meaning choice, Irenaeus attached himself to an 
already established polemical technique also found in Justin Martyr's writings. 
Justin argued that some people called themselves Christians but were really 


135 Neither can we distinguish between the two by saying that one represents a secular orga- 
nization while the other is a religious one. Philosophical schools had important religious 
functions. For a more thorough discussion on the similarities between early Christian or- 
ganizations and the way philosophical schools functioned, see Wilken, Christians, 72-93. 

136 Angela Standhartinger, “Colossians and the Pauline School”, New Testament Studies 50:4 
(2004): 573. 

137 See especially Smith, Guilt by Association, 162-170, for a discussion of the use of the term 
“school” for the Valentinians. 
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something else, charlatans posing as followers of Christ. These false Christians 
had made a choice (oipeoiç) to follow other doctrines than those embraced by 
the church established by God, doctrines established by a human. It was not 
uncommon to sample different philosophical schools before making a choice 
to join the school one found most convincing, just like Justin Martyr himself 
had done.!89 However, Christianity was different, according to Irenaeus and 
Justin; the Christian community, or church, did not belong to the smorgas- 
bord of doctrines and practices of the Hellenistic philosophical landscape. 
True Christians got their knowledge and legitimacy, not from human sages, 
but from God, through the community established by the apostles appointed 
by God's representative on earth: Jesus. Irenaeus and Justin argued that some 
Christian heretics subscribed to an authority established by a human, a found- 
er of a school, not a follower of the divinely established church. This is the 
reason Justin gives the name Valentinian to those Christians who were theo- 
logically inspired by Valentinus, just as Plato’s followers were called Platonists. 
Irenaeus and Justin distinguish between ‘divinely inspired’ and thus pure 
and true, and ‘man-made’, or effected by humans, and thus diluted and false. 
Irenaeus claimed that Valentinus was inspired by “the heresy called Gnostic” 
(ths AeyouEvnç yvodrıxfiç aipeoewç), and that he had established his own school 
(S18acxaAsiov/ Ualentini scola).\4° The audacity of the Valentinians was so 
great, wrote Irenaeus, that they had written their own gospel and mixed into 
their writings passages from the true scripture to add legitimacy to their cause. 
Irenaeus even accused Valentinians of added things to Valentinus’ theology so 
that they could expand the lecture time and thus charge more money for their 
courses.!*2 It was all about the money, according to Irenaeus. Thus, just like 
the philosophical schools, the Valentinian dogmas were man-made; they stood 
outside the divinely inspired church Irenaeus himself belonged to. 

The polemical aspects of the term “school, as opposed to church, should 
be clear. Part of the confusion as to the organization of Valentinians in com- 
parison to other Christians surely derives from the vague use of the term 
“church’, which, as I have argued above, does not negate school structures. 
The polemical techniques used by Irenaeus and Justin continued in modern 
time, among protestant apologetics who defined true and pure Christianity 
against erroneous and syncretistic Gnosticism.!* Geoffrey Smith has argued 


138 Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho 35. 

139 Justin, Second Apology 12; Dialogue with Trypho 2.2-6. 

140 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.11.1 

141 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.8. 

142 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.4.3; see also Epiphanius, Panarion 31.17.4. 
143 See Linjamaa, “Gnosticism as Inherently Syncretistic?’, 25—40. 
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that after the important work done by Williams, King, and others in unearth- 
ing the problems with the term Gnosticism, scholars have instead opted to 
use the term ‘School of Valentinus’ more. However, Smith argues that clas- 
sifying the Valentinians as belonging to a school is problematic on the same 
grounds as the term ‘Gnosticism’: it does not refer to anything that existed in 
ancient time; it is a polemical construction. 

Smith and Thomassen make the important points that we need to be aware 
of the polemical background of the heresiologists’ depictions and careful to 
follow their emphasis on the Valentinians as a school rather than a church.144 
However, as Löhr and others have argued, in light of Gregory’s description of 
Origen’s school and other early Christian intellectual milieus, there were strong 
similarities between Christian schools and philosophical schools.49 Even 
though Irenaeus and Justin construct a dichotomy between school and church, 
these terms should not be treated as mutually exclusive.“ Furthermore, the 
term church has a very specific meaning in TriTrac, referring only to one part 
of the community. For this community the image of the school, school lan- 
guage, and school structures was very important for understanding the human 
predicament on earth and when visualizing and organizing the structure of 
the community. In this, TriTrac is not alone. The same accusation Irenaeus 
leveled at Valentinians in general could undoubtedly have been leveled at 
other Christians as well, like Clement, Origen, or Basil.!*” Indeed, as we have 
seen, Christians were viewed by some pagan observers as a philosophical 
movement.(48 Nevertheless, just because we need to be cautious of harmoniz- 
ing Valentinian texts too much, and reifying social communities that did not 
exist,49 we should not discard the importance of the image of the school for 


144 Four Valentinian Nag Hammadi-texts mention a “school”. I would not, as Smith does, call 
this “a small number’, even if it partly depends on how many texts one is willing to 
call Valentinian. 

145 Löhr writes that “The fragmentary evidence of the 2nd century sources and the eloquent 
testimony of Theodore's (Gregory's) Address should, however, suffice to dispel the sus- 
picion that any resemblance between these Christian schools and their contemporary 
Stoic, Epicurean or Platonic counterparts may be due merely to heresiological stereotyp- 
ing.’ Löhr, “Christianity as Philosophy” 173. 

146 Foraproto-orthodox example, see Clement’s use of the image of the church as a school, a 
place where the soul gained learning. Clement, Paedagogus 111.98.1. 

147 Clement, Stromata V1.8, 1.11; Origen, On First Principles 11.1.6; Basil, Letter 8, Hexaemeron 
1.5; Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica 1.6.56. 

148 See Edwin A. Judge, “The Early Christians as Scholastic Communities’, Journal of Religious 
History 1 (1961): 125-137. Here Judge discusses Galen among others. 

149 There are fundamental differences between them and I believe that they should only be 
viewed as representing texts from the same “school” if by “school” one means the theo- 
logical tradition that the heresiologists associate with Valentinus and his followers. There 
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early Christian community structures and activities. Christianity was thought 
by many intellectual Christians to be the culmination of philosophy, not 
its opposite, and education and study were vital parts for many Christian 
intellectuals and their vision of ideal social structures. However, concerning 
TriTrac and most of the other Christian texts and individuals discussed here, 
there is no doubt that the community also included activity other than study- 
ing, like singing, praying, baptism, and other rituals of different kinds.!59 At the 
same time the language of pedagogy was very important; in TriTrac it was used 
to visualize the structure of the cosmos, as well as to present and legitimize the 
ideal social structure. 

Let us now, in conclusion, discuss the above findings and draw some further 
conclusions as to the social context of TriTrac. 


8 Conclusions: the Dual Structure of the Community behind TriTrac 


We have seen how the reference to the Aeons’ “school of conduct” (OYaNCHB’ 
Mno[A]iT1a) (71:22-23) is connected, through structural similarities, to the 
community on earth. Moral development is paramount for salvation in TriTrac. 
Salvation is likened to gaining a form, which is either perfected invisibly by 
internal growth or “by voice’, that is, teaching by a second party. Whether you 
belonged to the first category who could develop with the internal aid of the 
Savior, or the second category who needed aid from a morally superior model, 
depended on your natural composition, whether you were mainly guided by 
your logical and intellectual part or the emotive, soulish part of the tripartite 
picture of the human mind. As we established in the first part of this study, the 
individual mind does best when following the lead of the logical part rather 
than the soulish or material part, which do not lead to truth and knowledge. 
This cognitive and epistemological position is reflected in the community 
structure as well: the human collective should follow the advice of the pneu- 
matic humans. 


is, as Michel Desjardins has pointed out, a methodological circularity problem here. To 
accept the ‘first hand’ sources (the extant texts) as Valentinian we are relying on second- 
ary Patristic sources. See Michel Desjardins, “The Sources’, 342-347. 

150 We should, however, be careful of creating oppositions where they did not exist. 
Philosophical schools were not devoid of seemingly religious aspects; for example, one 
very important aspect of many philosophical schools was the annual veneration of 
founding figures. For more on the religious aspects of philosophical schools, see Wilken, 
Christians, 72-93. 
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This social ideal, where pneumatics have a monopoly on the ethical for- 
mation of the community, could very well have fueled the heresiologists’ de- 
pictions of Valentinians as determinists, although, as I have argued above, the 
intellectualism we encounter in TriTrac is also fairly close to the social struc- 
ture envisioned by other early Christian theologians like Clement and Origen. 
However, there are differences, too. For example, TriTrac presents a fixed an- 
thropology, while Clement, Origen, and others rather adopted the doctrine of 
free will and envisioned, at least in theory, the possibility of social mobility. 
A deterministic worldview did not, however, mean that there were no possi- 
bilities for moral progress. One could better one’s character, although it would 
not have been possible to change one’s natural composition. One's nature was 
revealed through one’s behavior and one’s position within the community. 
Pneumatics were devoted to learning about good and evil, and psychic people 
developed by taking their advice and imitating their moral superiors. 

Nevertheless, the image of a school fits well with the structure favored in 
TriTrac, where knowledge and moral ability is valued highly, and where pneu- 
matics guide the psychics, as in a teacher-student relationship. The school 
metaphors used in TriTrac, however, do not presuppose a formal school set- 
ting, with one teacher and a group of pupils following a clearly established 
curriculum.!! Picturing the cosmos as a school for the soul was a common 
Christian image. In TriTrac, the pneumatic class is not presented as consisting 
of just one individual pneumatic teacher addressing a group of psychics. Rather, 
we seem to be dealing with classes, or ideal types, of people. Considering what 
it took to be viewed as a moral expert, the pneumatics were most likely a mi- 
nority, a well-educated minority. However, considering that there are examples 
of teachers and sages coming from humble beginnings (like the Apostles or 
ascetic pioneers like Pachomius!52), I am not arguing that all pneumatics had 
to have a background that included formal schooling, although that would— 
considering how the pneumatics are described—undoubtedly have improved 
their likelihood to be counted as one. Rather than the school language and 
psychic-pneumatic relations’ reflecting a formal school setting, we are most 
likely dealing with metaphors for the ideal structure of how the community 
was envisioned to function in the world. Nevertheless, considering the way 
the term “church” is used in the text and considering that the pneumatics are 


151 The educational system of the Greco-Roman world was usually built around one teacher, 
often working with a few or just one pupil. As Raffaella Cribiore has argued, “schools did 
not usually have an existence separate from individual teachers’, and formal education 
was private rather than communal (Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 18, 3). 

152 See Timbie, “The Education’, 34—46; Goehring, The Letter of Ammon. 
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described as devoted to ethics and teachers of psychic ‘ordinary’ Christians, 
the ideal community structure implied by the text consists of one group ex- 
isting within a larger community; a group consisted of a smaller number of 
members devoted to study and deeper reflection who catered to the spiritual 
needs of a larger collective. 

Even if it is not unproblematic to translate ideal structures in a text into 
the social reality behind it, the community structure envisaged in TriTrac 
could very well reflect an actual original context. In fact, TriTrac’s view of the 
pneumatics fits the picture of a Christian study group; for example, the ad- 
vanced study group of Origen which Gregory describes, or that of the study 
circle of Justin Martyr.53 These Christians sought out advanced education. 
Just like Origen’s advanced class, they in turn taught lower-level Christians, 
and just like Justin’s study group,!54 the pneumatics were part of a community 
setting including lay Christians. The pursuit of moral excellence was a time- 
consuming matter. Porphyry insisted that the study of moral excellence de- 
manded the abandonment of everyday life,55 and the way TriTrac describes 
the psychics as taking care of the pneumatics, it is possible that what we find in 
TriTrac resembles early tendencies towards monasticism. In the next chapter, 
we will explore TriTrac’s attitude toward social engagement more deeply. The 
first proclivities toward organized monasticism are found in Egypt, and most 
likely emerge in a city context.5° The Christian school milieu seems to have 
been especially vibrant in Alexandria,!597 the Egyptian metropolis which pro- 
duced many intellectual giants, such as Valentinus, Pantenus, Clement, Origen, 


153 The Martyrdom of Justin. Tatian and a certain Euelpistus is said to have studied with 
Justin (Lampe, From Paul, 277, 285). 

154 Justin also engaged in community life with other Christians than those who visited him in 
his home for teaching (First Apology 61-67). 

155 See Porphyry’s description of the senator Rogatianus, whom Plotinus used as an example 
of a good philosopher. Rogatianus gave up everything to devote himself to the study of 
moral excellence. Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 7. 

156 James E. Goehring, “The Encroaching Desert: Literary Production and Ascetic Space in 
Early Christian Egypt” Journal of Early Christian Studies 1(1993):281-296; Samuel Rubenson, 
“Asceticism and Monasticism, I: Eastern’, in The Cambridge History of Christianity, vol. 2, 
eds. Augustine Casiday and Frederick W. Norris (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007), 637-668. 

157 See, for example, Hans von Campenhausen’s study, Ecclesiastical Authority and Spiritual 
Power in the Church of the First Centuries, translation J. A. Baker (London: Hendrickson, 
1966). Peter Brown has also written in a similar vein, portraying Valentinians as being so- 
cially organized as study groups. Brown, Body and Society, 103-121. As I have argued above, 
there are problems in this line of arguing if one imagines that this is something particu- 
larly Valentinian, while it contrasts with the members themselves’ viewing the church as 
a more important image than the school. The observation is nevertheless apt. 
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Hieracas, and Didymus the Blind, just to mention a few whose names we still 
have, and who attracted large followings. The ‘school milieu’ of Alexandria has 
been characterized by David Brakke as promoting freethinking, debate, and 
theological speculation.!58 This continued for along time. In the fourth century, 
Athanasius, following his predecessor Alexander, combated Arian Christians, 
connecting them with a form of Christian gathering where doctrines were 
openly discussed and debated.!59 The pneumatics represented in TriTrac were, 
I suggest, Christian intellectuals who gathered in this way, in study groups. In 
light of the detailed level of TriTrac's ethical system, which hinges on insights 
into physics, epistemology, and cognitive theory, these people had most likely 
undergone formal education. The pneumatics congregated to develop and dis- 
cuss their doctrines, but were also part of a larger community, teaching and 
partaking in communion with lay Christians who supported them and used 
them as moral examples. 

In conclusion, I argue that the context reflected in TriTrac is a dual one, 
reflecting a group of pneumatics comprising an inner circle within a larger 
community. We are most likely not dealing with formal school structures in 
either case. Nevertheless, both collectives are envisioned as following a peda- 
gogical structure: (1) one could not advance by oneself; (2) there was a need 
for teaching and learning for all; (3) higher pneumatic members taught lower 
psychic members as the Savior teaches the pneumatics; (4) psychics saw to the 
needs of the pneumatics and engaged in worship with them; (5) oral instruc- 
tions were delivered by the teachers of the community, probably including 
pre-baptismal instruction; (6) psychic laypeople with a low literary level were 
expected to follow the example of the teachers and leaders; (7) an upper level 
identified with the pneumatics who possessed the ability to consider moral 
questions, topics that would most likely have demanded a high level of literacy. 

But how does TriTrac's community structure relate to broader structures 
and claims to authority of third century Christianity? Christians were a mi- 
nority during the first centuries, sometimes oppressed, but this would slowly 
change in the third and fourth centuries. During this time Christians were 
being given access to the halls of power to a greater extent than before, and it 
was chiefly Christian intellectuals who were given access, who were at times 
even sought out for their advice.!®° Peter Brown has outlined how important 


158 Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, 60. 

159 Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, 57-79. 

160 For example, Origen is said to have been invited by Emperor Severus’ mother for an audi- 
ence. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 11.67—69. 
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education and the culture of paideia was for gaining and exercising power.6! 
Christian intellectuals were much like the philosophers of old, admired and 
sought after for their intellect. The image of the Christian philosopher would 
slowly give way to the image of the holy man and the monk.162 When the em- 
pire became Christian, a lot of political power naturally flowed into the hands 
of the bishops.153 Nevertheless, it was the holy reclusive and monk who stood 
closer to ancient ideals of virtue, associated with the intellectual, the philos- 
opher, who was an uncorrupted figure not subsumed by the allure of world 
power. The holy man, and later the monk, were figures whose advice was to be- 
come sought after by the powerful.!* The parallels between holy man/monk 
and philosopher are well known; both were characters who had mastered their 
mind, and thus gained control of their passions/demons. The lives of monks 
and holy reclusives became the topic of numerous literary productions and 
stories of their moral excellence presented ideals that were to be emulated.165 
TriTrac's emphasis on otherworldly knowledge, the rejection of passions and 
demons, as well as world pleasures and honors, fits this ideal of the third 
and fourth centuries CE. However, as I argue further in the next chapter, TriTrac 
does not advocate the abandonment of life in the world, but restricts moral 
authority to those who are not lured by the honor of worldly power. Indeed, 
the text seems to advocate that the psychics should be engaged in the world. 
Nevertheless, it is clear where TriTrac places the moral authority: in the hands 
of an intellectual elite. This is done by accentuating the need for ‘ordinary 


161 Brown, Power and Persuasion. 

162 As James Goehring has argued, the ideals that would be associated with the ascetic monk 
were already established, long before Antony entered the scene, by Christian philoso- 
phers like Clement and Origen, for example, and, I might add, those Christians reflected 
in TriTrac (if one favors an early dating of the contents of the text, that is). See Goehring, 
Ascetics, Society, and the Desert. 

163 Fora few studies on the bishop's role in early Christianity, see Claudia Rapp, Holy Bishops 
in Late Antiquity: The Nature of Christian Leadership in an Age of Transition (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2005); Andrea Sterk, Renouncing the World Yet Leading the 
Church: The Monk-Bishop in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard University Press, 
2004), see also Susanna Elm, Sons of Hellenism, Fathers of the Church: Emperor Julian, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and the Vision of Rome (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2012), and the discussion, from the perspective of Gregory of Nazianzus, of whether the 
bishop really can be said to have “renounced the world”, 

164 ‘Take for instance the monk Macedonius, who was called down from the mountains in 
Syria where he lived to speak sense to the political elite at the riots in Antioch 387. For 
more on this incident, see Brown, Power and Persuasion, 141. Shenoute, too, was sought 
after by the emperor himself for his parrhésia. Besa, Life of Shenoute 54. 

165 See, for example, Athanasius’ advice to the Pachomian monks mourning their dead lead- 
er Theodoret. Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, 201. 
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people —who are engaged with dealings in the everyday world—to seek the 
advice of those whose vocation it is to investigate the structures of deeper 
things. 

However, just because the pneumatics are depicted as teachers who are en- 
gaged with study and the pursuit of the good, we should not draw the con- 
clusion that pneumatics were uninterested in worldly power. On the contrary, 
the rhetoric of humility seems to have been a common technique for gain- 
ing power. A closer look at how Christian bishops portrayed themselves, re- 
veals marked similarities with how the pneumatics are described in TriTrac. 
For example, Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil the Great, two early Christian 
bishops (of Constantinople and Caesarea respectively) who would wield great 
power in the burgeoning state Church, portrayed themselves, and were por- 
trayed by others, as wholeheartedly devoted to philosophy, to the tranquil life 
of pursuing spiritual growth, not political power.16* However, as Susanna Elm 
has argued, even though Gregory and Basil (and other powerful bishops of 
the early church), may have been portrayed as uninterested in political pur- 
suits, it was no coincidence that they happened to live in close proximity to 
political power most of their lives. Given their elite upbringing they were bred 
for politics and the wielding of power.!6” They became bishops against tough 
competition and entered that vocation because they sought to do so. This fits 
with David Brakke's study of Athanasius, who used asceticism as a model for 
the ideal Christian. Athanasius’ biography of Antony was not just one of the 
most widely read Christian texts of ancient time, it was also an immensely 
important political tool, it was the manifesto with which Athanasius promoted 
his particular theology and criticized his political opponents.158 Thus, in the 
case of the pneumatics of TriTrac, we should be careful about imagining a group 
of reclusives who were solely devoted to the eternal topics of the Pleroma. The 
political motivations and ramifications of arguing for the monopoly over ethi- 
cal interpretations by one group of people within a community should not 
be underestimated, and the community structure behind TriTrac needs to be 


166 Elm, Sons of Hellenism, 24-25. 

167 Elm, Sons of Hellenism, 6-9. See also Peter Norton, Episcopal Elections, 25-600: Hierarchy 
and Political Will in Late Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), where it is ar- 
gued that the paideia in which the early Christian leadership partook shaped them to be 
wielders of power, which in turn influenced their interpretation of the Bible, rather than 
the other way around. 

168 See Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, for more on Life of Antony, see Samuel Rubenson, 
“Apologetics of Asceticism: The Life of Antony and Its Political Context’, in Ascetic Culture: 
Essays in Honor of Philip Rousseau, eds. Blake Leyerle and Robin Darling Young (Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2013), 75-96. 
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explored through the lens of the early developments of Christian church struc- 
tures and claims to authority. 

In order to draw further conclusions concerning the ethical outlook of 
the text and the social context it might have reflected and how it related to the 
context of early Christian approaches toward power, let us add the political 
perspective to the discussion in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER 6 


Honor and Attitudes toward Social and Political 
Involvement 


This chapter investigates TriTrac’s attitude to involvement in the affairs of ev- 
eryday life. What does the text say concerning politics and earthly governance? 
Previous chapters have made it clear that a virtuous life, according to TriTrac, 
involves moral development, education and controlling passions. But how 
would this ideal fit with the structures of everyday life lived in the Roman em- 
pire? Must one give up worldly pursuits and instead devote oneself to contem- 
plation in order to attain a moral life? Or was it, like some church fathers would 
claim about opponents who implemented the tripartite anthropology we find 
in TriTrac, that the rules of society did not apply to them? Ismo Dunderberg 
has suggested that the TriTrac represents a Christian text that engages with 
these questions, due to, for example, the many and sometimes positive refer- 
ences to the concept “lust for command” or “lust for power” (THNTMAcloYee 
caene).! I here develop Dunderberg’s studies of “lust for command” adding to 
his findings the perspectives concerning human cognition, free will, and the 
passions discussed in previous chapters. I argue that a closer look at these is- 
sues, as well as at the importance of the concept of “honor” in Roman society, 
better allows us to understand the social vision presented in TriTrac and the 
locus of the text within early Christian negotiations of leadership and claims 


to authority. 
1 TriTrac and Early Christian Attitudes toward Involvement in 
Society 


Ismo Dunderberg has written about TriTrac from the perspective of ancient 
politics and attitudes toward authority. He has suggested that the text advo- 
cates that people should leave their places of worldly power when becom- 
ing part of the community.” TriTrac rejects Greek philosophy (109:24-110:22), 


1 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 161-173. “Lust for command” seems indeed to be espe- 
cially important in TriTrac since it is mentioned, always in the same, lengthy construction 
TUNTMAEIOYE? CAPNE, at least 14 times throughout the text. 

2 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 168-170. 
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which Dunderberg (among others) has viewed as a sign of social deviance. 
One passage in the text states that the psychic people who follow Christ upon 
his appearance on earth “abandoned their gods whom they had previously 
worshipped, and the lords who are in heaven and on earth”? When these 
people gave themselves to Jesus they furthermore “gave him their kingdoms, 
they rose from their thrones and they abstained from their crowns”* These 
two passages indicate, Dunderberg maintains, that “conversion involves, thus, 
abandonment of both power and idolatry”.5 

Nevertheless, Dunderberg also recognizes the passages that mention “the 
lust for command” as being useful. We read, for example, that the Logos al- 
lows the lower levels of power to rule because “even they were useful for the 
things which were ordained”. Dunderberg writes that the “political stance in 
the Tripartite Tractate is twofold. On the one hand the lust for command and 
power is of dubious origin, but, on the other, it is necessary for the admin- 
istration of oikonomia’.’ Dunderberg has, like others, noticed the passages in 
TriTrac that seem to mention persecution. We read that the material powers 
who crucified Jesus also persecuted the church: “but also toward the church 
did they direct their hatred and envy and jealousy”8 Dunderberg concludes 
that since TriTrac portrays both knowledge of persecution as well as an am- 
bivalence toward political power, it supports the dating of the text to 150-250, 
a time when relations between Christians and the Roman ruling elite was 
volatile and unstable.9 I discuss and build upon this preliminary analysis of 
Dunderberg, and suggest that the latter part of this chronological span is the 
more likely original context of the text. 

First, however, we should recognize the difficulty of drawing conclusions as 
to the background of a text from passages that mention persecution. The earli- 
est Christians, prior to the conversion of emperors and the establishment of 


3 133:22-26: ayK@ NCWOY NNOYNOYTE’ ENTAYMMME MMOOY NOMOPTİ' AYD NXOEIC NECI 
ETQOOT' EN TME AYD NETQOON İXM TIKAR. 

4 134:27-30: ayt Naq NNOYMNTppael AYTMDİDİN asa [e]N[N] Oyeponoc aygemgTOy 

aBlaAl' NNOYGPHME. Attridge and Pagels translates the last sentence as “they were kept 

from their crowns’, but this does not fit with the context (who would keep them from their 

crowns?) and thus I have opted for interpreting ajea)T aB[ar] reflexively. 

Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 170. 

118:13-14: NEYPDEY EWOY AN Te’ ANETAYTAMOY. 

Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 173. 

122:7-9: AANA TKEEKKAHCIA’ EDDC AN E4QOOT NGI MOYMACTE WMapac MN MOYKe’ MN 

tloypeonoc. See also page 135 in TriTrac which likewise shows awareness of times of perse- 

cution, calling upon people to share in the sufferings of those “saints” (Noyaas) who were 

persecuted. 

g Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 171. 
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an Imperial Church, were painfully aware of their minority situation, and were 
at times, like so many other minorities, subjected to harsh treatment by the 
Roman authorities. Nevertheless, it is hard to draw the conclusion that TriTrac 
derives from a context of persecution even though there are passages mention- 
ing it. The language of persecution was a common theme in early Christian 
literature and something that was very much a part of Christian identity.!° The 
extent to which Christians actually were persecuted has also come into ques- 
tion, in light of Candida Moss’ work.” Persecution could have been highlighted 
in TriTrac simply to emphasize the Christian nature of the text. This becomes 
more understandable from the perspective of studies in social psychology that 
maintain that group identity is created and sustained by negotiation between 
feelings of uniqueness and sameness.1? 

Returning now to Christian attitudes to politics, it is safe to say that there 
was no unified Christian view of politics and social involvement. While it can 
be hard to access such attitudes due to the fact that they are often embedded 
in other kinds of writings (exegesis, apology or theology for example),3 there 
are some common themes. Tertullian—most likely echoing Matt 22:17 and 
Rom 13:1-7—writes that the legitimacy and power wielded by the emperor was 


10 Oo Dunderberg uses The Book of Revelation as an example of the difficulty of drawing con- 
textual conclusions from language of persecution. The Book of Revelation is perhaps the 
most anti-Roman text in the New Testament, painting a picture of great Christian suf- 
fering at the hands of demonic Romans. But this is a text which was most likely writ- 
ten in times of peace and prosperity. This is thoroughly discussed in Dunderberg, Beyond 
Gnosticism, 168-170. For more on The Book of Revelation as stemming from a time of 
peace and prosperity for Christians, see Leonard Thompson, The Book of Revelation: 
Apocalypse and Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990). 

11 See for example Candida Moss, The Myth of Persecution: How Early Christians Invented a 
Story of Martyrdom (New York: HarperCollins, 2013). 

12 The feeling of uniqueness is important in order to create a sense of self, and this must 
be protected against groups with which one risks involvement, against groups who are 
too similar and thus threaten one’s feeling of distinctiveness. However, the feeling of be- 
longing, the need to be similar, is just as important in creating an identity. This is very 
similar to Jonathan Z. Smith’s points on cognition and the human need and aptitude 
for comparison; identity creation likewise draws on both similarity and difference. See 
Brewer, “The Social Self”, 475-482; Smith, Drudgery Divine, 37, 42, 47. For insights into 
identity construction in the ancient Jewish communities, see Jonathan Z. Smith, “Fences 
and Neighbors: Some Contours of Early Judaism’, in Imagining Religion: From Babylon to 
Jonestown, ed. Jonathan Z. Smith (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1982), 1-18. 

13 For an overview of the topic, see Francis Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political 
Philosophy, 2 vol. (Washington D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1966); for attitudes toward politics 
after Constantine, see Elm, Sons of Hellenism; see also Christoph Markschies, Christian 
Theology and Its Institutions in the Early Roman Empire, translated by Wayne Coppins 
(Waco: Baylor University Press, 2015). 
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ultimately dependent on the order created by God and thus Christians should 
indeed pay homage to the emperor and the order of the Roman Empire. 
Tertullian did not see Christians as standing outside or in opposition to the 
power structures of the Roman Empire and he was far from alone in harboring 
mitigating attitudes toward them. 

Before Tertullian, Justin Martyr had already argued much the same thing, 
that Christianity did not challenge the rule of the emperor. Writing to Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, Justin tried in his First Apology to lessen the alarm that 
Christianity seemed to cause among some Roman people. Christians were, 
Justin told the emperor, ruled by pursuit of the good and governed by reason. 
This was not a threat, but rather an advantage for ruling people, as well as the 
ruled, Justin said. Justin, as well as Athenagoras after him, appealed to the em- 
peror to use his reason before condemning Christians because, through reason, 
the emperor would see that Christians were not a threat but a social, political, 
and moral good. Irenaeus followed suit and even presented the structure of 
the Roman Empire and the emperor as appointed by God to rid humanity 
of sin.16 Origen later stated that the coming of Christ during Augustus’ rule 
signaled that the authority of the Roman Empire was divinely ordained.!” We 
do not have to broaden our survey of early Christian writers further to be able 
to conclude that there are early and clear attempts by Christians to assert the 
legitimacy of the political status guo.!8 I argue that TriTrac does not differ 
much from these more general mitigating attitudes toward social and indeed 
political involvement. 

However, some earlier scholarship on ‘Gnosticism’ has used the language in 
TriTrac as a sign of the opposite, of a ‘Gnostic’ text that critiques Roman gov- 
ernance, and particularly ecclesiastical church structures.!9 It is well known 
that the church fathers portrayed Christians with whom they disagreed as 


14 Tertullian, Apology 30. 

15 Justin Martyr, First Apology 3, 1; Athenagoras, A Plea for the Christians 34.2-3. 

16 Irenaeus, Against Heresies V.25. 

17 Origen, Against Celsus 11.30. 

18 For a study devoted to the nature of Roman governance and Christian involvement in it, 
see Brown, Power and Persuasion. 

19 See, for example, Elaine Pagels, “The Demiurge and his Archons: A Gnostic View of the 
Bishop and Presbyters”, Harvard Theological Review 69 (1976): 301-324. Although I also 
argue that TriTrac takes action against structures that became prevalent in the main- 
stream church, i.e. the bishop, presbyter, and deacon structure, I do this on somewhat 
different grounds: TriTrac does not participate in a Gnostic-Christian dichotomy, where 
Gnostics rejected church structures while Christians embraced them. Rather, it is in- 
volved in intra-Christian debates over authority and legitimacy, favoring the image of the 
teacher and intellectual (much in line with Clement and Origen for example). 
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social deviants, a threat, and generally unbeneficial for society.29 Irenaeus lev- 
eled these allegations toward those of his Christian opponents who adopted 
a tripartite anthropology and whom he called Valentinians. These Christians 
and others inspired by the “multitude of Gnostics”, Irenaeus wrote, thought 
they were above conventional rules—since they claimed that God was not the 
creator of the cosmos, but that it was rather a lower god whose rule one did not 
need to accept.”! Irenaeus and other church fathers argued that these people 
maintained that the rules in society did not apply to them since they came 
from a higher entity who did not create the structure of the cosmos. For a long 
time, the general scholarly attitude toward these and other opponents of the 
church fathers—often called Gnostics—was that they must have rejected 
the Roman state.” 

However, many studies have recently shown the error of taking the church 
fathers’ statements for fact.23 There is little evidence—save the church fathers’ 
polemics—to suggest that these Christians rejected involvement in social life, 
or political life for that matter, just because they harbored a ‘negative’ world 
view or regarded the powers in the heavens as having influence over creation.?* 
Perhaps some of the groups lumped together into the category of Gnosticism 
did reject involvement in social life and politics, but this should be argued on 
a case to case basis, and cannot be applied to all the texts or groups that are 


20 See, for example, W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952); 
Jane Merdinger, Rome and the African Church in the Time of Augustine (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1997). 

21 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.1, 1.8, 1.11, 11.3, 11.14. 

22 Hans Kippenberg, “Versuch einer soziologischen Verortung des antiken Gnostizismus’, 
Numen 17 (1970): 211-231. This view is by no means erased yet. Most recently ‘Gnostics’ 
have been portrayed in much the same manner by Karamanolis, Philosophy, 222. Here 
he writes that ‘Gnostics’ were not motivated to be good according to the standards of the 
world, because the world was created by a lower God. I am not claiming that there are no 
texts associated with ‘Gnosticism’ that also critique the structures of society, only that this 
cannot be generalized. For one such argument see for example, Karen King’s assessment 
of ApJohn, in King, Secret Revelation, 1-24, 157-173. 

23 Williams, Rethinking. Dunderberg’s critique of Williams in Dunderberg, Beyond 
Gnosticism, 164 is very important to note, however. Here Dunderberg points out that even 
though the church fathers’ rejections and portrayals of ‘Gnostics’ as world rejecters can- 
not be taken at face value, neither should one do the opposite: interpret them as more 
in tune with society, which Williams argued in his work (on account of the fact that the 
church fathers portray them as more in tune with philosophy and the eating of sacrificial 
meats). These statements also rest on polemics, Dunderberg notes (Dunderberg, Beyond 
Gnosticism, 164). 

24 For an article arguing that a ‘negative’ world view did not result in dismissal of social 
involvement, see Michael A. Williams, “A Life Full of Meaning and Purpose: Demiurgic 
Myths and Social Implications’, in Iricinschi, Beyond, 19-59. 
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often labeled Gnostic.25 Furthermore, the rejection of the power structures of 
this world in favor of a life in seclusion in search of deeper heavenly truths, was 
surely not unique to some of the groups and texts that are sometimes grouped 
as ‘Gnostic’, but is rather a larger pattern within Christianity.26 

In TriTrac the material and psychic powers and the organization the Logos 
instigates after the creation of the three structures are at times described as 
of benefit for the whole. We even read that “the Logos is pleased with them 
(the material and psychic powers), for they are useful for the oikonomia”?7 One 
common theme in the early Christian (as well as pagan and Jewish) attitude 
to authority and social issues is the view that the structures of society were 
reflected in the structure of the creation of the world. We have seen that 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Origen viewed the structure of creation and the birth 
of Jesus as legitimizing political structures. Philo, who advocated being active 
in society and worldly governance—and who himself was politically active and 
met with Caligula as a representative of the Jews in Alexandria—argued that 
the law of Moses was supported by the laws of nature established in creation, 
and he invited Romans to follow these laws which were, according to most 
Jews, superior to—although not necessarily contradicting—those followed by 
Roman citizens.28 He viewed the Logos as acting as God’s power in governing 
in the world, somewhat like the Stoics did. The Logos applied the natural law 
to the world.29 Philo saw the structure of creation as guiding each person's 
relation to power, whether one became a ruler or one of the ruled. Those who 
became rulers had the power to see what was beneficial; these Philo associated 
with the right side of God—the position of honor. However, Philo viewed good 
rulers and kings as appointed to serve humanity, not govern for the sake of 


25 Williams’ attempt to argue that there is little evidence for taking Irenaeus’ portrayal of 
the Valentinians at face value, although basically right, leads him in the wrong direction 
when he asserts that the opposite might even have been true; that Valentinians were 
Christians who stood closer to society than other Christians. He based this conclusion 
on Irenaeus’ depiction of Valentinians as participating in the consumption of sacrificial 
meat during pagan festivals, which Irenaeus refused to do, and that this indicated the 
Valentinian’s positive attitude toward mingling in pagan society. However, as Dunderberg 
has argued, the sources for Valentinian’s eating of sacrificial meat rests on the same po- 
lemical material which Williams rejects in the first instance. For more, see Dunderberg, 
Beyond Gnosticism, 162-164. 

26 Williams, Rethinking, passim. 

27 9918-19: MANTEY4P 2NEY apaoy Nol MAOTOÇ EYPMMEY ATOIKOINOM!LA. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

28 For Philo’s relation to the Greco-Roman legal system, see John W. Martens, One God, One 
Law: Philo of Alexandria on the Mosaic and Greco-Roman Law (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

29 Dillon, Middle Platonists, 153-155. 
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gaining personal world power and honor.39 Thus, some people had the natural 
ability to govern, and this ability was appointed by the providence of God. 

Platonists, too, saw the structures of creation as foundational for the way 
people related to power.3! Plato, of course, thought that the right to rule should 
be awarded to the best people and wisest, and those who did good for the 
whole.®? A successful society was a society which involved all the best people of 
all social classes and professions. Not all people were natural leaders, however, 
and humans did not make the rules themselves; rather they were represented 
in the Ideal World. A good leader knew virtue, which went hand in hand with 
knowledge of the structures of the Divine, which the Demiurge had used as an 
image when creating the world. A leader should not govern solely on the basis 
of his will to acquire personal honor and glory. However, as Aristotle came to 
highlight, the emotions associated with the middle part of the tripartite struc- 
ture of the soul were useful for people who obtained positions of power; it was 
here that emotions like honor and courage were located, emotions that were 
needed in order to become an effective and just leader.33 

Middle Platonists valued involvement in politics, contrary to some of the 
other Hellenistic schools of philosophy like some Stoics (at least pre-Roman 
Stoicism), Pyrrhonians, and Epicureans, many of whom saw that a self- 
respecting man should give up the pettiness of the world and engage whole- 
heartedly in the practice of philosophy. Like Plato, Plutarch advocated 
monarchy and viewed the king as an image (eixwv) of God. Plutarch, like some 
Roman Stoics and his fellow Platonist Philo, saw the ruling elite, the kings, 
as representing the natural law implemented by God.3* Neoplatonists like 
Plotinus went deeper into metaphysics and emphasized the lust for power in 
the human situation on earth. It was the will to “rule by itself” (&pyew adths) 
and experience the power struggles and passions in the cosmos that caused 
the intellect to step down in creation in the first place; and the different levels 
of material existence clothed spiritual man in its downward journey with abili- 
ties associated with cosmic life.35 


30 Philo, On Abraham 124-130. 

31 For more on Plato and his later followers related to politics and power, see Dominic J. 
O™Meara, Platonopolis: Platonic Political Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 3-26. 

32 Plato, The Republic 1.349b, 111.412b—414b, v.462a—b. 

33 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 111.1125b22. For more on theory of emotions, see Chapter 2 
above. 

34 Plutarch, To an Uneducated Ruler 780e. See Dillon, Middle Platonists, 198. 

35 Plotinus, Ennead 11.7.1. For more on Plotinus and his view on the soul’s descent, see 
Damian Caluori, Plotinus on the Soul (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015). For 
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The cosmogony of TriTrac holds the key for approaching attitudes toward 
earthly governance. The structure of the oikonomia implemented by the Logos, 
I argue, reveals attitudes toward social and political involvement. So, let us 
take a closerlook at the descriptions of material and psychic powers in light of 
claims to authority and earthly governance. 


2 Cosmogony as Political Commentary 


In TriTrac the cosmos is the result of the fall of the Logos, this much is clear by 
now. The fall is, however, sanctioned by the Father (76:2—77:11) and at several 
places we are told the reason for creation: it is so that the Aeons can gain ex- 
perience of the life outside the Pleroma, to learn about materiality, about the 
differences between good and evil: 


The fall, which happened to the Aeons of the Father of the All who did 
not suffer, was brought to them, as if it were their own, in a careful and 
non-malicious and immensely sweet way. [It was brought to the] All so 
that they might be instructed about the [defect] by the single one, from 
whom [alone] they all received strength to eliminate the defects.36 


As explained in greater detail in Chapter 2, the fall will benefit the whole. 
It is the Aeon called the Logos who falls and creates the first two orders of 
powers—the material left side and the psychic right side. The material pow- 
ers are created first and strive to “command” (oyeg cane) each other, driven 
by “their empty lust for glory” (ToymMNTMAaelcaoy eTaoye[I]T) (79:20-22, 
84:18-21). The closely associated concept “lust for command” (MNTMacloyee 
caene), is mentioned repeatedly throughout the text.37 As Dunderberg has 
noted, this concept, “command” (oyeg cagpne) is crucial for the oikonomia set 


a discussion of the relationship between TriTrac and Plotinus, see Berno, “Rethinking 
Valentinianism’, 331-345. 

36  85:33-86:4: XE MCAATE ENTACMOME anaiw[N] NTE MOT’ NNIMTAPG GTEMNOYON 
MK’ AYXITĞ APAY EMC EMOOY Tle PNN OYMNXAEIPAOYG)’ MN OYMNTATP BM[N] ayw 
LNN OYMNTeAGE ENAYMC [ayxXITY NNIMİTHPG ATPOYTCEBO an[aTa aBar el]TOOT|G 
Mmoyeel naleı eTOY TAX ]PO THPOY aBa eITOOTY [OYacEeTG]’ azas NayTa- Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. See also 126:32—34 where we read that the pneu- 
matic class is come to this world to “experience the evil things and (so that they) might 
train themselves in them” (eynaxıtne: NNIMETSAYOY AYD Ncep TYMNAZE' MMAY NPPHİ 
NeHTOoY), and in TriTrac it is the pneumatic substance that is re-integrated with the 
Pleroma. 

37 79:27—28, 80:9, 83:35, 84:15, 84:21, 98:10, 99:11—20, 103:22, 120:16—24, 131:24—35. 
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up by the Logos; it is by virtue of this attribute the powers control and govern 
the whole system.38 At this point in the cosmogony, however, only the Logos 
and his initial creation exist, the material powers, and from these came “fight- 
ers, warriors, troublemakers, apostates. They are disobedient beings, lovers 
of command”39 This period is defined by lack of order (80:15-19). The Logos 
then creates a second group of powers. These come forth when the Logos is 
regretting his mistake of leaving the Pleroma and prays to God. In the sec- 
ond order of powers the Logos placed the ability to understand that there 
was something greater than they, to recognize the Savior, and think and pray 
to God (83:18-26): These powers were not, as in the material side, associated 
with “arrogance” (XACIPHT), “desire” (oywae), and “a heavy sleep” (oy2g1NHB 
e4eapd)) (82:21-27). Instead, the psychic powers are associated with “har- 
mony” (METE), “compassion” (MNTMAGINOYEPHY) “unity” (MNTOYeGIE), and 
“honor” (TaciaciT). However, we read that “the empty lust for glory draws all of 
them to the desire that is lust for command”;*° thus, the material powers and 
the psychic powers start warring amongst each other. This situation is associ- 
ated with “wrath” (BÂke), “violence” (UNTXINGANC), “desire” (emeymia), and 
“ignorance” (MNTaTCayne).4! In the course of all this, the Savior appears 
and the Logos is able to separate the two sides of warring powers. The Savior 
gives the Logos “a word which is destined to be knowledge. And he gave him 
power to separate and cast out from himself those who are disobedient to 
him” The Savior appears to the warring powers and they stop. The psychic 
powers “assent” (P 20Modor1) to him, because they have the ability placed in 
them to recognize him.43 Some of the powers, the material side, do not have 
this inborn ability, so they become “afraid” (Tppe) and fall down “to the pit of 
ignorance which is called ‘the Outer Darkness’ and ‘Chaos’ and ‘Hades’ and ‘the 
Abyss”. The powers who fall rule over these lower regions, we read, because it 


38 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 162. 

39 80:5-9: GeNpegMhalel NE GENPEGMIME NE EeNpeyt GTApTP NE E2NATIOCTATHC NE 
2NATP mee NE EPNMAELOYEP CAPNE. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

40 8417-21: ECCDK HMay THPOY NGI TUNTMAElealy]’ eT@O EIT’ aego[YN] aremoyma: 
NTUNT[Ma]eloyeg cagne. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

41 See Chapter 2 for details on the passions of the material side. 

42 88:22-25: NNOYAOTOC E4THG) NNOYEMCTHMA' ayw aqt neq NOYGAM' aTpeqn@Mpx 
qnoyee’ ABAA MAG NET {T}oer NNATP moe neq. 

43 90318-24. See the discussion in Chapter 3 where I suggest that p goModor may have this 
connotation in TriTrac, equivalent to cvyxaté§ects, something a mind does when accept- 
ing outside impressions. 

44 89:25-28: ATIQIKE TIE NTMNT'ATCAYNE' ETE TETOYMOYTE apaq XE TIKEKEL {2 }ET2E Ca 
NBON' AYD TIXAOYC' AYD EMNTE AYD TINOYN. 
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was the lot that was assigned to them, and thus the Savior “granted them that 
they too should be of use for the oikonomia which was to be”.45 

As we know, the Logos creates a third class of powers—called “the church” — 
and these are the pneumatics. These powers do not seem to have anything 
to do with the governance of the cosmos; no gualities of power or command 
are attributed to them. Rather, they are associated with good emotions and 
pedagogic attributes (as seen in Chapters 2 and 4). The pneumatics were made 
of the substance whose destiny it is to travel through the heavens down to 
earth and learn of life on earth and teach the psychic humans (90:14—95:38).46 
The material powers are associated with passions (95:2—5); they are imitations 
of the Aeons in the real Pleroma, not true likenesses but only shadows and, 
therefore, they will be lost in the end (78:29—79:11). The Logos places the psy- 
chics next to the material powers, in order that they might come to see and 
know—by associating with the lowest level of creation—the faults they must 
abandon (98:27-99:7). Above the material powers the Logos places “the beau- 
tiful rationality” (mAoroc NTCAELo) (99:6) and “the law of judgment” (MNoMOC 
NTEKPICIÇ) (99:8). The Logos controls them through the enticing beauty and 
threat of punishment. Furthermore, their “lust for command” keeps all the dif- 
ferent powers in their appointed positions, “none (of the powers) lacks a com- 
mand and none is without kingship from the end of the heavens to the end of 
the [earth]”47 and the Logos is pleased with them since they keep the order 
he has set out (99:5-100:10). These positions have different tasks and ranks. 
The different powers are made “kings, there are lords and those who give com- 
mands, some for administering punishment, others for administering justice, 
still others for giving rest and healing, others for teaching, others for guarding”18 
The Demiurge is placed above the powers, now called archons. The Demiurge 
is their leader and has all the honorary titles associated with a creator god, but 
the Logos nevertheless controls him. The Demiurge in turn creates for him- 
self servants, and again we read of “beauty” (caaeiT) as an ordering leitmotiv. 
We read that “his beautiful name” (neqpen eyTcacaeiT) is left wherever the 


45  89:34-90:1: AqKaaAY NEY XE CENAP MEY EWOY ATOlKONOM!A eTaq@eane. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

46 For more on this third and highest class of powers, see Chapter 4, where I discuss the 
pedagogic task appointed to them. 

47 — 100:7-11: MN ARYE EGOEL NATOYER CALNE’ AYD MN Arye E4OE! NAT“TPPO XIN [apu]xq 
NUTIHYE Ga APHXG Mni[Kae]. 

48 100:12-18: O[YN P]po OYN Xacic ayw NeT[o]y[eg] caene’ umay gaeıne MEN aTPOYT 
KOAACIC ENKEKAYE ATPOYT 2an ENKEZACINE ATPOYT MTAN NCETAAGO' ENKEKAYE 
AaTPOYt CBM' PNKEKAYE TPOYAPHE. 
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Demiurge works, and that “he set them over the beauty of the things below” 
(agkaay AXN MTCAEID NNETMMCA NMTN) (102:30—31). 

The image that the cosmic system was beautifully ordered was a widespread 
concept in antiquity.49 TriTrac is most likely inspired by the same discourse 
as inspired Middle Platonists like Numenius and Plutarch who—probably in 
critique of the Stoic view that the cosmos was perfect in itself and did not need 
anything added from outside to attain the beauty of the ordered Nature5°— 
maintained that the cosmos was not beautiful by itself but that matter needed 
the insertion of intelligence, reason, and harmony in order to become an or- 
dered and beautiful system. The material powers are described in very much 
the same way as the irrational World Soul of Alcinous, Plutarch, and Atticus, a 
creative power that was sleeping before order was forced on it5'— imagery sim- 
ilar to that used in TriTrac for the cosmic powers (82:21—27). Plotinus criticizes 
people he called the ‘Gnostics’ for being afraid of the rulers of the cosmos, not 
recognizing that it was they who gave order and beauty to the system.5 This 
critique does not fit TriTrac, which, as we have seen above, clearly recognizes 
the beautiful and systematic order that the Logos places over the whole cos- 
mic system and its rulers.58 Nevertheless, it is also recognized that this order 
belongs to the governance of the cosmos, and is thus finite. 

The cosmogony of TriTrac works very effectively as a political commentary: 
the world is systematically organized and designed to benefit the pneumatic 
and psychic substances. But of what consists the ordered system that the Logos 
places over those in power? Much as in Philo’s works, the right side of the 
Logos’ governing structure seems to be closely associated with honor as well as 


49 See Perkins, “Beauty, Number, and Loss’, 277-296. 

50 Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 11.58-167. 

51 See Dillon, Middle Platonists, 204-208, 253-257, 285-287. 

52 Plotinus, Ennead 11.9, 13. 

53  Inthisrespect, the beauty we encounter in TriTrac seems to be different from how beauty 
is described in GosTruth or InterpKnow, for example, where the beauty of the system of 
the cosmos is described as an illusion or oppressor that induces fear and terror in hu- 
mans; this is closer to the view of Plotinus’ opponents than TriTrac. As GosTruth tells us, 
the Demiurge (or rather the creature called ann) created a “beautiful (cacie) substitute 
for truth” (17:19). This beauty is contrasted with the “perfect beauty” that is associated 
with the world above (17:27). In InterpKnow 7:17 and 7:32 we read of beautiful but dark 
reflection of the true Virgin of light, similarly, most likely a reference to Sophia as repre- 
senting the Dyad and the cosmic order. A problem with Perkins’ discussion of the rela- 
tion between Middle Platonic systems and Nag Hammadi texts is the use of the category 
‘Gnostic’ in her study. Perkins places such texts as TriTrac, GosTruth, and Eugnostos, as 
well as Sethian Platonic treatises, into this category. See Perkins, “Beauty, Number, and 
Loss”. Treating all these texts as representations of one tradition obviates important dif- 
ferences between them. 
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the governance of the world. Let us pause here for a moment and consider the 
concepts of “honor” and “glory” which seem to be a great driving force of those 
powers who retain positions of authority in the cosmos. 


3 The Pursuit of Honor 


In TriTrac there are different ways of using terms like honor (Tae10) and glory 
(say). In their purest sense, all honor and glory belongs to God.5* The honor 
of God is limitless and it is the duty of the Aeons to praise the glory of God 
(68:14-69:14). In the Logos’ creation, however, virtuous honor is lost. Before 
the entry of the Savior, we read that the powers “did not have honor” ((M|NTey 
Taelo’ MMEY) (83:5). The pursuit of honor and glory seems to be what the sys- 
tem of the Logos is built around: 


They (the powers) wanted to command one another, overcoming one 
another [in] their empty ambition, while the glory which they possess 
contains a cause [of] the system which was to be.55 


As we have seen above, this system, the organization of the Logos, is also de- 
scribed as ultimately beneficial, and not to be criticized. How should we un- 
derstand this double attitude toward honor? 

The political culture of the Roman Empire was structured around honor, 
perhaps even more than Greek society had been before it. One’s honor was 
based on elements like family ties, wealth, education, status, and personal 
character. Carlin Barton, in her study Roman Honor, and J. E. Lendon, in his 
work Empire of Honor, have shown how significant honor was in Roman so- 
ciety, how valued it was in all social classes—from slave to emperor.°® Cicero 
states the natural proclivity of humans for honor in this way: “By nature we 
yearn and hunger for honor, and once we have glimpsed, as it were, some part 
of its radiance, there is nothing we are not prepared to bear and suffer in order 
to secure it”.57 It was not enough to remain honorable by birth; one’s honor had 


54 The terms glory and honor appear frequently on pages 54-60 in relation to God, see espe- 
cially: 54:9-10 and 56:8-22. 

55 79:20-25: xe NEYOYMaE aoyee calenle NNeyepHy eYopwm apaoy [en] 
TOYUNTMAEIEACY ETMOYEİLİT” etleay ETEYNTEYY’ EYNTEY HMEY NNOYAacice [NTE] 
TCYCTACIC eTNagane. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

56 Barton, Roman Honor; J. E. Lendon, Empire of Honor: The Art of Government in the Roman 
World (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996). 

57 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 11.24.58. Translation from Barton, Roman Honor, 37. 
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to be proven and the glory of one's family improved. A guote from a Roman 
gravestone summarizes the importance placed on the pursuit of honor: “By 
the way I lived my life I added to the achievements of my family. I aimed at 
equaling the deeds of my ancestors ... I succeeded in obtaining public esteem 
so that they rejoice that I was born to them. My honor ennobled the stock”58 In 
order to gain honor one had to seek glory and achievements of some kind, and 
consequently, Barton argues, honor was closely associated with activity, with 
labor, study, and competition (labor, industria, disciplina, diligentia, studium, 
aemulatio).59 If glory was not gained at the cost of effort or peril, it was not 
worth pursuing, 

The concept gtAotipnya, “love of honor” or perhaps “ambition”, is treated 
ambivalently among early Greek writers. Plato, for example, was skeptical 
about the virtue of honor and did not think of the pursuit of honor as a suitable 
driving force for the rulers of society.59 Aristotle viewed honor as a virtue but 
still advocated a middle position in its pursuit.®! Nevertheless, giAotiynuc was 
of great importance in Greek society, a traditional ‘honor-shame culture’ like 
most in the ancient world, and it would become a central driving force during 
the Roman period as well, understandable in a society that was based on the 
will and drive to expand, develop, and conquer. This view of “love of honor” 
(gtAotinnuc) as a positive driving force is also reflected in early Christian 
writings.52 The apostle Paul, for example, uses the term gtAotiynuc exclusively 
in a positive sense, referring to what drove him to be successful in his efforts. 
Still today in Greek society, gtAotinua is of great importance, denoting the 
glue that keeps society prosperous and decent.®* 

In TriTrac the driving force of the material class of humans is the blind 
pursuit of command over each other, which gives them glory and honor 
(79:20-25). This pursuit became “a cause [of] the system which was to be” 
(NNOYAAELGE [NTE] TCYCTACIC eTNaqoane) (79:24-25). The psychic powers 
are created after the material ones and described as infected with the same lust 


58 Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 6, ed. Hermann Dessau, vol. 1 (Berlin: Berolini Apud 
Weidmannos, 1892): 3. Translation from Barton, Roman Honor, 85. 

59 Barton, Roman Honor, 34-56. 

60 Plato, The Republic 347b. Here Plato writes that a ruler should not rule for the desire for 
honor (pori ua) or for money; that would be reproachable. 

61 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 111.1125b22. 

62 For more on the transition from pagan to Christina society and the continuation of the 
ideal of honor, see Peter Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge, M.A.: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), 27-53. 

63 Rom 15:2; 2 Cor 5; 1 Thess 4:11. 

64 See Peter Walcot, Greek Peasants, Ancient and Modern: A Comparison of Social and Moral 
Values (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1970). 
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for glory and honor. However, honor and glory are at the same time regarded 
as useful and potentially positive in TriTrac. Before the entry of the Savior, we 
read that the powers “did not have honor” ((M|NTEY Tasio’ ümey ne) (83:5). 
The psychics, nevertheless, gain this honor with the assent to the Savior, while 
the material class restlessly continues to pursue it, with no luck. The honor as- 
sociated with the positions that the different powers retain in the cosmos are 
momentary, they only last “for a time” (Mnpoc oyan) (120:24-25), while the 
glory of God is eternal (131:31-33). The honor and glory sought by the material 
class is described as “empty”; it is “the empty lust for glory” (TMNTMAacıcal yl 
&TMoyeıT) that draws one to “lust for command” (NTMNT|Maljeloye? capne-) 
(8418-21). TriTrac, therefore, seems to differentiate between the honor of 
God, honor gained through the Savior, and honor sought solely to command 
others—the honor of the material powers and of the material cosmos— 
which is ultimately empty. It would seem from its using the concepts of 
honor and glory in relation to the governance of the cosmic order that TriTrac 
critigues the honor culture of the Roman Empire. Honor in the world does 
not seem to carry any value in itself, yet at the same time it is recognized that 
the pursuit of honor drives the organization of the world, an organization 
that is described as useful and for the benefit of the pneumatics and psychics 
(99:4-19, 18:13-14). 

Let us look more closely at relations between honor and the Logos’ 
command-driven system, and how TriTrac presents human relations with it. 


4 Psychic Humans and Their Political Involvement 


TriTrac makes clear that the different cosmic powers have different abilities 
that make them suitable for specific positions of authority. Lust for command, 
love of honor, as well as glory, envy, and jealousy are all aptitudes attached to 
the different levels of worldly governance. The Logos structured the cosmos 
to benefit “those who need education and teaching and formation” (NeTP 
XPlà NNOYCANEG MNN OYCBO MN TMOPPH) (104:21-23). The cosmos is created 
for the benefit ofhumanity and the powers that needed instruction. This much 
is clear in TriTrac. This does not mean, however, that the cosmic system is 
entirely good, especially given that the material foundations upon which 
beauty is implemented are characterized as illusion, as a sickness that will 
ultimately perish. Words that occur in association with materiality, as we saw 
in Chapter 1, are “imitation” (TANTN) and the adjective “empty” (yoyar). The 
“lust for “command” is defined as a “desire” (emeymıa) (131:24—25), and as such, 
itisa product of materiality, and therefore a sickness and empty. 
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Yet, as I have indicated, even the desire for power and earthly honor has its 
role in the system of the oikonomia set up by the Logos. We read that the world 
of humans is like the world of the powers in heaven (108:36—109:1). The left 
side and the right side stand opposite one another and emulate each other, the 
one sometimes doing good and the other evil. However, there can be no pure 
good or truth without understanding (ume) and the teaching associated with 
the pneumatic part. This is made clear in the passages that comment on Greek 
philosophy and Hebrew prophesies. Before Greek philosophy is rejected, we 
read there was discord between the two orders of powers, and this is reflected 
among the learned humans on earth. Let us look at a passage commenting on 
Greek knowledge: 


... some saying that it is according to providence that the things which 
exist have their being. These are the people who observe the stability and 
the conformity of the movement of creation. Others say that it is some- 
thing alien. These are people who observe the diversity and the lawless- 
ness and the evil of the powers. Others say that the things which exist are 
what is destined to happen. These are those who have studied the topic. 
Others say that it is something in accordance with nature. Others say that 
it is a self-existent. The majority, however, all who have reached as far as 
the visible elements, do not know anything more than them.55 


Rather than trying to identify the specific ‘school of thought’ attributed to each 
one of these explanations—a topic other scholars have already tackled66—I 


65 109:7—24:€yX0 MMac x[e] NeTaOOTT eyyoon NPPHİ en [OY]Mponola: eTe NeT[oa]aTt 
NE ATICMING: MIKI’ MI[C]ONT MN TUNTP Mee’ ENKEKAYE EYXW MMOC' XE OYAAOTPION 
TIE ETE NEEL NE’ ETGAMT’ AT<M>NTA<T>OP MING’ MN TMNTATEET NNIGOM MN METSAY 
2NKEKAYE' efy]xoy NMAC’ XE NETH A@OIME NE NETGOOI ETE Neel NE NTaLy]cpye 
AMIPDB' PN KEKAYE EYXM MMAC XE OYKATA Hycic ne] eNKEKaye’ EYX@ MMac xe 
NOY METMOOM OYACETG' TOYO AÇ THP NTAYMME Ga NICTOIXI[ON] EeTOYAN? ABA" 
MMOYCOYWN 20YO apaoy. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. Here I 
translate cpge “study”, and draw the connection between “leisure” (which the term liter- 
arily means) and study. The Greek equivalent of cpge is cyoAdZetv (Crum, Coptic, 357a), 
from where we have the modern terms school/Schule/école. It was those who had time for 
leisure who studied in antiquity. 

66 o For a discussion of whom these statements might refer to—Stoics, Epicureans and 
others—see Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 178-180. It is interesting to note here that 
the second group—those who reject the cosmic system and its powers as evil—sound 
a good deal like the systems and groups Plotinus also criticized (Plotinus, Ennead 11.9, 
13). On the ‘Gnostic’ opponents of Plotinus, see Dylan Burns, Apocalypse of the Alien 
God: Platonism and the Exile of Sethian Gnosticism (Philadelphia, P.A.: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2014). 
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wish to put this passage into the context of the discussion of beautification, 
that is, an ordered, cosmic system set up by the Logos, which is actually re- 
flected on earth. Rather than mere critigue, this passage contains observations 
of the explanations people acknowledge, and then a clarification that these 
explanations are incomplete. Just like the material and psychic powers of the 
Logos, they need the application of something from outside, otherwise they 
remain in conflict with each other. This is elaborated upon in the passage fol- 
lowing the above guote. We read that the material powers are at work within 
the wise among the Greeks and barbarians, and that, therefore: 


... nothing was in agreement with its fellows, nothing, neither philosophy 
nor types of medicine nor types of rhetoric nor types of music nor types 
of logic, but they are opinions and theories. Ineffability held sway in con- 
fusion, because of the indescribable quality of those who hold sway, who 
give them thoughts.57 


These passages discussing different explanations to creation can easily be read 
without the polemical tone that is often attached to them. The struggle and 
strife in heaven is reflected on earth. There was no real honor to be gained, 
nor any real knowledge to be sought, before the Savior’s appearance on earth. 
The material powers and the material humans only attain empty honor and 
incomplete knowledge. Among the Hebrews, too—a people associated with 
the psychic powers—there are many different views about God, conflicting 
views, according to TriTrac (112:18—113:1). The psychic class is not restricted 
to Hebrews; rather, they are those who have the ability to become valuable 
members of the community. The psychics are named “the Calling” (ntweue) 
at times (122:19—24, 122:37, 130:4), but as we have seen in the previous chapter, 
even though the psychics do assent to the appearance of the Savior, they still 
retain limited understanding compared to pneumatic Christians. 
Nevertheless, TriTrac makes it clear that even the two lower levels of pow- 
ers, as well as the different classes of humans associated with them, are still 
useful. The assent to the Savior enables some humans to gain freedom from the 
control of passions and “knowledge of the truth which existed before the igno- 
rance was ruling’,®* thereby releasing them from “the servile nature in which 


67 10:11—22: ETBE Teel MTIEAAYE’ GMWrie’ EYT METE MN NEGEPHOY MN AaYe NEWB OYAC’ 
MNTIMOCOPOC OYAE PNMNTCEGIN OYAE PNMNTPPHTOP' OYAE PN MNTMOYCIKON OYAE 
2NMNTOPTANON aña ENEdY NE el MNTPEGMME' ACO)ODIIE ECAMAPTE AXN TMNTATT 
2PAYOY &YMAGX. ETBE TMNTAT'TEOY' [x]e ETE NETAMAPTE ETT NEY NNMMEYE. 

68  117:28-30:11CAYNE' NTE TMHE’ ETQJOOT' LAOH AE MMATETMNTATCAYNE GME. 
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they have suffered ... (that) [draws] them down to the lust for command”69 
Yet, again, it is reiterated that even though one can separate the material 
powers’ influence from humanity, the Logos still “allowed them (the mate- 
rial substance) to exist because even they were useful for the things which 
were ordained”.79 We read that those who only seek the “lust for command” 
and remain “mixed””! are doomed; they choose for themselves honor, but that 
honor is only short lived. Meanwhile, those who realize that they have only 
attained their earthly positions for a short time and are willing to give up their 
“lust for command” will receive salvation (120:15-121:6). Those whose actions 
are guided by temporary earthly honor are associated with the material pow- 
ers and the material body while those who manage to give up their pursuit of 
earthly honor are associated with the psychic substance and the right side 
of the Logos’ system. 

Does this mean that the psychics must relinquish places of worldly power??? 
This is, in my opinion, not necessarily the case. It is clear that the psychics also 
have an element of “the lust for command”, but it would seem that as long as 
one is not driven by empty honor and realizes that positions of power are only 
“for a time and period” (Mmpoc oyaela) MN 2ENCHY) (120:24-25), one can still 
be saved as well as retaining one’s position in the system. Therefore, retaining 
political and civic positions—as well as positions of power in the heavens, gov- 
erning the cosmos—would most likely have been permissible for psychics as 
long as one’s main goal was not to gain worldly honor, but rather to serve in the 
order of the Logos. The lost ones are the material people and powers who are 
controlled and solely driven by their “lust for command” and pursuit of earthly 
honor, those who persecute Christians and direct “their hatred and envy and 
jealousy” (NoyMacTe Mapac MN MOYKME" MN MOYPeEONOC) (122:8—9) against 
Christ and his community (120:29-121:12). Just as the psychics have gained their 
positions of power “for a time” (poc oyacid)), so the pneumatic mission to 
come to the world and “experience evil and might train themselves in them” is 
limited and only meant to last “for a time” (poc oYaeia)).73 


69 117:34-118:2: OYPBON' EBOX TE NTOOTC NTPYCIC MMNTGAYAN' Tacl NTAYGWIM MKae’ 
umac... ETÇİWİK MMay AMTN ATMNTMAOYAe CAPNE. Translation by Attridge and 
Pagels, slightly modified. 

70 18:12-14: GAGKAYE' ATPOYMODTIE’ XE NEYP WEY EWOY AN Me’ ANETAYTAGOY. 

71 “Mixed” as in lost in the material part of one’s earthly existence. See more on this discus- 
sion in Chapter 1 above. 

72  Dunderberg has argued that “Conversion involves, thus, abandonment of both power and 
idolatry” (Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 170). 

73 126:32-35: €YNAXI te’ NNIMETEAyYOY ayw Ncep TYMNaze’ MMAY NepHl NeHTOY 
MMPHTH NNOY [.....] npoc oyala. 
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An interpretation that rejects involvement in everyday life does not con- 
form well with the internal logic of the text wherein the system of the Logos' 
oikonomia is valued and accepted as beneficial in light of the grand scale of 
things. Without contact with the outside world, with the world of the mate- 
rial powers and people, psychic humans and powers would not see their faults 
and be able to better themselves; this is the very reason the Logos places the 
psychics alongside the material side. 

As long as the psychic people and powers prioritize their relations with the 
pneumatics, imitate them as students do teachers, and no longer let worldly 
honor control them, they can retain their positions in the cosmic system and 
as such actually function as valuable members of the community, as the help- 
ers of the pneumatics, which is how TriTrac expresses it. At the end of TriTrac 
there is along exposition of the nature and salvation of “the Calling” (rw), 
the psychic people and powers. In this passage, which has been quoted previ- 
ously in this study, we read that the psychics will be saved: 


... those who were brought forth from the desire of lust for command— 
because they have the seed of lust for command inside them—will re- 
ceive the reward of good things, they who have worked together with 
those who have the good proairesis, provided they, in opinion and will, 
abandon the desire for vain temporary glory, and keep the command- 
ment of the Lord of glory, instead of the momentary honor, they inherit 
the eternal kingdom.” 


Here the “command” is no longer called empty, but instead it is the pursuit 
of glory which is called empty. It would seem that temporary honor is re- 
jected, and firmly placed among the material humans and powers who seek 
it for themselves above all else. “Command” (oyeg cagne), however, does not 
seem to be rejected, but rather deemed a natural impulse of the psychics. 
This fits well with the scene in TriTrac that portrays the birth of the material 
powers, where the “lust for command” is described as being caused by “the 


74 — 131:22—132:3: NEEL ENTAYNTOY aBa PN TEEIETOYMIA NTE TMNTMAGIOYE? CALNE 
€YNTEY MMEY MMICITE’ NPHTOY ETE TEEL TE TM<N>TMAEIOYE? CALNE CENAXI 
NTOBBID' NNIMETNANOYOY NGI Nadel ENTACP 2WB MN Nadel ETEYNTEY HMEY 
NTMPOAIPECIC’ NNITIETNANOYOY EYGAP ENEY ENN OYTNODMH NCEOYOME' AKWE NCWOY 
NTMNTMAELEAYOY ETAOYEIT’ TIPOC OYCHOY N[cep] Moyap CAPNE MMXOIC MMEdY ANTI 
TITAELO MPOC OYAcIG) MHM NCEP KAHPONOM! NTMNTPPO' Wa eneg. Translation by 
Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 
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empty lust for glory” (TUNTMaelealy]’ ergoyeıT).” In the above passage on 
the Calling, it is this very thing—the “empty lust for glory” (NTUNTMaclEayoy 
eTaoyeit)—that must be given up, not command. 

The psychics’ relation to power is a topic to which TriTrac returns in the 
final pages of the text. We read that there will be no difference between slave 
and free man, between male and female, but all will be one in the Pleroma 
(132:4-133:7). This will happen “even if some are exalted because of the 
oikonomia’.”® Those psychics who benefit from the union and equality in 
the end are those who stopped worshiping other gods and instead recognized 
Christ as the only Lord (133:16—134:8). After realizing that Christ was Lord they 
also realized that the honorary titles they had were only “received on loan” 
(€NTAYXITOY [a]moyYaper) (134:20). Then we read that the psychics “gave him 
their kingdoms, they rose from their thrones and they abstained from their 
crowns” (134:27—30).77 This passage might be interpreted to mean that psychic 
humans and angelic beings indeed should give up their worldly power after 
assenting to Christ. However, in the next sentence, we read that the psychics 
“were entrusted with the services that benefited the elect” (the pneumatics)78 
and that the psychics will: 


... remain for their sake (the pneumatics), until they have all entered into 
earthly life and passed out of it. As long as their bodies [remain] on the 
earth, serving all their [needs], making [themselves] partners in their 
sufferings, persecutions, and tribulations.79 


75 8417-21: “The empty lust for glory draws all of them to desire for the lust for command” 
(EccMK MMAY THPOY NGI FUNTMAEIEalY]’ eTAOYEIT’ Ago[YN] ATEMMOYMIA’ NTUNT[Ma] 
eloyeg CAPNE). Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

76  133:8-9: EYN 2aciNe XACE ETBE TOIKONOMIA. Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly 
modified. 

77 Translation by Attridge and Pagels, slightly modified. 

78  135:4-6: AYN2OYTOY ANIYMME' ETEIPE MTMIETNANOYY NNICDTTI. 

79  135:9-16: EYMHN AâPOYN ETBHTOY G[a]TOYel THPOY anBioc ayw NCeeliı aBlar en 
TIBIOC EPENOY[C]@u[d mun] 21XM TIKae’ EYP eYTIHPeT! [Anna NT]HPOY NTEY' eyepe 
Hlmayloy NKoINmNOc’ anoymkofoe]: UN [N]oyAlmMrMoc mN NOY[AG@]xe. Translation 
by Attridge and Pagels, modified. I suggest the word “needs” (Ntta)a) to fill the lacuna on 
line 13. This passage has been thought to represent the pneumatics, who remain for the 
benefit of the psychics. However, I suggest that the reading presented here makes more 
sense, given that the cosmos is not created for the benefit of the psychics, but rather the 
pneumatics who need to learn about evil and bring this knowledge back to the Pleroma. 
Furthermore, in the sentences just before this, we read of those who are entrusted with 
the service of the church and the benefit of the elect (which can refer to no one else than 
the psychics), and there is no indication that we are changing subject here. 
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Unfortunately, this passage is broken, but it nevertheless remains clear, in 
my opinion, that whatever authority the psychics possess should, after the 
assent to the Savior, not be given up, but rather turned to benefit the elect. 
This fits the overall attitude of the text toward governance and command, 
attributes that play prominent roles in the oikonomia, as ultimately serving 
to benefit the salvation of humans and angels. The structure of the cosmic sys- 
tem benefits the psychic beings because they come to their senses by compar- 
ing it with the material side, and the pneumatics benefit by learning about 
life in the cosmos, meanwhile being supported by powerful psychics who have 
mastered their attitude toward temporary honor and turned it toward bene- 
fitting “the church” (the elect pneumatics, on earth as well as heaven). Thus, 
TriTrac is not just deterministic on the individual level, but presents a fixed 
system with clear structures and an overall purpose that is designed so that the 
Aeons in the Pleroma may gain experiences that are impossible for them to 
gain in their state void of materiality (85:33—86:4). 


5 Conclusion: the Character of Psychic Christians and Attitudes 
toward Social and Ecclesiastical Involvement 


There has been some debate among scholars concerning who the psychics ac- 
tually are. Are they non Valentinian Christians, non-Christian “sympathizers”, 
Jews (who are connected to the psychic substance: see nioff), or non-Christian 
polytheists who are called to convert?®° I agree with Dunderberg who has sug- 
gested that “psychics” can refer to several of these groups.3! The psychic cat- 
egory is not an ethnic category, but rather refers to a cognitive state (as I have 
shown in Part 1), and also, I would add, a social state.8* As we concluded in the 
previous chapter, compared with pneumatics and in terms of knowledge and 
education, the psychics were ‘ordinary’ Christians—leaving psychic powers to 
the side for a moment—and most likely did not hold positions of leadership 
within the community. TriTrac derives from a time when the majority society 
was not made up of Christians, but nevertheless a time when it was not im- 
probable that Christians could retain positions in the upper ranks of society. 
This is indicated by the passages that call people and angels in power, poten- 
tial psychics as it were, to give up their pursuit of worldly honor, give their 


80 Pagels, “The Demiurge’, 301-324; Thomassen, “Saved by Nature”, 148; Dunderberg, Beyond 
Gnosticism, 168-183. 

81 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 168-183. 

82 Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 172. 
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crowns and thrones to Jesus, and start working for the benefit of pneumatics. 
Furthermore, the psychics have characteristics that make them suitable for 
governance and at the same time have natures which facilitate their assent to 
the Savior. What can this structure and attitude toward psychic involvement 
in the cosmic system tell us of the social context of the text? 

There are not many examples of Christians in the possession of political 
power in the first three centuries, and many Romans viewed Christians with 
suspicion.83 This is perhaps not strange considering the signs of loyalty de- 
manded of people in any official government positions, which often includ- 
ed sacrifice to the imperial gods. The lack of political involvement seems to 
have gone hand in hand with the pastoral ideal that was widespread in early 
Christianity. Christians were not overrepresented among the wealthy either.8* 
In fact, the pastoral ideal was strong even among the few Christians who were 
wealthy.®> As Peter Brown has discussed, many Christians spent a great deal 
of money ensuring their future life in paradise, especially through donations. 
Furthermore, some famous early Christians gave up everything they had to live 
a life of poverty and servitude in their community. At the same time, Christians 
were recorded as having been criticized for not contributing to the Roman 
Empire. Origen replies to Celsus’ accusation that Christians refused to perform 
military service or engage in political office for the benefit of the empire by say- 
ing that Christians would be more effective offering their prayer than official 
service.86 Even though the earliest Christians were not involved in high politics 
to any great extent and did not represent a significant proportion of the top 
tier of society, early Christian writings did not—as I argued above—generally 
deny the legitimacy of the Roman Empire. From the fourth century onward, 
as emperors started to convert and Christianity was first sanctioned and then 
made obligatory, things changed.8” 


83 See Wilken, Christians, 117-125, for an overview of Roman writers who were skeptical 
toward Christians, with a focus on Celsus, who saw Christians as being in opposition to 
Roman society and rule (among other reasons because Christians did not worship the 
state gods, participate in military service, or make sacrifices to the Emperor, all basic ten- 
ants of Roman life). 

84 Roger S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1996), 
282-283. 

85 Fora study on the Christian relationship toward money and wealth, see Peter Brown, The 
Ransom of the Soul: Afterlife and Wealth in Early Western Christianity (Cambridge M.A.: 
Harvard University Press, 2015). 

86 Origen, Against Celsus V111.73. 

87 The Greek Libanius (ca 315-393), for example, is known for speaking out in favor of show- 
ing leniency toward Christians, most likely recognizing the political weight and prowess 
of this emerging class of citizens. For more on Libanius and especially his relationship to 
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Where does TriTrac fit in the political situation of Christians in the Roman 
Empire? The second century was fairly stable, bringing up the rear of the two 
hundred years of pax romana instigated by Augustus.88 The third century on- 
ward became in comparison immensely unstable politically, at least if one 
takes the constant shift in power and internal strife as indications.®? The third 
and fourth centuries CE saw nearly thirty emperors come and go, and count- 
less contenders claiming their right to the throne and seeking power for them- 
selves. Emperors died on the battlefields, a very uncommon occurrence before 
this time, and many were assassinated. At the same time, the administrative 
system of governors and tax collectors became increasingly more complex.9° 
Even though TriTrac’s call to abandon the blind pursuit of honor could be ap- 
plied to most time periods, the association of material powers with instability 
and chaos, and the corruption with which “love of glory” and “lust for com- 
mand” are associated, is nevertheless more reminiscent of the third-century 
political situation than that during the second century. 

However, the oikonomia is not presented as evil or solely bad. The system 
the Logos sets up is good in its foundations, established in accordance with the 
will of the Father. Its aim is to bring edification to the Pleroma above through 
the experiences of the pneumatics below, and the pneumatics needed support 
from Christians who were not blinded by their involvement in the pursuit of 
worldly honor. The psychics are told to work toward bettering the situation 
of the pneumatics. Indeed, from this perspective, TriTrac fits better in a con- 
text where there is a real possibility for Christians to attain powerful positions 
in society or convert from powerful positions, than one in which they are 
marginalized and merely tolerated. TriTrac encourages everyday Christians to 
support the leadership of the community and retain positions in society that 
enable them to do so. Something similar is found in the writings of Cyprian of 
Carthage. In the middle of the third century he observes that people should 


two prominent Christians, John Chrysostom and Basil the Great, see Raffaella Cribiore, 
The School of Libanius in Late Antique Antioch (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2007). 

88 Ali Parchami, Hegemonic Peace and Empire: The Pax Romana, Britannica and Americana 
(New York: Routledge, 2009), 31-58. 

89 O See Olivier Hekster, Rome and its Empire, AD 193-284 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2008), especially pp 69-81 for the situation for Christians during this time. Peter 
Brown has also studied this period and argued that the conversion to Christianity as state 
religion that followed, did not mean great changes in governance and ideals of power. 
Brown, Power and Persuasion; Brown, Making of Late Antiquity. 

go Brown, Power and Persuasion, 3-34. 
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pray for the prosperity of the rich and those who donate generously, so that 
they in turn can continue to give to the Christian community.9! 

There is never any guestion of where the moral authority of the commu- 
nity of TriTrac lies: with the pneumatics. How do the two aptitudes of the 
members of the community, the intellect of the pneumatics and the political 
ability of the psychics, fit into early Christian negotiations of authority and 
leadership within the larger Christian community? As we concluded in the 
previous chapter, the rhetoric of disinterest in worldly matters was at times 
used in order to legitimate power, and as was just mentioned, the pastoral 
ideal was popular in early Christianity. Thus, we should not exclude the 
pneumatics offhand from positions of power within society. The pneumatics 
undoubtedly would have been in positions of great influence within the com- 
munity, considering that they are described as having a monopoly on ethics. 
How does this fit into the context of the emergence of clearer ecclesiastical 
structures within early Christian communities? In fact, the above discussion 
of honor and the psychics lends itself well to considering this question. The 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon structure would become emblematic of early 
Christian communities, but the authority of the bishop was not without cri- 
tique, especially, it would seem, in Christian Egypt. In Apocalypse of Peter 
(VII, 3), a text that is materially connected to TriTrac, the bishop and deacons 
are rejected as “dry canals” that lead people astray (79:21—31).2 In this text, 
we read that no mortal human can retain honor.%? TriTrac, similarly, regards 
worldly honor as fleeting while favoring the language of teacher and prophet 
for the authority of the community, as does Apocalypse of Peter. No clergy 
are present in the passages describing the Apostles, prophets, and educators 
as pneumatics. 

Third-century Alexandrian Christians like Clement and Origen also seem to 
prefer the image of the teacher rather than the bishop (although they are not 
necessarily opposed to the structure which would become prevalent).9* The 


gı Peter Brown, Treasure in Heaven: The Holy Poor in Early Christianity (Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press, 2016), 26. 

92 Codex vii was copied by the same scribe who copied the second half of Codex x1, which 
in turn had a second scribe who also worked on Codex I. Desjardins has suggested that 
Apocalypse of Peter might have affinities to Petrine traditions that Clement was famil- 
iar with. Michel Desjardins, “Introduction to vu1,3: Apocalypse of Peter”, in Nag Hammadi 
Codex VII, ed. Birger A. Pearson (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 208. 

93 Apocalypse of Peter 72:2, 83:19. 

94 For more on the struggles for authority and the different models used during the first 
four centuries, see von Campenhausen, Ecclesiastical Authority. How established the 
ecclesiastical structures were in third-century Egypt is hard to determine. Origen’s texts 
are sometimes used as evidence that the bishop, presbyter, and deacon structure was 
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call to renounce one's worldiy pleasures in favor of treasures in heaven was a 
popular theme in early Christianity; Jesus was portrayed in the New Testament 
as telling people that heavenly rewards were awaiting those who gave up their 
worldly possessions and acted generously (see Matt 6:20, for example).95 In the 
middle of the third century, the organized charity administered by Christians 
was being channeled toward the ecclesiastical structures, and we have sources 
that indicate that people were told not to give alms to the poor directly, but 
to give to the leaders of the community who would transfer it to the needy.96 
Origen wrote that people in the newly formed leadership positions were “ac- 
customed to be stirred up by shouts for favors, or who perhaps are provoked by 
financial gain’, and that the leadership positions in the community should not 
be hereditary but left to the people who “have the spirit of God within them”97 
No doubt, the bishops and leaders of Christian communities enjoyed benefits 
and honors. The clergy often received a salary, sat while others stood, and even 
received larger helpings of food at festive occasions than ‘ordinary’ people.9s 
In the Didaskalia Apostolorum it is written that it should be so that the lay- 
person “loves the bishop and honours and fears him as father and lord”99 The 
leader, as we read in Matt 23:6, receives “the place of honor’, a place associated 
with the right side of God, as Philo wrote.!©° This honor was reserved for those 
in leadership positions within the community.!°! Connecting honor with the 
mundane portion of the community in TriTrac could be read as a critique of, 
or an alternative structure to, the ecclesiastical structures that were becoming 
more firmly established in the third century. Some obviously viewed these as 
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bringing with them problems of nepotism, and they were understood to risk 
promoting the pursuit of honor before spiritual growth. 

TriTrac’s portrayal of psychics as those Christians who were driven by honor 
could very well be read as presenting a different structure where the moral au- 
thority lies, at least outwardly, with those who were detached from politics, as 
well as ecclesiastical and worldly ambition which was associated with worldly 
honor. One of the strongest supporters and defenders of the ecclesiastical 
structure of bishop, presbyter, and deacon was Alexander of Alexandria and his 
deacon and immediate successor, Athanasius. Athanasius’ portrayal of Antony 
as intensely subservient to this structure has been interpreted as his way of 
combatting competing views of authority within the Christian community in 
Alexandria.1°3 Some early bishops, rather than viewing ascetic authority as- 
sociated with figures such as Antony as subordinate to the bishops’ authority, 
tapped into it by portraying themselves as detached philosopher teachers (like 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil the Great can be said to have done), but they 
were never actually detached from the halls of power.!°4 Images of holy men 
and women fleeing worldly honor and combatting the “lust for power” are, 
indeed, common, and several famous characters in the burgeoning Egyptian 
monasticism were portrayed as refusing to take official seats within the ec- 
clesiastical structure that grew even more prominent in the fourth century. 
Pachomius is said to have addressed his disciples and “frequently told them 
that it was not good to ask for office and glory ... (for) clerical office is the be- 
ginning of the contemplation of the lust for power (pùapyia)”.105 In the fourth 
century, and later in the fifth, monks were frequently recruited to office. The 
monk Ammonius, and he is not alone, is said to have maimed himself in order 
to escape recruitment into the ecclesiastical structures (citing Lev 21:16-24 
which disqualifies a mutilated man from priesthood).!06 
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The ecclesiastical structures that developed in the third century were ob- 
viously seen as obstructing the task that these people had set themselves. 
Honor belonged to the world' and was thought to be opposed to, or at least 
hamper, the pursuit of spiritual and moral excellence. In this way, TriTrac is 
very interesting to read from the perspective of early claims to authority and 
the developing ecclesiastical structures; it seems to resonate with a model ap- 
parently favored by Clement and Origen, and later realized in monasticism: a 
model that allowed for and even supported worldly ambition for part of the 
Christian community, while rejecting it for those devoted wholeheartedly to 
the pursuit of moral excellence. As such, the social model in TriTrac is a much 
closer fit with the lives and visions of Origen and Clement, and later monastic 
figures such as Antony and Ammonius—who lived their lives as teachers and 
role models devoted to study and spiritual pursuits—than of bishops such as 
Athanasius, Gregory, and Basil who may have preached the rejection of worldly 
honor while combining it with the wielding of great worldly power. 

In TriTrac pneumatics and psychics are associated with different ‘skill sets’. 
Clement wrote that the Gnostic Christian strove for complete eradication of 
the passions, the goal being apatheia. This was not, however, realistic for ev- 
erybody; regular people, people living in the world, should strive for balance, 
metriopatheia.!97 These thoughts strike a chord with the political theory of 
Plato and Aristotle—which in turn went hand in hand with the medical and 
anatomic theories of the time—according to which humans were endowed 
with different characteristics due to the composition of their minds and 
bodies.!° Intellect and reason should govern, but the bodily attributes and the 
passions associated with them were still useful, especially if one pursued a life 
‘in the world” It is in this context that the political attitudes reflected in TriTrac 
make most sense. 

As I argued in Chapter 2, TriTrac portrays an anatomic and cognitive model 
which maintains that passions associated with the psyché (soul) can be use- 
ful, particularly when guided toward aiding the pneuma (intellect). Therefore, 
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one could say, the ideal community structure presented in the text is built 
into the very nature of humanhood; it is reflected in the anatomic and cogni- 
tive structures: those with earthly command should aid the intellectual elites 
by tapping into—but not becoming slave to—emotions like honor and lust 
for command. In this way, what we have in TriTrac is somewhat like a client- 
patron or teacher-student relationship, where the ‘everyday’ Christians work 
for the benefit for their intellectual betters in exchange for their support, guid- 
ance, and prayers. This arrangement is not something unique to TriTrac. Peter 
Brown has called the phenomenon “spiritual exchange”.!°° Within Christianity, 
it can be traced back to Paul’s appeal to the congregation in Corinth: “If we 
have sown spiritual good among you, is it too much if we reap your material 
benefits?” (1 Cor 9:1). The pneumatics are described as possessed of skillsets 
that remind us of the ideal teacher; they are told to gain moral excellence 
and function as role models, like the sage philosopher in Greek and Roman 
contexts, or the rabbi in the Jewish context.19 The arrangement where the stu- 
dent supports the teacher financially and the teacher facilitates the model for 
imitation, has much in common with the educational system in antiquity." In 
light of the financial-spiritual exchange, it is understandable that apatheia is 
not an option, especially for the psychics who are described as driven by the 
pursuit of honor. Rather, the ideal is to reach metriopatheia, because it was 
necessary to utilize some passions in the everyday life of the Roman Empire.” 

How would this spiritual exchange have appeared in practice? Again, 
Origen furnishes a pertinent example. When Origen was still in Alexandria 
he is said to have been supported by a certain Ambrosius, who had previ- 
ously been a Valentinian, but whom Origen had turned to become his patron 
instead." I imagine that the support that the psychics should give the pneu- 
matics in TriTrac looked something like this: wealthy and influential Christians 
like Ambrosius supporting intellectual and spiritual Christians like Origen and 
his students. It is not unthinkable that they came together at times to celebrate 
communion, occasions when ‘spiritual’, educational, and intellectual currency 
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could be exchanged for monetary and political support." The story of Origen's 
benefactor also indicates that there were contacts between Christians such as 
Origen and those who were inspired by Valentinian theology, and Ambrosius' 
conversion indicates that there was overlap, too." I suggest that we read 
TriTrac in light of an early Christian Alexandrian scene in which relations 
between the orthodox and heretics were not as fixed as later ecclesiastical 
historians such as Eusebius and Athanasius would like to suggest, and where 
ecclesiastical structures headed by the bishop were not without challenge, but, 
rather, intellectual pursuits were valued before worldly power." 

Since the pneumatics are presented as the ideal Christians in TriTrac and 
those whom people should revere, they would probably have been wielding 
great influence over a group based on this model. As Christians to a large ex- 
tent were excluded from political power in the third century, it is not strange 
that TriTrac as well as many other third-century Christians like Clement and 
Origen, adopted and developed a language and rhetoric that favored those who 
did not seek worldly power in the first place, but who were advanced and pow- 
erful in the spirit. When Christians finally gained greater access to power, this 
ideal did not disappear but was rather appropriated to the new circumstanc- 
es. Thus, it is understandable that Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
other early and powerful bishops who lived in close proximity to power politics 
all their lives, were presented as reluctant leaders who really wanted to spend 
their lives as recluse philosophers." TriTrac seems to be located adjacent to 
this context, deriving from an earlier time when neither ecclesiastical struc- 
tures nor monastic communities were firmly established, when Christians had 
begun to gain access to, or be converted from, positions of power, but where 
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the moral authority was kept firmly among those who sought spiritual rather 
than worldly power and where honor was associated strongly with the worldly 
pursuits of the Roman empire. 

The structures that were ultimately to prevail in the greater Church at times 
led to problems with nepotism and self-aggrandizement; it seems to have been 
a particular problem among bishops in fourth-century Egypt." In light of this, 
texts such as TriTrac where the intellectual (who is not a politician) is favored 
as the natural leader of the community would have remained relevant through 
the fourth and fifth centuries, especially in monastic settings. As Samuel 
Rubenson and others have shown, the persona of the reclusive scholar (such 
as Clement, Origen, and Didymus) was taken over by the monk."9 It is in this 
context that we also find TriTrac, in the third-century negotiations for author- 
ity between bishops with growing worldly power on the one side, and intel- 
lectual reclusives on the other, reclusives who in a much more efficient way 
than the bishop would have had the opportunity to manifest one of the more 
important signs of moral excellence: a life devoid of worldly honor, devoted to 
spiritual progress. 

The intellectualism is outspoken in TriTrac, perhaps more so than in many 
other early Christian treatises. Nevertheless, the portrayal of humans as di- 
vided into different groups defined by intellectual ability has sometimes been 
presented, somewhat similarly to Christian determinism in general, as an er- 
roneous exaggeration made up by polemicizing heresiologists. Valentinians 
did not, some have claimed, think of themselves as predestined spirituals 
(pneumatics) who were better than others.129 Granted, psychics belong to the 
in-group in TriTrac and are portrayed as deserving salvation, but even though 
heresiologists often expressed themselves partially and in un-nuanced ways, 
they were not without merit in stating the rigidity of systems that placed pneu- 
matics on top of an intellectual hierarchy. 

In light of the general intellectualism that governed ancient discussions of 
ethics, it was not just the Valentinian pneumatics who monopolized ethics and 
saw themselves as intellectually superior to others; so did Origen, Clement, 
and many monks that took after them.!#! Furthermore, the emphasis on aid- 
ing people engaged with spiritual pursuits certainly opened up possibilities 
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for those who were otherwise hampered by the rigidity of the ancient social 
landscape, people who, without help, would not have had access to a life free of 
everyday toils. Still, as I have attempted to show above, the spiritual life would 
have meant toil of another sort: subjecting oneself to a pedagogical project 
entailing rigorous study, when, as reports from early monasteries tell us, not all 
were made for a life devoted to study and prayer, some just did not have what 
it took to lead such an existence.!2 This is in TriTrac expressed with the term 
PTYMNAZE (yvpváčw)!?3 which is a concept also used by Clement and Origen 
for the exercise of Christian life, especially higher spiritual life and moral 
perfection.!2* As I have stated before, however, a deterministic system would 
not have negated social movement in practice. In fact, the differences in 
social implications between an ethical system based on an anthropology that 
restricted human choice and one on an anthropology adopting the doctrine of 
free will would most likely have been subtle indeed, which is also indicated by 
the similarities in the social models favored by TriTrac, Origen, and Clement. 
All three seem to divide Christians into groups based on intellectual ability, 
favoring the intellectual devoted to moral and spiritual pursuits as the natu- 
ral leaders of the Christian community. As shall be elaborated upon in the 
concluding chapter, this ideal does not disappear when the bishop, presbyter, 
and deacon structure prevails, but carries on, especially in the monastic move- 
ments that develop in fourth-century Egypt. 

Let us now turn to concluding the findings of this study and discuss some 
implications. 
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Conclusions and Implications 


CHAPTER 7 


Summary: the Nature of Early Christian 
Determinism 


This study of the ethics of TriTrac has been divided into two main blocks. 
One chief aim of the study as a whole, apart from exploring the ethics of the 
text, has been to elucidate the workings of early Christian determinism, and 
to highlight that it did not entail the simple denial of human choice. The first 
part of the study was devoted to investigating the mechanism and theoretical 
framework of TriTrac's ethics. How could a fixed anthropological system have 
been used to legitimize ethical discussion? The second part of the study was 
devoted to the practical and social implications of TriTrac's ethics. What social 
structures did the fixed anthropological categories produce and how were they 
legitimized? 

In Chapter 1, we discussed the ontology and epistemology of TriTrac. The 
three substances that make up the world—pneuma, psyché and matter— 
are related to three different ways of reflecting knowledge and the divine: as 
pneumatic images that retained knowledge of the divine, as psychic likenesses 
that in a limited way reflected knowledge of the divine, and finally as material 
imitations that did not reflect the divine at all. These three substances, as well 
as the three epistemological levels, are combined within each human, as per 
ancient anatomies of the human body and mind. In order to attain knowl- 
edge of God one needs to get “unmixed” from one’s material parts and instead 
become “blended” with the Savior and the collective. This language draws 
upon Stoic and Aristotelian physics, wherein immoral people are described 
as unfavorably mixed and virtuous people are those who possess the correct 
blending of the substances making up each person. This chapter demonstrat- 
ed the importance of ontology and epistemology to ethical considerations. 

Chapter 2 investigated the theory of passions employed in TriTrac and ques- 
tions of how human cognition works. In TriTrac there are three levels of emo- 
tions, corresponding to the three substances that make up the human body and 
the three powers in heaven. The lowest and basest emotions, like envy, rage, 
and fear, are identified with materiality and called sickness and femininity. 
Pneuma is identified with good emotions like enjoyment, love, brotherly love, 
generosity, and joy. Psyché is in a middle position and attached to honor, ambi- 
tion, and pursuit of glory. The text does not follow any known list of passions 
but there are, nevertheless, strong similarities to Stoic theories of emotions, 
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especially in the depictions of the good emotions. The way the Logos is de- 
scribed as closely associated with motion and movement is also very similar to 
Stoic concepts of initial tremors that afflict everyone, motions that are not full- 
blown emotions. The Logos is without blame in TriTrac, as are those who expe- 
rience initial tremors in the mind. TriTrac maintains that, while base emotions 
and materiality are to be combatted, they are useful in highlighting the need 
for salvation as well as in the governance of the cosmic system. Emotions af- 
fect humans through the body and, consequently, they are likened to demons 
and lower cosmic powers that coerce people into believing false things. The 
emotions attached to the psychic substance are depicted as more beneficial, 
and the psychic humans are told to help the pneumatics. The pneuma should 
control them both. This resembles the Platonic and Aristotelian tripartite view 
of the soul where the two lower parts are associated with passions while the 
third, logical part, is wholly above both. TriTrac even uses the same metaphor 
as found in other depictions of this view of the human mind, of an intellect as 
a driver driving a carriage made of baser emotions. Here, too, we can see the 
social application of such a theory, especially given that there are three classes 
of humans in TriTrac called material, psychic, and pneumatic. 

Chapter 3 engaged with how TriTrac relates to the question of free will 
and human choice. Here we followed up in greater detail the workings of 
the cognitive theory of the text initiated in the previous chapter. In common 
with other Christian theologians, the text utilizes the Stoic notion of assent 
(cuyxatébects). The human mind creates mental images by being exposed to 
different impressions; the impressions that people create for themselves and 
consequently act upon depend on the constitution of each mind. However, 
in TriTrac the human mind is not in the possession of self-determination, 
a technical term used in ancient thought for free will. The will of self- 
determination is restricted to the highest realm, and the Aeons in the Pleroma 
are the only beings described as possessing this characteristic. The Aeons are 
in perfect alignment with the will of God—also how some Stoics defined free 
will. However, it is not possible for humans to attain this state in the cosmos, 
according to TriTrac. Rather, proairesis is the faculty that defines a human’s 
moral worth, that decides whether a person can assent to the appearance of 
the Savior or not. Pneumatics have a good proairesis, a preference and natural 
inclination to assent to the Savior. The proairesis of psychic people needs con- 
vincing and instruction; they need to imitate the pneumatics’ example. The 
proairesis of material people is always inclined to follow temporary honor and 
the empty glories of the cosmos. The nature of the proairesis depends on each 
person’s constitution, on whether one was born with a pneumatic, psychic, 
or material preference. However, this does not mean that there is no room for 
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moral improvement, at least for some; both pneumatic and psychic people are 
described as undergoing moral formation. The concluding part of this chapter 
was devoted to the context of TriTrac’s anthropology and it was argued that the 
way the Valentinian opponents of Origen of Alexandria are described in his 
work On First Principles resembles the anthropology we encounter in TriTrac. 

Chapter 4 explored the anthropology of TriTrac, arguing that the tripartite 
anthropology in TriTrac should not be read from the lens of other Valentinian 
anthropologies, since there seem to be clear points of difference. The tripartite 
anthropology functions in three principal ways: (1) as a pedagogical schema to 
point out different roles and responsibilities humans have in relation to each 
other and to teaching and learning the message of the Savior; (2) to explain 
why people have different responsibilities and roles to play in the world; and 
(3) to create and sustain a hierarchy within the community. The pneumatics 
are described as ethical experts and play the role of teachers for the members 
of the community, while the psychics are described as helpers of the pneumat- 
ics and as the students of pneumatics. An anthropology that restricted human 
choice would have been just as effective an ethical system as one that sub- 
scribed to the doctrine of free will. As previous scholars have pointed out, the 
only way one would have been able to know if a person was a pneumatic, psy- 
chic, or material human, would have been through scrutinizing that person's 
behavior. The behavior that reveals one’s nature is determined by social fac- 
tors; in TriTrac (as in most anthropological systems I would imagine) each cat- 
egory is defined by its relation to the group and, as group dynamics are prone 
to change, the categories probably functioned fluidly in practice, which a fixed 
anthropological theory would likely have supported effectively. It would have 
been virtually impossible for everyone to live up to the standards of a pneu- 
matic and not everyone could become a teacher and moral expert. 

In Chapter 5 the aim was to analyze the social organization from which 
TriTrac stemmed, by way of the mention of a school and the language of teach- 
ing and learning. At the outset, we should recognize the technical way the term 
éxxAyota is used in TriTrac to refer to the collective of pneumatics and not the 
community as a whole. How should the community be organized according 
to TriTrac? We quickly concluded that school language and the metaphor of 
the cosmos as being like a school for the soul was immensely popular, not only 
among Christians. The ideal social structure in TriTrac was modeled on the 
relationship between the Aeons in the Pleroma. The Aeons are described as 
existing in a collective with a clear hierarchy, differing in degrees of knowledge 
and instructed to help one another develop. Gaining knowledge of God is lik- 
ened to gaining form. This ideal is reflected in the earthly community, which 
is a place where the pedagogical vision of TriTrac culminates. This includes 
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the following; (1) an attitude that no one could advance alone; (2) a need for 
teaching and learning for all; (3) higher pneumatic members teaching lower 
psychic members and the Savior teaching the pneumatics; (4) psychics seeing 
to the needs of the pneumatics and engaging in worship in the community; 
(5) oral instructions delivered by the teachers of the congregation, including 
pre-baptismal instruction; (6) a community made up of psychics, probably 
with a lower educational level, who are expected to follow the example of the 
teachers and leaders; (7) an upper level identified with the pneumatics who 
possessed the ability to consider moral questions, topics that would most likely 
have demanded a high level of education. 

In light of this model of the community I argued that it was likely that the 
context reflected in TriTrac is a dual one, with a group of pneumatics compris- 
ing an inner circle within a larger community. We are not dealing with a formal 
school structure in either case. The larger collective is envisioned as following a 
pedagogical structure controlled by the pneumatics. The latter point highlights 
the important differences between people; some are made for more advanced 
studies, when the metaphor of “invisible” and “silent” learning is used. The so- 
cioeconomic reality of ancient education fits with the fixed anthropology we 
encounter in TriTrac: not all could devote themselves to the “leisure” (07x041) 
that a pneumatic would have needed for engaging with moral questions, and 
not all had the intellectual interest or ability for a life of contemplation. Yet 
pneumatics were not necessarily from the wealthy upper classes; indeed, the 
text appeals to the psychics to support the pneumatics. Nevertheless, a back- 
ground that included basic education in physics and epistemology would 
have been of great value for anyone discussing normative ethics on the level 
of TriTrac. Concluding the chapter, the term, ‘School of Valentinus’, was dis- 
cussed. This is not a term that should be utilized generically to indicate the so- 
cial context of the disparate phenomena that are often called Valentinianism, 
yet, as TriTrac exemplifies, school language is very important, at least in some 
Valentinian texts, for visualizing the ideal structure of the community. 

In Chapter 6 the nature of the text’s attitude toward politics and social 
involvement was scrutinized. TriTrac presents the cosmos as a beautifully 
ordered system designed to teach pneumatic people about life on earth. 
Different material and psychic powers rule the cosmos and psychic people 
and material people retain positions of power on earth. This is sanctioned and 
approved from above. The importance of the concept of honor, so central 
in Roman society, was accentuated in this chapter. Psychic humans are de- 
scribed as driven by honor but they are told to recognize the transient nature 
of the earthly variety and follow the advice and example of the pneumatics. 
At the same time, TriTrac maintains that the psychics should retain their 
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positions of earthly power and start working for the benefit of the pneumat- 
ics. In light of this last chapter a clearer vision of the social context of TriTrac 
emerges. Psychic humans include people who do not hold leadership positions 
within the group, but who are engaged in worldly affairs. The pneumatics most 
likely wielded great authority within the community, given that they were the 
moral experts with a monopoly on ethical interpretation. 

The aim of this study, as stated above, has partly been to show what ancient 
Christian determinism—a topic omitted by many scholars while others have 
recently presented it as heresiological invention—could have looked like. 
Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen might have been familiar with Stoicism and a 
lot of the criticism leveled by them at Valentinians resembled the accusations 
directed at Stoics: that determinism destroyed moral choice and thus also ac- 
countability and the interest in moral improvement. The first part of this study 
reveals the many similarities between TriTrac's cognitive theory, view of emo- 
tions, and notion of the nature of human choice, and popular Stoicism, which 
could explain why some scholars today have thought that the church fathers’ 
critique of Valentinian determinism was a repetition of the older critique of 
the Stoics. As this study has made clear, however, early Christian determinism 
was not the invention of heresiologists, at least if we take TriTrac as an exam- 
ple of the notions the church fathers opposed. I am not arguing that Irenaeus 
and Clement, for example, read TriTrac, but the anthropology that we find in 
TriTrac probably derived from interest in similar theological thoughts as those 
we find rejected by Irenaeus and Clement.? As I argued at the end of Chapter 3, 
the views of Origen's deterministic opponents are very close to what we find 
in TriTrac, although just because we find many Stoic notions in TriTrac, it does 
not mean that the people behind TriTrac necessarily read the Stoics directly, 
or, if they did, would have admitted their dependency on Stoicism or ever have 
thought of themselves as Stoics rather than Christian. Failing to recognize the 
multimodal nature of Christian discourse is one of the pitfalls that seems to 
have led previous research astray with regard to the existence of viable early 
Christian anthropological and ethical systems that restricted human choice. 
The counterarguments with which the heresiologists combatted Valentinians 
might have been similar to those with which Aristotelians and Platonists com- 
bated Stoics, but as this study has shown, this is no coincidence. The ethics 
of TriTrac is thoroughly indebted to many philosophical traditions, Stoicism 
in particular. Nevertheless, Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen were engaged in 


1 For the detailed arguments, see Löhr, “Gnostic Determinism’, and Bobzien, Determinism. 
2 See Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.2, 11.29.1-3, IV.37.2; Clement, Stromata 11.10.1ff, v.3.3, 
11.111.3-4. 
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an intra-Christian discussion and utilized the terminology that belonged 
to that discourse, sometimes even recognizing their dependence on previ- 
ous philosophy.3 Christianity did not stand in clear opposition to Platonism, 
Aristotelianism, or Stoicism in ancient time. 

Even though I have placed great weight on Greek philosophical thought for 
the development of TriTrac’s particular anthropology, it should be reiterated 
that we are dealing with a Christian text and Christian thoughts. This becomes 
clear in TriTrac’s epistemology, theory of passions, and tackling of free will, 
which are very much its own. TriTrac does indeed reject the possibility of free 
will in the cosmos, even going beyond Stoic restrictions of free will to the sage. 
It seems to define free will in similar ways to the Stoics—as always doing the 
will of the Father and as a mind that is free of outside coercion—but always 
doing the Father’s will in the cosmos was impossible in light of how material- 
ity was described: the first substance created outside the Pleroma, an illusion 
destined for destruction, and a substance of which all humans partly consist. 
However, as we have seen, this does not mean that human choices or attitudes 
are irrelevant. On the contrary: living a good and moral life means subjecting 
oneself to a pedagogic plan of gradual moral improvement. Depending on the 
constitution of one’s mind, this plan varied, which in TriTrac is presented in 
terms of psychic and pneumatic classes of humans. Psychic people depend on 
the pneumatics for advice, but the pneumatics in turn depend on the psychics 
for worldly support. This reciprocity was reflected in the anatomy of the mind, 
in the way the different parts of it were thought to engage with one another: 
cognitive and social structures were in this way interrelated. 

The second part of this study shows that a worldview, anthropology, and 
theory of cognition that restricted human choice, would indeed have worked 
to create and sustain group identity as well as a viable ethical system. The three 
categories of humans presented in TriTrac were fixed in theory but would most 
likely have been fluid in practice, which would have helped explain unforeseen 
events like membership fluctuations. The person/people behind the text most 
likely thought of themselves as pneumatic Christians. Considering this, the 
fixity of the text’s anthropology would have been an effective tool for consoli- 
dating power. A deterministic worldview would also have been reinforced by 
the context of the community, the thoroughly unequal world of the third- and 
fourth-century Mediterranean world. 


3 For example, Clements discussion on the nature of the human soul in indebted to the Stoic 
division of the human soul into eight parts, a fact that Clement recognizes. See Clement, 
Stromata Iv. 
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Considering the very mobile life many ancient intellectuals led, it is hard 
to pinpoint a text geographically.* Yet, even though it is virtually impossible to 
be sure of the geographical background in which TriTrac was composed, there 
are nevertheless several aspects of the text which we have discussed above that 
are compatible with an Alexandrian intellectual context. The concept of the 
image of God, for example, has a central place of importance in the history of 
Alexandrian Christianity. Origen’s theology and his vision of what was entailed 
in being a good Christian were greatly inspired by his exegesis of Gen 1:26. 
Everyone should struggle to attain the likeness of God. As argued in Chapter 5, 
this often took the form of imitation of one’s betters, in accordance with the 
exampla-tradition, and just like in a school milieu.5 Moral progress lay within 
each category; the task is to make the image or likeness clearer. The image of 
God became a political question and a hotly debated topic in the Origenist 
controversies of the fifth century.® As Socrates, writing in the first half of the 
fifth century, tells us, the topic of the image of God had been controversial for 
a long time in Egypt.’ TriTrac would clearly have been viewed as belonging on 
the side identified as Origenist. According to TriTrac, the highest Father does 


4 Clement of Alexandria’s life could be seen as a good example of the life of a philosopher or 
early Christian intellectual: He traveled widely in order to study and discuss with the best 
and brightest of his day before finally settling in one of the intellectual metropoles of his 
time (Alexandria in the case of Clement). For more on the life of Clement, see Eric Osborn, 
Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 1-28. 

5 Didymus the Blind, an ardent follower of Origen, presented the Christian progress in moral 
excellence as a development from a likeness to a perfect image of God. For the importance of 
the image to Didymus, see Grant D. Bayliss, The Vision of Didymus the Blind: A Fourth-Century 
Virtue-Origenism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 130-134. 

6 Some desert monks are said to have caused a riot in Alexandria at the end of the fourth 
century after rumor spread that Bishop Theophilus had claimed that God was without form. 
Other theologians, some of whom favored Origen, accused people of a simplistic view of God, 
calling them Anthropomorphites who believed that God had human body parts. Theophilus 
is said to have rejected the Origenist side and instead begun a persecution of those who could 
be attached to what he himself first was accused of. Some monastic communities were at- 
tacked, people were exiled, and books were burned (Palladius, Dialogus 7). For details on this 
controversy, see Clark, Origenist Controversy, 43-84; and Hugo Lundhaug, “The Body of God 
and the Corpus of Historiography: The Life of Aphou of Pemdje and the Anthropomorphite 
Controversy” in Bodies, Borders, Believers: Ancient Texts and Present Conversations: Essays in 
Honor of Turid Karlsen Seim on Her 7oth Birthday, eds. Anne Hege Grung et al. (Eugene, Or: 
Pickwick, 2015), 40-56. Some banned the seeking of the “image of God” outside the structures 
of the community; other debated the theology behind the term “image of God” in the first 
place. 

7 Socrates, Church History V1.7. 
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not have a form; his essence is completely other to materiality and it cannot be 
grasped by anyone. Only God can grant knowledge of himself and this is done 
through the Son, who is called the form of the formless Father (53:27, 61:11—13, 
66:13-14, 72:28—73:2). Somewhat similarly to Didymus,® TriTrac maintains that 
there are different levels of moral excellence that are reflected in the terms 
“likeness” and “image” 

However, contrary to Origen and Didymus, TriTrac rejects the possibility 
of progress between likeness (the psychic level) and image (the pneumatic). I 
propose that TriTrac derives from a context resembling that shaped by Origen, 
that is, an intellectual milieu in early third-century Alexandria. This is, apart 
from similarities in the interest in approaching the form of God, suggested 
by the deterministic stance we find in the text, a position that Origen felt the 
need to reject in On First Principles. Nevertheless, the theology we encoun- 
ter in TriTrac is in many points very close to Origen’s thoughts, in terms of, 
for example: (1) viewing the first stages of creation as a time when a group 
of Intellects, in possession of free will, lived harmoniously worshiping God; 
(2) the doctrine that human souls existed before they came down into the body; 
(3) the doctrine of apokatastasis; (4) support for a non-bodily resurrection; 
(5) the engagement of the Stoic theory of assent and proto-passions. These 
ideas, shared by Origen and TriTrac, would inspire generations of Christians 
after TriTrac and would undoubtedly have interested Christians in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, a time when Origen’s theology was still a great inspi- 
ration and hotly debated. 

These issues are far from the only aspects of TriTrac that find resonance 
in Alexandrian theology. The practice of imitation and the portrayal of 
the community in heaven as a moAttela, a structure on which the earthly 
Christian community should model itself, are very similar to Athanasius’ 
vision. Athanasius obviously rejected the idea of a Pleroma, but he never- 
theless uses similar language to that found in TriTrac. In the words of David 
Brakke, Athanasius “accounted for the Church's unity and diversity” by “defin- 
ing the Church as a moAttela (‘commonwealth’ or ‘way of life’) that was formed 
through imitation of the saints”. As I have argued, TriTrac can be viewed as 
portraying the same vision for the community. 

There are, of course, central points of theological difference between 
Athanasius and TriTrac, but both visualize the “commonwealth” of the com- 
munity as consisting of people pursuing the path of moral improvement on 
two levels: higher-order members totally engaged in the topics of theology and 


8 Bayliss, The Vision of Didymus, 130-134. 
9 Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, 144. 
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prayer (monks and bishop for Athanasius, and pneumatics for TriTrac) and 
lower order members who are the ‘ordinary’ constituents of the community. 
As we saw in TriTrac, Athanasius modelled his ideal community structure on 
the moAttela of the heavens, writing that Christ came into the world so “that 
we might receive the pattern and example of the heavenly moAtteta’”!° Again, 
TriTrac’s and Athanasius’ views of what heaven was like differed, but the lan- 
guage is the same. Brakke has argued that Athanasius’ vision of the Christian 
community included the language of asceticism, and that this represents a 
later development of the ‘theme of imitation’. As discussed in Part 11 above, 
the practice of imitation, so central for ancient paideia culture, stands in close 
proximity to how the pneumatic teachers are represented as models for the 
larger group. Athanasius, also employing the theme of imitation for his vision 
of the ideal community, presents the practice of imitation as something com- 
mon to all Christians, not only those requiring basic formation. Athanasius’ 
imitation was not only something taking place between humans, but between 
humans and God, the ultimate model. According to Brakke, Athanasius main- 
tained that all Christians should strive to follow the example of the monk, to 
imitate the divine. This could, however, be done on different levels; ordinary 
Christians should renounce only some parts of worldly life while monks and 
virgins should renounce all of it. This emphasis on imitation of the divine, 
according to Brakke, represents a turn away from intellectual Alexandrian 
Christianity—of which I argue TriTrac is partially representative—wherein 
imitation took the form common in the classic school setting, and where it was 
something operating between humans on different levels, not between all hu- 
mans and God." It is clear where TriTrac belongs on Brakke’s historical recon- 
struction: to an earlier form of Egyptian Christianity (probably Alexandrian), 
which emphasized imitating one’s betters, someone in one’s own congre- 
gation, rather than ‘otherworldly’ images like God or characters from the 
Biblical stories.!2 

The ethical ideals at the epicenter of TriTrac reverberate in another 
Egyptian context: the emergence of Christian monasticism. In that context, 


10 Festal Letters 2.5. Translation from Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, 164. 

ıı Brakke, Athanasius and Asceticism, 180-182. 

12 Peter Brown has argued that this form of imitation, common between the perfect monk 
saint and his followers, derives from the classic paideia relation between student and 
teacher. Peter Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar in Late Antiquity’, Representations 2 (1983): 
1-25. See also Philip Rousseau, “Ascetics as Mediators and as Teachers’, in The Cult of Saints 
in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages: Essays on the Contribution of Peter Brown, eds. 
James Howard-Johnston and Paul Antony Hayward (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999), 45-59. 
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as in TriTrac, there was a great focus on education, formation, combating 
the passions, and the view that there are degrees in learning in which higher 
members are tasked with taking care of lower members. At the center of the 
burgeoning monastic movement in Egypt, we find characters like Antony who 
was portrayed by his biographer (Athanasius) rather as some bishops of third- 
and fourth-century Christianity liked to portray themselves: as pious reclusives 
uninterested in worldly learning and totally devoted to a life in isolation and 
prayer. However, such images created by fourth-century bishops do not hold 
up under scrutiny. The bishops’ asceticism has been questioned,’ while many 
monastic figures, as Samuel Rubenson has shown in the case of Antony, were 
anything but ignorant peasants before becoming monks, as Athanasius’ Vita 
and the Apophthegmata patrum would suggest; Antony was, rather, a learned 
man, a teacher of rank.14 

Even though there are examples of powerful people in the burgeoning 
monastic movement coming from humble backgrounds—Pachomius seems 
to be one example!5 —leadership positions in the monasteries most likely 
demanded higher education, just as the role of bishop and any administra- 
tive position in society would have reguired.!5 In fact, the image of authority 
and moral excellence as detached from formal learning was a classical ideal.!” 
Several recent publications!8 have highlighted the connections between the 
Hellenistic culture of paideia and the early Egyptian monastic movement.!9 
Rather than breaking off from classic culture—which was for a long time the 
paradigm—Rubenson et al. have shown that the early monasteries were places 
of learning with strong ties to classic philosophy and the Greco-Roman edu- 
cation system. Monasteries were used as schools;29 popular monastic texts 
were used in a similar pedagogic way as classic literature in the Greco-Roman 


13 Elm, Sons of Hellenism. 

14 This conclusion is drawn from close study of the letters of Antony. See Rubenson, 
The Letters of St. Antony, u, passim. 

15 Fora study of the educational background of famous monastic leaders, see Timbie, “The 
Education’, 34—46. 

16 Bagnall, Egypt, 302. 

17 Henrik Rydell Jonsén, “The Virtue of Being Uneducated: Attitudes Towards Classical 
Paideia in Early Monasticism and Ancient Philosophy’, in Larsen and Rubenson, School 
and Monastery, 219-235. 

18 Publications resulting chiefly from a research project lead by Samuel Rubenson, entitled 
“Early Monasticism and Classical Paideia”, ongoing at Lund University from 2009-2015. 

19 See, for example, Larsen and Rubenson, School and Monastery. 

20 Lillian Larsen, “Excavating the Excavations” of Early Monastic Education’, in Larsen and 
Rubenson, School and Monastery, 101-124. 
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education system;2! and the ideal monk was similarly portrayed, and engaged 
in many of the same topics as the philosopher of old.22 The monastic move- 
ment in Egypt began in the cities and monastic literature was much inspired 
by the theology developed the century before the first monasteries began to 
surface.23 Origen and Clement's theology was widely popular in the early mo- 
nastic milieus and here, too, we find many of the same ideals that connect 
monasticism to philosophy. The hierarchy between intellectually advanced 
members and laity that is prevalent in the anthropological outlook of pre- 
monastic Christian intellectuals (Clement, Origen, and those behind TriTrac) 
was also reflected in the later monasteries; the influx of uneducated members 
became an increasing problem, according to Shenoute.”* I suggest that TriTrac 
is best understood as deriving from a third-century Alexandrian context, from 
the milieu of Origen, Clement and Didymus, the climate of pre-monastic intel- 
lectuals who would furnished their later monastic counterparts with much of 
their philosophical stuff. We find no insistence on isolation in TriTrac, but the 
text does envisage a split community, with lay Christians taking care of the 
moral experts who function as models for everyone else, experts who are de- 
voted to moral questions. A practice that became popular in monastic settings 
was the repetition of Bible passages and the memorization of other formative 
literature in order to combat evil and develop morally.*5 This practice is not 
clearly reflected in TriTrac, but perhaps it could cast light on the peculiar usage 
of xe in the text.26 


21 As Lillian Larsen has shown, the sayings of the desert fathers were often employed like 
Homer; they were memorized and used for learning grammar and rhetoric, as well as 
argumentation techniques (Larsen, “Early Monasticism’, 13-33). 

22 Some examples of motifs found in both monasteries and philosophy schools include: 
withdrawing from the outside world; the idealization of being uneducated in formal 
learning; engaging the mind and combatting passions; and forming one’s inner person 
by repeating memorized passages. Henrik Rydell Jonsén, “Renunciation, Reorientation 
and Guidance: Patterns in Early Monasticism and Ancient Philosophy’, Studia Patristica 
55:3: Papers Presented at the Sixteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in 
Oxford 20n, eds. M. Vinzent and S. Rubenson (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 76-94; see also See 
Rydell Jonsén, “The Virtue of Being Uneducated”. 

23 Goehring, “The Encroaching Desert”; Rubenson, “Asceticism and Monasticism’. 

24 Janet Timbie, “The State of Research on the Career of Shenoute of Atripe” in The Roots 
of Egyptian Christianity, eds. Birger A. Pearson and James Goehring (Philadelphia, P.A.: 
Fortress Press, 1986), 265. 

25 Thisisalso a practice that was developed in rabbinic Judaism, see Wyn Schofer, Making of 
a Sage, 67-119. 

26 The use of xe needs further research, and reading it in light of different practices in 
monastic contexts is indeed an avenue that should be pursued. 
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The connection between demons and passions as mental images is strongly 
indicated in TriTrac and also a feature that fits Origin’s thought,?’ but it be- 
came much more pronounced in early monasticism, Evagrius Ponticus being 
the most obvious example.?® Thus the composition of TriTrac best fits the 
period before communal monasticism became organized on a large scale. 
Even though the bishop, presbyter, and deacon structure would prevail in the 
Church as a whole, a structure which does not seem to be reflected in TriTrac; 
the image of a moral superior detached from the world and engaged in study 
promoted in TriTrac and among Alexandrian theologians like Clement and 
Origen, continued to a large degree as an ideal, especially in the east. This is 
indicated by the way some early, powerful bishops portrayed themselves, for 
example, but also by the recruitment of bishops from the monastic move- 
ments, which increased after Chalcedon (451) and eventually placed the hier- 
archy of the Eastern Church virtually under the control of monks.29 A context 
where the ecclesiastical structures had not yet become prevalent is a better fit 
with TriTrac. 

Thus, I contend that TriTrac derives from a pre-monastic city context,39 con- 
sisting of semi-isolated pneumatics engaged in inner formation (which is indi- 
cated by the way psychics are described as engaged in the world); the “church” 
would open up to, or visit, lay Christians at times for communal worship and 
for basic educational purposes. There are indications that Christian places of 
worship also functioned as places of education.*! One should be careful of rei- 
fying a whole community from a single text but, as Roger Bagnall has pointed 
out of the pluralistic world of second- to fourth-century Egyptian Christianity, 
there is little to suggest that the people, doctrines, and loyalties deemed hereti- 
cal at some point—like Melitians, Arians (or Valentinians 1 might add) —were 
necessarily social forces clearly distinguishable from the Christian community 


27 Origen, On First Principles 111.2. See also The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

28 Kathleen Gibbons, “Passions, Pleasures, and Perceptions: Rethinking Evagrius Ponticus 
on Mental Representation’, Zeitschrift fiir Antikes Christentum 19:2 (2015): 297-330. 

29 Bagnall, Egypt, 294. 

30 As Roger Bagnall has shown, in third-century Egypt, bishops, deacons, and presbyters are 
not mentioned in their formal capacity like a hundred years later. However, we do hear 
of lectors. Bagnall, Egypt, 279-281, 283-284. For a work on the function of lectors in early 
Christianity, see Dan Nasselqvist, Public Reading in Early Christianity: Lectors, Manuscript, 
and Sound in the Oral Delivery of John 1-4 (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 

31 o Fora study of how the place of worship seems to have functioned as a school in early 
Egyptian monasticism, see Larsen and Rubenson, School and Monastery. Compare also 
the use of synagogues among Jews in antiquity; for example, during the Sabbath the syna- 
gogue would have been used for educational purposes. Heather A. McKay, Sabbath and 
Synagogue: The Question of Sabbath Worship in Ancient Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 1994). 
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as a whole.32 As we have seen, TriTrac is at home within the context of main- 
stream third- to fourth-century Egyptian Christianity, so we do not have to reify 
a Valentinian community in clear opposition to other Christians. There is in- 
teraction and even overlap between the community of Origen and Valentinian 
Christians. There are undoubtedly clear doctrinal and mythological particu- 
larities in TriTrac that would have set it apart, but there are also enough simi- 
larities to have enabled the people behind TriTrac33 to take part in a broader 
Christian context. Considering the similarities and affinities of cosmogony, it 
is easy to see how a pneumatic or a psychic individual could have been con- 
vinced by Origen to leave the Valentinian group and join his school, or the 
other way around. 

Finally, I wish to highlight the relevance of bringing texts like TriTrac—as 
well as other Valentinian texts, for that matter—into the discussion and study 
of the nature and development of early Christianity; not as examples of fringe 
movements, but as part of larger intra-Christian discussions, such as those 
over claims to authority or how Christians should conduct their ethical lives. 
As I have argued in detail above, one concrete way in which TriTrac was part 
of the formation of early Christianity concerns its involvement in discussion of 
the nature of human choice. As I have argued, the doctrine of free will, which 
was to become a cornerstone in orthodox theology, was no obvious or easy 
position, but rather a stance that grew out of the intricate discussions over 
the nature of the human mind and cognitive apparatus, a discussion of which 
TriTrac was a part. 


32 Bagnall, Egypt, 309. 

33 However, we cannot rule out the possibility that the text was a product of a single indi- 
vidual. Even though I find this unlikely, even in this case, this individual would most likely 
have been part of a larger Christian community. 
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Implications and Suggestions for Further Studies 


Subsequent studies into the world of early Christian ethics, as well as Egyptian 
Christianity, would be greatly benefited if deterministic systems were not dismissed 
as polemical exaggerations but instead taken into account as viable options for the 
forming of ethical and anthropological systems. The nature of the human will, and its 
necessity in order to attain salvation, continued to be a hotly debated topic in the third 
and fourth century and the exact nature of the doctrine of free will was still contro- 
versial in the fifth century.! The Pelagian controversy is an example of this. Pelagius ar- 
gued for the free will of humans always to choose the good, which was something God 
had provided. There was no need of further divine grace; salvation was in one’s own 
hands. In portraying their ‘opponents’, Pelagius’ followers painted a similar picture as 
that which Irenaeus painted of Valentinians: 


Anyone who hears that it is not possible for him to be without sin will not even 
try to be what he judges to be impossible, and the man who does not try to be 
without sin must perforce sin all the time, and all the more boldly because he 
enjoys the false security of believing that it is impossible for him not to sin ... But 
if he were to hear that he is able not to sin, then he would have exerted himself to 
fulfil what he now knows to be possible when he is striving to fulfil it, to achieve 
his purpose for the most part, even if not entirely.” 


While Irenaeus claimed that Valentinians thought of themselves as naturally saved, 
the argument is here turned on its head: if all people are sinners without the ability to 
freely choose the good (a caricature of Augustine's and later Jerome's theology) there 
would be no use in following any moral code. This argument is, just like Irenaeus’ argu- 
ment against Valentinians, most likely exaggerated for rhetorical effect, but it shows 
clear similarities in argument. This study has been limited to the time before the fifth 
century so I will not go into closer comparison between TriTrac and the details of the 
Pelagian controversy. Suffice it to say that a close reading of early Christian views on 
free will would undoubtedly yield more fruitful results if systems like the one repre- 
sented in TriTrac was included. Augustine's view of the capacity of human free will is 
at times much closer to what we find in TriTrac than, for example, in Origen. Augustine 


1 See for example Burns, “Astrological Determinism’. 
2 On the Possibility of not Sinning 2 (part of the Caspari corpus). Translation from Brinley R. 
Rees, The Letters of Pelagius and His Followers (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 1991), 168. 
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favored a view that highlighted the need for divine grace in order to overcome human 
propensity to sin, rather than the position that Origen favored, which emphasized the 
free will of all humans always to choose the good.3 A closer reading of these positions, 
from the perspective of ancient theories of cognition, would most likely result in a 
study that recognized the strong similarities between the systems; the nuances that 
separate determinism and a case for free will in antiquity are, after all, quite subtle. 
Whatever the case may be with regard the connection between these different stances 
toward the question of human will, it is quite clear that any detailed study of early 
Christian attitudes toward these topics should include systems that restrict human 
choice such as the one we find in TriTrac. 

Another topic that would undoubtedly yield fruitful results in light of the above 
study is the monastic connection; the determinism of TriTrac could be compared with 
how the doctrine of free will was received in monastic writings. Shenoute, for example, 
believed that oaths and sincerity were not enough to make new recruits eligible for ac- 
ceptance into the monastery; some were simply prone to sin because they possessed 
a will to do so. It did not mean anything if a person promised they would not sin; 
if their will was of a sinful disposition, not even the “thought of God” could prevent 
that person from wicked behavior, Shenoute writes.* Here, it would seem, the strict 
interpretations of free will and determinism intersect. Shenoute’s response of rejecting 
new recruits’ oaths because they might not reflect their true will could be interpreted 
as strong support for the doctrine of free will (one can always change one’s mind), but 
seems to fit the opposite view even better: it is the ‘nature’ of one’s will that decides 
how one acts in the long run (why else would one not trust a person’s sincere oath?), 
and this will cannot be changed by any simple mind trick. An anthropology which did 
not entertain the possibility that people could change their nature would not neces- 
sarily have sounded strange in a monastic context, where people devoted their lives to 
sternly regulated practice. Some were just not made for such a life. 

The pedagogical model presented in TriTrac is, indeed, reminiscent of early monas- 
ticism. Many recent studies of Egyptian monasticism have highlighted the connection 
to classical paideia and school culture and this perspective also fits TriTrac. Apart from 
the broad general similarities discussed above, there are striking similarities between 
TriTrac and monastic texts: for example, the emphasis on the therapy of emotions and 


3 For more on Augustine's view of free will, and his dependence on—like both TriTrac and 
Origen—Stoic cognitive theory, see Peter King, Augustine: On the Free Choice of the Will, On 
Grace and Free Choice, and Other Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 
x-xvi. Also like TriTrac, Augustine was familiar with the Stoic distinction between proto- 
passions and full-blown emotions. See Sarah C. Byers, “Augustine and the Cognitive Cause 
of Stoic Preliminary Passions (Propatheiai)” Journal of the History of Philosophy 41 (2003): 


433-448. 
4 See the quotes from Shenoute’s On Monastic Vows in Timbie, “The State of Research”, 264-265. 
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combatting of demons. In TriTrac, the distinction between pneumatics and psychics 
strikes a chord with the topic of spiritual warfare, one that is immensely popular in 
monastic literature. As we have seen, pneumatic people are described as coming to 
this world to “experience the evil things and might train themselves in them”.> The 
operative word here is prymnaze (yuyuvddw), which Clement and Origen also used for 
the exercise of higher spiritual and moral Christian life.© However, in a monastic con- 
text PrYMNaze is also used for preparing to withstand attacks against evil demons, as 
in Life of Antony.’ In TriTrac 119:23-27 we read that even psychic people, those who 
are not made to learn about evil, will receive salvation, a concept that surely would 
have been a comfort for failed monks or lay Christians who did not have the stamina 
of a spiritual warrior like Antony. While some studies have been devoted to the con- 
nection between the Nag Hammadi texts and monasticism,® much still remains to be 
done. I strongly believe that we would gain much by reading TriTrac not only from the 
perspective of third-century Alexandrian Christianity, but also next to later monastic 
literature and texts that derive from the same region as the Nag Hammadi texts, like 
the Bodmer papyri.? Our understanding of both TriTrac as well as early monasticism 
would surely gain new and exciting nuances. 

It has recently been argued fairly convincingly that the Nag Hammadi codices 
derived from a monastic context.19 Some attempts have been made to read the codices 
that can be attached to each other as collections." As implied in Chapter 3, several of 
the texts copied by the scribes behind Codex 1, v11, and x1 could be viewed as propos- 
ing a deterministic worldview. This is another connection that should be investigated 
further, one which could yield interesting results with regard to the background of the 
collection and its place in Egyptian Christianity. 

As we have seen, TriTrac also lends itself to studies of early Christian attempts to 
claim authority. Contrary to the bishop, presbyter, and deacon structure that would 
become fairly established by the end of the third century, TriTrac seems to support an 
alternative structure where the teacher and intellectual recluse makes up the core of 
“the church” and caters to the spiritual and educational needs of a laity. Comparing 


126:32-34: EYNa X1 tre NNIMETEAYOY AYD Ncep TYMNAZE' MMAY NPHI NPHTOY. 

Clement, Stromata V1.10, V11.7; Origen, Against Celsus Iv.50. 

See the Coptic Life of Antony 88. 

Most recently Lundhaug and Jenott, Monastic Origins; but see also Jenott and Pagels, 

“Antony’s Letters”; Williams, “The Life of Antony’. 

9 For example, Bodmer x11, the Lycopolitian Acta Pauli, is one of few texts that is close to 
TriTrac dialectically (Nagel, “Lycopolitan”). And it is obvious that Paul was a great source 
of inspiration for TriTrac. For more on the Bodmer papyri, see James M. Robinson, Story of 
the Bodmer Papyri: From the First Monastery’s Library in Upper Egypt to Geneva and Dublin 
(Eugene, Oregon: Cascade Books, 2011). 

10 Lundhaug and Jenott, Monastic Origins. 

11 For details, see the introductory chapter above. 
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this model to Manichean community structures would also yield interesting results, 
as they were communities that made similar anthropological distinctions to those 
we find in TriTrac. The way TriTrac relates to questions of authority was most likely a 
reflection of its early third-century context when church structures were still being 
negotiated. The structure promoted in TriTrac was a better fit with the monastic con- 
text than the ecclesiastical milieu of the established church of the fourth century. 
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